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ROWLANDS' ARTICLES 

For the Hair, Complexion, and Teeth, are the PUREST ft BEST. 




ODONTO 



A pure. 



non-gritty tooth 

K>waer; it whitens the 

eeth, prevents decay and 

iweetens the breath; Is 

more efficaoions than pastes or washes. 2/9> 

preserves and 
beautifies the 
hair, and pre- 
vents it fall- 
ing off or turning grey, is the best Brilliantine for 
ladies' and children's hair, being less greasy and 
drying than ordinary Brilliuitine, and can be had in 
a golden colour for fair hair. Sizes, 3/6t 7/-t 10/6t 
equal to four small. 

is a most soothing, healing, 
and refreshing milk for 
the face, hands, and 
It prevents and removes 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Sedness and Roughness of 
the skin, soothes and heals all Irritation, Chaps, Chilblains, Cutaneous Eruptions, 
etc., and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. Bottles, 2/3 and 4/6* 

effectually dyes red or grey hair a permanent 

r 1 1 l^n HI I A ^ ?^"^ toilet powder in three tints. White, Bose, and Cream for 
tUIVUIllAi ladies of a Brunette complexion and those who do not like white 
powder. Boxes, 1/-, large boxes, 2/6. Ask Chemists for ROWLAND'S ABTIOLES, 
20, Hattos Gabden, London, and avoid spurious imitations. 



MACASSAR OIL 



KALYDOR 



ESSENCE OF TYRE l^r^^t^ 



BEST FOOD, WITH SEVENTY YEARS' REPUTATrON 



{obin^onb 
'"^^^ GroaU 



Gruel made from Patent 
Groats and Hilk forms a 
Perfect Diet, and is much 
more appetising than 
that made from Oatmeal. 



KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd.. LONDON, 

MANUFACTURERS OF '* KEEN'S MUSTARD." 



JORWICKs 
SAKJHAb 



PERFECTLY 
PURE AND 
WHOLESOME. 

haTlns BORWICK'8, 
FREE from Alum, and 
that Honey (ran buy. 
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FROM DAWN TILL SUNSET. 



Use is Life, ajid He Most Truly Lives Wbo Uses Best. 

The Blacksmith's Arm and The Statesman's Brain. 




O'' DISEASE 



The most truly Liying Body ia 
the moet active in Decay ; the 
more bodily and mental yigour 
are displayed, the mcHre qnickly 
do the various tissnes melt 
down into substances which are 
without delay removed by the 
excreting organs. The more the 
£lack9mith Works hi» Arms and 
the Statesman his Brain, the 
heavier bulk of carbon, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and hydrogen is 
thrown out by the lungs, Uver, 
skin, and kidneys. BoUieythen 
wear them out b^ this constant 
friction and drain ? No, no— 
the more the bricks are re- 
moved from the old vrall, the 
more new bricks will a good 
builder put in; and so, pro- 
vided that the supply is raffi- 
cient - that the builder # a good 
one— the more rapid the drain 
the newer and strong^ and 
better the body will become. 



The Renewal Of Life. The Want of Nutriment is the Oaose of Disease. 
MILK THE ONLY PERFECT HUMAN BUILDER. 

As Milk is £he only perfect food, the above f aots prove the importance of Milk when 
tipped hot, when you have drawn an overdraft on the bank of Life. Hot Milk is the only 
True Food for the prevention of disease, INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, Ac, Sk. ; 



might produce biliousness, &c. 

ENO'S "FRUIT SALT" is the best and simplest preparation for regnUting the 
action of the liver that has yet been discovered. It prevents diarrhoBa. It removes effete 
gouty, rheumatic matter, or any form of poison from the blood. No one should go for a 
change of air without a supply of this invaluable preparation. 

From the late Bev. X W. KBIL, Holy Triaity Chnroh, North SMelda. ''November 1, 1878. Dear Sir,— 
As aa Ulnsteatton of the benefloial effects of your ' VRXJIT SALT*' I can have no hesitation in giving yoa 
partioulars of the osse of one of my friends. His whole Ufe was clouded by the want of vlgoroos haaldi, and 
to Booh an extent did the sluggish aotioa of the Uver and its concomitant bilious h e adache affect him, that he 
was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This nnoomfortable 
and involuntary asoetiolsm, wlille it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a ours, 
although persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ' FRUIT 
SALT,' however, he now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a headache nor 
ccmstipatlon since he commenced to use it, about six months ago. and can partake of his fbod In such a hearty 
manner as to afford, as you may Imagine, great satisfaction to himself and friends. There are others known 
to me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaints, that I think you may very 
well extend its use. both for your own interests, and pro bono pubtteo. I fbid myself that it makes a very 
xetreshing and exhilarating drink.— I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully. J. W. NBIL.— To J. 0. Bno, Esq." 

ENO'S '* FRUIT SALT " contains the valuable saline constituents of ripe fruit, and 
is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To travellers, emi- 
grants, sailors, or residents in tropical climates it is invaluable. By its use the blood is 
k^t pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 

IT OUGHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY BEDROOM IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. 
Only Truth can give true reputation. Only Reality can be of real profit. 

THE SECBET OF SUCCESS. — Staling Honesty of Purpose. Wi thout it. Life is a Sham. 

CAVnOm.—Bmmiine each Bottle, and see tTie Capsule is marfcsd BNO'S "FBJTIT SALT," 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a •mrthleet imitation, sold by au Chemtets, 

pyMMffedOBly at Bno'i "Ftiit Salt" Works, London, 8.B.. by J. O.Eno's Patent 
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MELON'S 



For 



INFANTS 



FOOD 



For 



INVALIDS 
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Her Imperial Uejesty 

Empress of 
Gemanj 

lias testifled to the 
efficacy of 

MELLIN'S FOOD. 
4*- 




^»*- 



Highest Award 

(Tbe Ittedal ft Biidoma) 

iLT THS 

CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 



** Whalbbonb Cottaof, Briohton, South Australia. 
" September ISth, 1893. 
"Dbar Sir,— By the present mail I am sending you a photo of our hoy Otho. After 
trying other * Foods/ at three months he was less than when he was horn, and no one thought 
he would live. We were then recommended to try your Pood. The improyement wa» soon 
apparent, and he has had nothing the matter with mm since. His flesh is Tezy firm, and a 
healthier child it would he hard to find. When the photo was taken he was eleyen months 
old, and weighed 26 lbs. 

" I shall always have a very high opinion of your Food, as when he was very ill, and 
oonld retain nothing else, your Food acted like a charm. I shall always recommend ' Mellin's 
Food' when I have an opportunity, as I am quite sure it saved the little fellow's life. 

" Yours very trulf, SAMUEL PENTELO W." 

MELLIN'S EMULSION 

OF COD LIVER OIL 

Cures Coughs and Colds. Invaluable for Bronchitis, etc. 

For Children and Adults. 
Fiiee 2f. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Sample size la, 

■ampUs, PampbUt, aafl Vzoapeotos Post Tree on Applloattoi to 

MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, Peckham, London, S.B. 

100.000, 3. *B. 12/2/9*. Digitized by i^OOglC 
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THROWN AWAY; 

OR, 

BASIL RAY'S MISTAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE WINNING HIT. 



" Well hit ! Well hit ! " and a perfect thunder of 
applause resounded over the Association Ground, 
which was crowded with an immense throng of people 
to witness the final struggle for supremacy in the 
cricket field between Australia and England. 

And that cry of ''Well hit!" was thoroughly 
deserved. The Australian eleven were at the 
wickets. The picked men of the sunny south. It 
was a team even Murdoch in the early eighties would 
have delighted to captain. 

The scene was brilliant, and the enthusiastic 
cricket-loving Australians had assembled in thousands 
in the hope of seeing their countrymen victorious. 
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8 THROWN AWAY. 

The Association Ground, Sydney, is a magnificent 
spot for a great match. On the present occasion it 
looked at its best. 

The sun shone down with its usual brilliancy, and 
there was a slight cool breeze wafted over the field, 
which tempered its rays, and made the spectators 
feel comfortable, despite the heat. 

A fashionably-dressed crowd occupied every avail- 
able seat in the members' pavilion, and the grand 
stand was packed with an eager, excited throng. 

In the public enclosure the people were standing 
six deep, and those who had been fortunate enough 
to obtain places on the higher ground, were lying 
stretched at their ease, and continually chaffed the 
more unfortunate onlookers who had to crane their 
necks to catch a glimpse of the players. 

What a good-humoured chaff was bandied about, 
and plenty of it. 

Here a Lancashire man could be heard extolling 
the fielding and bowling of Brlggs, and there a York- 
shireman chanting the praises of the men of his 
county, and relating incidents of bygone matches he 
had witnessed on the old battle-ground at Sheffield. 

How these old country spectators stood up for 
the land of their birth, and how the colonials paid 
them back in their own coin as they extolled the 
batting of their players. 

Heated arguments could be heard, which generally 
ended in an adjournment for some liquid refreshment 
when there was a cessation of hostilities in the field. 

You cannot beat an Australian crowd at a great 
cricket match for enthusiasm and good behaviour. 
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THE WINNING HIT. 9 

They appreciate every point of the game, and ac- 
knowledge every bit of good play, no matter which 
side makes it. 

And as the sun poured down on the men at the 
wickets and on the fielders, eager not to miss a 
chance, there was intense excitement, • which 
culminated in the shout "Well hit! Well hit!** 

How those ringing cheers went to the batsman's 
heart. They put fresh courage into him, and 
although he had been at the wickets two hours in 
the broiling sun, he looked as fresh as when he 
proudly walked to the creases with his trusty bat 
under his arm, and calmly raised his cap as the 
crowd cheered their popular idol. 

And it was a good hit, and no mistake — clean 
into the ladies' pavilion. 

" Who is he ? What is his name, mother ? " 
asked a charming girl of about eighteen. 

'^ Surely, child, you know him," said her mother 
" That is Basil Ray. He is the best bat in the 
team." 

" That Basil Ray, mother ? Oh I I have heard 
so much about him. He saved ever so many lives 
at the wreck of the Colleen Doon!^ 

" Yes, Ada, dear. That is the man. He's a 
perfect hero. A regular young Hercules, and what 
a fine manly figure he looks now." 

Basil Ray, for such was the batsman's name, 
was one of the most popular men in sunny New 
South Wales. 

He was an athlete in every sense of the word. 
A capital shot, a first class horseman, an expert 
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10 THROWN AWAY. 

football player, and the best cricketer in the 
colonies, and what made him a general favourite 
with the ladies, he was an admirable dancer. 

We shall have more to say about Basil Ray 
later on. Let us look at him now, as he stands 
quietly».at the wicket, while the scorer places the 
half century secured by his last hit against his 
name. 

He is a fine, well-built man, about six feet high, 
with a clean-shaven chin, and a dark moustache. 
Muscular and well-proportioned, the beau ideal of a 
cricketer. 

His face glows with pride as he hears the applause 
of the crowd. 

Basil Ray loves applause. Who does not ? 

'* Tve got my fifty,'' he thought. '' I'll make it a 
century with ordinary luck. We must win this 
match." 

He set his teeth and prepared to fight hard for the 
honour of Australia. 

It was an exciting match. 

The English eleven, a powerful team, had set the 
Australians a difficult task. They had four wickets 
down and required two hundred runs to tie and an 
odd one to win. 

When Basil Ray went in first with his partner the 
afternoon before, the Australians were two hundred 
and ninety behind, and defeat seemed to stare them 
in the face. 

Basil, their captain, was however not a man to be 
daunted. It was at such critical times as this he 
showed to the best advantage. 
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He had given his men the soundest advice, and so 
far they had followed it up. • He had made fifty 
out of the ninety runs, and there were four wickets 
down. 

But Dan Macrae, who was at the wicket with 
him now, was a " sticker/' and an occasional hitter, 
and the score rose rapidly until the number of runs 
required to win was reduced to a hundred and fifty. 
The pair batted brilliantly, and every hit was 
applauded. 

And so the score gradually crept up, until at last 
Macrae's wicket fell, and he had to retire after a 
well-played innings. 

Five wickets down, and still a hundred and 
twenty runs behind. Things began to look 
ominous for the chances of victory for the 
Australians. 

Basil kept steadily piling up runs and was 
nearing his century as the afternoon wore on. 

Every stroke was watched by the eager crowd, 
and every hit Basil made was the signal for fresh 
applause. 

At last a deafening roar seemed to shake the 
very ground on which he stood, and he knew it 
meant he had scored his century, and there was a 
chance for victory still. 

Would the match be finished that afternoon was 
the general thought. 

So rapid had been the scoring during the past 
hour that old hands knew it would be all over one 
way or the other before time to draw stumps was 
called. Fifty runs to tie and three wickets to fall. 
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12 : THROWN AWAY. 

This was excitement, at any rate, and the 
Englishmen grew jubilant as they saw the tail end 
of the eleven had to make up this now formidable 
score. 

Basil was, however, firmly set, and he felt if the 
other men could keep their wickets up the match 
was theirs. He smiled confidently as he drove the 
bowler for four, and then lashed him to leg for 
three. 

Another wicket gone, only two more, and still 
thirty-five runs were required. Five more were 
added, and then the batsman at the opposite end 
was clean bowled. 

"There's no chance for us now,'* '* What a pity 
they don't keep their wickets up and give Ray a 
chance," were the remarks heard in various parts 
of the ground. 

As the last batsman took his stand at the 
wicket Ray spoke to him earnestly. His name was 
Wail, and he had never been known to make more 
than half-a-dozen runs, his great forte being 
wicket-keeping. 

He blocked an over, and seemed quite cool and 
collected, and got a hearty cheer for keeping his 
end up. 

Slowly the score crept up until twenty runs 
were required to tie. If only Wail could keep his 
wicket up. That was the chance. The rest could 
be left to Basil Ray. 

And Wail did keep his wicket up. He seldom 
hit out, but blocked with a persistency that was 
positively annoying. The bowler became irritated 
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THE WINNING HIT. 13 

And sent down a short-pitched ball, which Wail 
promptly sent for a couple, much to the delight of 
the crowd and himself. 

Excitement was now at fever heat. Only ten runs 
were required to tie and eleven to win, and it wanted 
only a quarter of an hour to time. 

Would this suspense never end? How eagerly 
the fair girl who had asked who Basil Ray was 
watched the game. How eagerly the vast crowd 
waited on the tip-toe of expectation. 

Another great shout as Basil got a clean cut for 
four, and the number was reduced to six. 

The Englishmen strained every nerve. They 
fielded admirably, but not a chance was 
given. 

Wail blocked monotonously. The field crowded 
in on him, eager for a catch. If he would only tap a 
ball and send it up. That was the chance they 
wanted. But Wail would not tap. He was not 
to be caught that way. The match he knew 
depended quite as much on himself as Basil Ray 
now. He must keep up his wicket, Basil must 
get the runs. 

The last ball of the over for Wail and he got 
a snick for a couple. How he managed it he did 
not know, but he ran for his life, and just got 
inside the crease in time. 

Four runs to tie, five to win. 

Basil got a single, and again Wail had the ball, 
and he kept his wicket up. 

Only four runs were now required to win. Not 
a sound could be heard from any part of the 
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14 THROWN AWAY. 

crowded ground. The stillness was simply wonder- 
ful in such a vast crowd. 

Down went the first ball of the over. No score. 

Three balls had gone down, and still Basil had 
failed to get a hit. He was at the end facing the 
pavilion, and, as the bowler prepared to send down 
the last ball of the over, he thought : 

" If I could only lift him for four it would do it 
I'd give a hundred pounds for the chance. Wail 
will never last out another over. It's now or 
never." 

The ball came straight as an arrow from the 
bowler's hand. The crowd could almost see Basil's 
chest expand as he opened his shoulders and 
leaned back for a drive. 

Somehow or other the crowd divined his in- 
tention. He meant to go for a clean drive 
Would he manage it? If he missed he would be 
bowled. No one knew that better than Basil. He 
had a true eye and a steady hand, and he knew 
what depended on this stroke. 

A faint smile seemed to flash over his face as 
he saw the ball pitch. In another instant he had 
hit out with unerring accuracy and great force. 

The ball flew over the bowler's head. Would 
it ever come down ? 

What a tremendous hit ! 

At last. 

With a thud it fell on to the pavilion seats, and 
Basil Ray had scored the winning hit. 

Then there was a scene of excitement such as 
had never been witnessed on the ground befor^. 
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The crowd became frantic with joy. Hats were 
thrown into the air, regardless of whether they 
could be recovered or not. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air, until at last the vast multitude broke 
loose. 

They jumped into the field, rushed across to 
the wickets, and, before Basil Ray could realise 
what had happened, he felt himself raised shoulder 
high, and borne in triumph to the pavilion. 

How elated he felt. He had won the match, 
and the Australians were victorious. 

But even in the midst of all his triumph, now 
that the excitement was over, Basil Ray looked 
almost bored and weary. 

He was the idol of the hour; the most envied 
of any man on the ground, and yet he did not 
seem satisfied with his lot. Having won the 
victory, he looked more like one of the van- 
quished. 

'* Basil, old fellow, you look tired out," said one 
of his friends. "And no wonder, after all your 
hard work. You played a grand game, and we 
have to thank you for the victory." • 

"And Wail," said Basil "Don't forget Wail. 
If it had not been for him we should never have 
won." 

"Ah, Basil, my boy, I congratulate you," said 
a hearty voice at his elbow. 

Basil turned round, and, as he clasped the out- 
stretched hand, said, with a smile: 

"Thank you. Sir George. Praise from such an 
old cricketer as yourself is very flattering." 
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"You deserve it, my boy; you deserve it. Ah, 
you know Lady Gosper? Of course you do. But you 
don't know Ada. Allow me to introduce you. 
Basil Ray — my daughter Ada," said Sir George 
Gosper. '* She has just returned from France. Been 
in a convent there. Finishing off her education, my 
boy. They manage these things better in France.'' 

Basil looked at the fair girl as she stood blushing 
before him, and said : 

''France and convent life have evidently agreed 
with you, Miss Gosper. You are the picture of health 
and, may 1 add, beauty." 

" Don't flatter the child, Basil," said Lady Gosper. 
" You will turn her head, which is full of French 
nonsense. But it's all Sir George's fault. He would 
send her to a French convent." 

" She could not have been in a better place," 
said Basil, so earnestly that Ada looked quickly at 
him. 

Their eyes met, and Ada Gosper felt a thrill shoot 
through her veins that was a new sensation to her. 
It pained, and yet it gave her pleasure. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BASIL RAY. 

"Curious fellow, Basil Ray. Cannot make him 
out.'' 

This was the general comment passed upon Basil 
by his acquaintances, and they were not wide of the 
mark. 

Basil Ray was not unpopular, rather the reverse, 
and yet he seldom strove to gain the good opinion of 
his fellow-men. 

He was, careless of what the world thought of him, 
and if he made many friends he also made enemies, 
who were not slow to point out his faults, and ex- 
patiate freely upon them. 

We have seen how Basil shone as a cricketer, and 
as a horseman he was equally proficient. 

The Rays, of Derbyshire, were a family much 
sought after and highly respected in that beautiful 
English county, and Basil before he left home for the 
colonies had been looked upon as the most promising 
meniber of its local society. 

He had been in the colonies ten years, and during 
that time he had amused himself in various ways. 
lie had travelled a good deal, Been to New Zealand, 

B 
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and studied the • Maorles^ and was familiar with 
many parts of Australia from Normanton at the far 
north of Queensland to Adelaide in South Australia. 
But Sydney was his favourite haunt, and here he 
spent most of his time. He was passionately fond 
of racing, and had never missed a Melbourne Cup 
since he had been in the colonies. 

Basil Ray had ample means for a single man, and 
could have well afforded to take unto himself a wife 
had he been so minded. Desperate attacks had been 
made upon his affections by eligible belles, but so 
far he had resisted them all. True, he had engaged 
in several flirtations, some of them rather more 
serious than they ought to have been, but his heart 
had nev^r been touched. 

At Oxford Basil Ray had been in the 'Varsity 
eleven, and he had fought in the cricket field for the 
dark blues against the light. When he settled in 
Sydney he joined the New South Wales team when 
selected to play against Victoria and South Australia, 
but he had declined to appear in the field against 
an English eleven until the match narrated in the 
first chapter. 

''I am more of an Englishman than a Colonial," 
he had said when requested to play on former 
occasions, ''and I don't like fighting against my 
countrymen." 

However, when ten years had been spent in 
Australia he felt he could cast in his lot with, the 
colonial eleven, and luckily for them it was he did so. 

Basil Ray was wont to say his life had been 
thrown away. A strange assertion for a mai^ 
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not past thirty-five, and yet it was in a sense 
true. 

Had Basil been compelled to work for his living 
and make his own way in the world, he would have 
been capable of accomplishing great things. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he had never known what it was 
to be short of money. As a boy he was always the 
favourite of his uncle, who had amassed a fortune in 
India, and when he died he left the whole of his 
money, with the exception of a few small legacies to 
Basil. 

This caused offence to other members of the 
family, and was the chief reason of his leaving 
home to travel round the world. Basil had no 
intention of turning colonial when he left England, 
but, like hundreds of others, he found Australia such 
a comfortably place to live in he was loth to leave 
it. 

The life suited him. There was no restraint put 
upon him here, and he could do pretty much as 
he liked without fear of offending against the 
proprieties. 

He liked to wear any clothes that were most 
comfortable, and on Sunday he generally spent the 
day idling his time away in his yacht, or reading 
in a hammock, clad in the most negligent of 
costumes. All this he knew would have horri- 
fied his people at home, and, therefore, he pre- 
ferred to remain away, and do as he liked in 
Australia. 

Basil, at times, felt somewhat ashamed of living 
such a useless existence, but he had not the 
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strength of mind to tackle anything out of the 
common, and make a name for himself. 

He excelled in all kinds of sports, but it was a 
pleasure to him to do so, and to a man of his 
physique the bodily exertion was not fatiguing. 
Brain work completely ** fagged him/* so he said, 
and as he had money enough, and to spare, he 
declined to trouble his head much about political 
and other matters. 

He had been requested to stand for a seat in 
the Legislative Assembly, but had declined what he 
abruptly told a deputation was a doubtful honour. 

Basil could be sarcastic when he chose, and he 
never spared the feelings of others when he was 
in one of his bad humours. He was, however, 
naturally a good-natured, kind-hearted man; but 
he strove, by his off-hand manner, to dispel this 
idea, and as he often succeeded, he was generally 
looked upon as a somewhat callous individual. 

Basil lived in comfortable bachelor quarters at 
Randwick, and as Jie had nearly the whole of the 
house to himself he could do as he liked. A 
widow lady named Manning and her daughter May 
kept the house, and as they were not well off, 
Basil's occupation of their spare rooms was a 
welcome source of income to them. 

It would have gone hard with the man or 
woman either who had ventured to disparage Basil 
Ray in Mrs. Manning's presence. In her eyes 
there was not such another man on earth, and she 
almost worshipped him. She was an honest, plain 
woman, and her daughter May had a disposition^ 
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something like her mother's, but there the 
similarity ended. Mrs. Manning was plain, but 
homely, *while May was decidedly good-looking, 
and had a considerable idea of her own im- 
portance. 

May Manning and Basil Ray were very good 
friends, and the girl stood somewhat in awe of 
him. 

He fascinated her, and yet she was half afraid 
of him, and as for Basil, he looked upon het 
much in the same fashion that a big mastift 
would regard a toy terrier. He was fond ot 
teasing her, and it pleased "him to make her 
occasional presents, but he was not the man to 
forget the difference in their social positions. 

Basil had not lived long with the Mannings 
before he discovered that it took the good lady 
all her time to make both ends meet. 

When he paid Mrs. Manning her first month's 
rent he gave her an extra five pound note. She 
remonstrated with him, but all the satisfaction she 
got was that if she did not take that quietly he 
would " make it ten." 

He had given Mrs. Manning many extra five 
pound notes since then, and she had thankfully 
received them. 

Basil was free with his money if he thought his 
good actions would not be heard of. He had a 
horror of being thought charitable or liberal, and 
it pleased him when he heard, as he occasionally 
did, that he was mean, and spent all his money 
on himself. 
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Many a hard up man had Basil assisted, and 
it was seldom that he was asked for money in 
vain. 

He 'hated deceit, and if he discovered a lie 
had been told him to gain his sympathies he 
made a mental note of it, and the person who 
had deceived him got a warm reception next 
time they met. 

During his ten years' absence from England Basil 
had severed nearly all his home ties. His father and 
he had but little in common, and with his brother he 
could never agree. The memory of his mother, 
however, was still dear to him, and he often wrote 
her long accounts of his doings. She was a 
confirmed invalid, and he knew it was the one great 
pleasure of her life to receive his letters. 

''A man who loves his mother as Mr. Ray does," 
said Mrs. Manning, "cannot be a bad man," and she 
spoke the truth ; Basil Ray was not a bad man, but 
he was far from being a good one. 

He was a curious mixture of good and evil, 
and the former quality predominated, although 
not unfrequently the worser self was to the 
fore. 

Basil was tenacious, and once he set his mind on 
a certain thing he generally managed to get what he 
wanted. 

It has been necessary to dwell upon Basil Ray's 
character and disposition at some length, because 
he occupies a prominent space in this story, and if 
not understood some of his actions might bear a 
wrong construction. 
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Basil sat in his room on the night of the cricket 
match^ smoking a cigar and looking as comfortable 
as a man well could be. He still had on his 
cricketing clothes, and they were appropriate, 
considering the hot night. 

A breath of fresh air occasionally crept up from 
the sea, but the weather was very sultry. 

Basil yawned, and then looked at his watch and 
saw it was ten o'clock. 

'* I suppose those idiots will all be half tight 
by this time,^' he said, alluding to his fellow members 
of the victorious eleven ; " that is generally the way 
they celebrate what they are pleased to term a 
glorious victory. 

" Wonder how it would have gone if I had not 
played ? I won the match. No doubt about that, 
and I may as well take the credit for it, now there is 
no one to hear me praising myself. 

" I feel quite depressed to-night. It must be the heat. 
What a superstitious beggar I am. When I feel like 
this I always fancy something horrible is about to 
happen.^' 

He went on to the verandah, and looked far out to 
sea. The moon was full, and shone upon the calm 
waters. It was a lovely night, but oppressive. He 
sat down in his verandah chair and lit another cigar. 
Then he commenced to think, and his thoughts 
were evidently pleasant. 

** What a sweet face Ada Gosper has," he said to 
himself, ^* I never was so struck with a girl before 
at first sight. She looks quite an angel. Her 
education's against her, though. I don't like those 
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French convent girls as a rule. They are generally 
so infernally sly, at least that is my experience of 
them. What a contrast between Ada Gosper and 
her half sister Lilian Preston, and yet I like Lilian. 
I wonder why I like her? Because I have no 
business to do, and she is another man^s wife, I 
suppose. We have a knack in this world of liking 
what we ought not to. 

" Hector Preston's an ass. What on earth induced 
a splendid woman like Lilian to marry such a man 
I can't imagine. I'm sure she does not care a jot 
for him, and I don't think he cares much for her, 
excepting as a valuable acquisition to his household 
treasures. They are an ill-assorted pair, and yet 
they get on very well together. 

" What does it matter to me ? Why am I always 
thinking about Lilian? I believe she cares for me 
as much as her selfish nature will allow her to care 
for anyone but herself. She's not much like Sir 
George — in her disposition. Must have been on 
the mother's side, I suppose. 

"I've half promised to go home ^ith the next 
Australian eleven. Wonder how she'll take that ? 
Fancies I cannot leave her side for a moment, I 
suppose. Well, she's mistaken, as many a woman 
has been before her. Lilian's very clever and very 
handsome, but she's not going to make a fool of 
me. 

Lilian Preston was Sir George Gosper's daughter, 
by his first wife, and three years ago she had married 
Hector Preston, a Stock Exchange speculator, who 
had made fabulous sums of money — so reports said. 
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Hector Preston was a born gambler, and had of 
late gone in for racing extensiyely. He had asked 
Basil Ray to manage his horses for him, and Basil 
had flatly refused to do so. 

Hector Preston, strangely enough, liked Basil as 
much as Basil disliked him. He knew Basil was 
fond of Lilian, but that did not trouble him much. 
He fancied he knew his wife, and, therefore, he 
pitied any man who succumbed to her attractions. 
He never doubted his wife. He had implicit con- 
fidence in her discretion, although he knew she was 
given to flirtation. He knew the way to get what 
he wanted was through Lilian, and he had per- 
suaded her to request Basil Ray to reconsider his 
decision, and take charge of his stud. 

Lilian was also anxious Basil should do as her 
husband wished, because it would be the means of 
bringing him into constant communication with 
her. 

Basil Ray, as he sat half asleep on his verandah, 
fancied he knew Lilian Preston thoroughly. He 
never made a greater mistake in his life. She 
knew him, but he did not know the hundredth 
part of what she was capable to gain her ends. 
Had he done so his whole career would have been 
different, and his life would not have been thrown 
away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FASCINATING PLEADER. 

When Basil Ray came down to breakfast next 
morning he found a couple of letters on the 
table. 

He glanced at the first, and not knowing the 
handwriting he opened it and found it was an 
invitation from Sir George Gosper to spend a 
fortnight at Heron Hall on the Hawkesbury 
River. 

*' He is a real good fellow, Sir George," said 
Basil, '^and it's about the only place I care to 
spend a few days at. Plenty of good shooting ana 
fishing, and some long rides through a wild country. 
That's just what I like. It will suit me down to 
the ground. Fll accept with pleasure. Sir George. 
Small party of visitors will be there. That's rather 
a bore, but one cannot arrange everything in a 
satisfactory manner. I shall have the chance of a 
little flirtation with that demure young convent 
lady. Miss Ada Gosper. Very pretty girl, beautiful 
girl, I might add, and probably interesting. Frenchi- 
fied girls often are interesting. The Parisian 
system is less barbarously stiff than the English, 
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although the French keep their demoiselles very 
well under control. Wonder who the other letter's 
from? Ah!" 

This exclamation as he took up the second letter 
proved he knew the handwriting. It was a lady's 
hand evidently, and Basil seemed none too pleased 
to receive it. 

'^Wonder what she wants now," he said. "I've 
been her poodle long enough. She must get some- 
one else to do her fetching and carrying. TU see 
what she has to say, at any r^te." 

He tore the envelope open, and a delicate 
perfume of violets floated about him. 

" Pshaw 1 " he said. "Why will women use these 
abominably scented papers. If they only knew 
how we men detest the sickening odour they 
would soon drop this bad habit. Fd much rather 
receive a note with a billhead to it than a scented 
billet douxJ^ 

He read the letter, and it evidently interested 
him more than he anticipated. He read it twice, 
and then put it in his pocket. 

The letter was from Lilian Preston, and in it 
she said she would .drive round to see him, as she 
had important news for him about " Hector's " 
horses, 

"I know what her news is," said Basil, half 
savagely. " Preston's been putting her up to 
coaxing me to take charge of his infernal stud. I 
would not object to do it for any other man i» 
his position, but hang it all if I care about doing 
it for him. Why I have such an antipathy for the 
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man I cannot imagine. He^s not half a bad sort, 
I believe ; but somehow or other it goes against my 
grain to be civil to him." 

Lilian Preston would have explained to Basil 
that he did not like Hector Preston because he 
possessed what Basil coveted, namely, herself. Of 
course Basil would have denied this vigorously, 
but there was a good deal of truth in it. 

At the time appointed Lilian Preston drove up 
to BasiFs house, for such it was to all intents and 
purposes, and having charmed Mrs. Manning by her 
free and easy style towards her, she was ushered 
upstairs to Basil's room by Mary. 

*• Good morning, Basil. So glad to see you 
looking so well after your exertions yesterday. 
How well you played. I was quite proud of you. 
You won the match, and a grateful country ought 
to recognise the fact." 

**You flatter me, Mrs. Preston," he said. "I 
played my best, and I had a good deal of luck. 
Of course I am glad our side won." 

Lilian Preston pouted. Something had offended 
her. She looked sharply at Basil and said : 

*^ Why do you not call me Lilian, Basil ? I 
hate to hear that formal Mrs. Preston. I might 
have been married for years, and be about to 
celebrate my silver wedding. It is so very 
ancient." 

"Do you think it is proper for me to call you 
Trilian?" said Basil. 

" Of course it is. Are we not great friends, and 
what's more, I am sure Hector would not object. 
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Lots of my male friends call me Lilian/' she 
said. 

This was not true, but she knew it would 
pique Basil, and she had not estimated wrongly. 

"If so many of your friends call you Lilian it 
must be quite a relief to be addressed as Mrs. 
Preston,'' he said. *' I shall be out of the common 
if I do so." 

**You must call me Lilian," she said. "I did 
not mean what I said, Basil. Very few women 
call me Lilian, and no men, excepting you, 
Basil." 

She stood beside him, and put her tiny gloved 
hand upon his arm. She was very beautiful, and 
had a superb figure. Basil yielded, as he in- 
variably did to her mere touch, and as he took 
her hands and looked into her face he said: 

'^ Lilian, you are a sorceress, I think. You 
should be merciful, when you know your power." 

She smiled, and gave him a look that made the 
blood tingle in his veins. 

Such women as Lilian Preston have, in day's 
gone by, caused blood to flow freely, and battles 
to be lost and won. 

" Sit down, Basil. I want to talk to you on 
business," she said. 

** There, that's better," she went on, as she 
gracefully settled herself in a lounging chair. 
Lilian Preston always looked graceful. She had 
a happy knack of never being in an inelegant 
posture. Basil, as he looked at her, was strangely 
fascinated. He hated himself for being so weak, 
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and yet he did not wish to fight against the 
charm. 

^' I want you to do me a favour, Basil," she 
said. 

"I know what it is,*' he replied; "you want 
me to take charge of Preston's stud, and I may 
as well tell you I will not do so.*' 

"Yes you will,** she thought; "and you shall 
promise me to do so before I leave this room.*' 

Aloud she said : 

"That is certainly why I am here, Basil. 
Hector is very anxious to have you in command 
at Rylston. He knows you are so well up in 
racing, and he has so far been able to place 
reliance upon no one. There are over a score of 
horses there now, Basil. Some of them have cost 
a lot of money, and not one of them has won a 
decent race. Hector says it is because the 
trainers he has had are imbeciles, and do not 
either know their business or in what races to 
put the horses to give them a chance." 

"And do you suppose I am going to turn 
trainer to oblige Mr. Preston ? " said Basil, with a 
sneer. 

"Now, do not be nasty, Basil/' she said, "or, 
as you men would put it, 'cut up rough.' Hector 
would never think of asking you to be his private 
trainer. He merely wants you to superintend. 
You could have as many men as you like, and you 
can have as much money as you want. Of course 
I know you are not in want of money, Basil, but 
for all that you are not as rich as Hector, and s^ 
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few thousands a year would do you no harm, 
more especially as your occupation would be 
congenial/' 

*' I don't half like it/' said Basil, yielding a 
point. '' It is such a derogatory position." 

"Not at all,", said Lilian; "just the reverse. 
Look at home, and see how many men in similar 
positions to yourself manage large studs." 

" That's true," said Basil. " I never looked at 
it in that light before. I know Preston has 
some good horses, and it seems a shame they 
should be ruined for want of occasional super- 
vision." 

" That's just what it is," said Lilian. " You 
see, Basil, it will be an act of kindness to do 
what Hector, or rather what t ask you to do. 
You can run up to Rylston in an hour by 
train, and it will be something for you to do. 
Your time is never fully occupied, and I 
am sure you will like it once you make a 
start." 

"No doubt about that," said Basil. "I love 
horses. It was the idea of being regarded as 
Preston's trainer riled me at first." 

" But you see now, Basil, the position is quite 
different to that of an ordinary trainer. You are 
merely taking charge of the stud to oblige a friend, 
and not as a paid trainer. Of course Hector will 
not allow you to be out of pocket by. the transac- 
tion, and he knows you will be put to consider- 
able expense. He told me you could draw upon 
jbim for whatever you required, and he thought he 
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knew you well enough to know he was perfectly 
safe in making such an offer." 

" Really, Lilian, you flatter me," said Basil. 
" I am glad your husband has such faith in my 
honesty. As for drawing upon him, as he calls it, I 
shall merely do that when I think it is absolutely 
necessary. Mind, if I take charge of the stud it 
must be on the distinct understanding that I am 
not to be interfered with, and that I can throw up 
the whole business at my convenience." 

" You can make your own terms," said Lilian, 
** provided you do as we wish. There will be 
no difficulty about that. Come, Basil, will you 
accept ? '* 

" I should like to think the matter over," he 
said. 

" Decide now, Basil. I want to tell Hector I 
have succeeded in overcoming the. dragon when I 
return." 

" Very well. As 'you w^ish, Lilian. I will take 
charge of the Rylston stud, but bear in mind I do 
it because you ask me, and not because it is your 
husband's wish." 

" You dear, good fellow. Tm so glad," she said. 
" Hector is a bit of a bore, is he not ? " she 
asked, suddenly. 

" Whatever I may think I should have imagined 
you would not have made use of such an ex- 
pression," said Basil. 

*' You are a curious man, Basil. I can hardly 
make you out. One minute you are all fire, and 
the next ice." 
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'* You can soon melt the ice," thought Basil. 

*' I forgot, Lilian," he said. " I have promised 
to go to England with the next Australian 
Eleven. How can I manage that if I take charge 
of the stud." 

"Oh, there is plenty of time to think about 
that,^' she said. '^ Besides, it is not finally decided 
whether an eleven will go next season or the 
season after." 

*' Quite right," he replied, ''and by that time 
they may find a better man than I am." 

" That is impossible, Basil," she said, with a 
look of admiration at his handsome face and 
athletic figure. 

" You flatterer,," he said, with a laugh. " I 
can assure you there are lots of younger men 
than I am ^uite capable of filling my place." 

" You talk as though you were an old man, 
Basil," she replied, " and yet you are only a few 
years my senior." 

** You will never grow old, Lilian," he said. 
" You don't look a day older than when I first 
met you ; in fact, I think you are younger than ever." 

She smiled, and looked with eyes full of a 
softened light, as she said : 

'* Do you really think so, Basil? Ah, those 
were happy days when you and I first met." 

" Mere romance, Lilian. You are Mrs. Hector 
Preston now. Forbidden fruit, and all that sort 
of thing," he said. 

*' F^orbidden fruit is sweet," she said, with a sigh. 

'' But turns bitter as gall when eaten," he said. 

c 
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Then, thinking they were on rather dangerous 
ground, he said : 

"You can tell Preston I will do what I can 
to make his racing stud pay/' 

"I will," she replied; "and you cannot tell 
how much I am obliged to you, Basil, for grant- 
ing my request." 

She saw the envelope which Sir George had 
addressed to Basil lying on the table. She knew 
her father's handwriting at once, and said : 

*' I see you have heard from Sir George this 
morning." 

''Yes," said Basil. " He has sent me an invitation 
to spend a fortnight at Heron Hall." 

"And of course you will accept it," said Lilian. 

" Certainly," he said ; " and as Rylston is not many 
miles away, I shall be within riding distance of the 
stud." 

"When do you go to Heron Hall?" she asked. 

"Next week. I shall be glad to get away for a 
few days. It becomes rather monotonous in bachelor 
quarters," he said. 

Lilian Preston thought for a moment. She 
wondered why she had not received an invitation to 
Heron Hall. Perhaps it would come by the next 
post. 

" If he goes to Heron Hall he'll see Ada," she 
thought, and this idea did not please her. She did 
not know he had seen her sister at the cricket 
match. 

" Ada IS very good looking," she thought to herself. 
" She's what most men would consider interesting. 
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Just the sort of innocent to captivate a man like 
Basil if he is thrown much in her society. That 
would not suit me at all. I like Basil too much for 
that/' 

"You are in deep thought, Lilian/^ said Basil. 
''What is it ? Something important, Til be bound." 

"It is rather important, Basil," she said. "But I 
must go now. Hector will be delighted at the success 
of my mission. '* 

Basil handed her into the carriage, and as he shook 
hands she said : 

"You will see my sister Ada at Heron Hall, Basil. 
She has just returned from school. She is quite a 
prim convent girl. I always think they are very 
uninteresting." 

Basil smiled as he said : 

" I thought her an uncommonly interesting looking 
girl when Sir George introduced me to her at the 
cricket match." 

Lilian Preston started. 

So he had seen Ada, and thought her interesting. 

" I did not know you had met her, Basil," she said. 
" Do you think she is at all like me ? " 

"No," he said, in such a decided tone that she 
winched. 

" Home," she said to the coachman, and Basil 
raised his hat as the carriage drove away. 

"You will find me at Heron Hall, Basil Ray," she 
said to herself. " I do not mean to leave the field 
clear for my amiable sister. Oh, dear, no. Invitation 
or no invitation, I shall go to Heron Hall next 
week." 
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On arriving home, however, she found an invitation 
from l>er step-mother. Lady Gosper, to come to 
Heron Hall the following week, and she added : " Of 
course Hector will come with you if business 
permits." 

" I shall accept, whatever Hector does," she said. 
** I fancy there will be some good sport at Heron Hall. 
I would not miss it for worlds." 
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CHAPTER IV, 

HERON HALL. 

Few parts of New South Wales can compare 
favourably with the beautiful scenery on the Hawkes- 
bury River.. The silvery water winds and twists 
round numerous headlands, runs far up into exquisite 
coves, and wends its way through enchanting 
scenery. 

It is a river suggestive of poetry, and with nothing 
prosaic about it. For many miles it is navigable by 
fairly large steamers, and excursionists dwell with 
rapture upon its varying scenes, and the charming 
prospect it affords them after the heat and bustle 
of Sydney. Famous for fishing, boating, and shooting 
is the Hawkesbury, and Sir George Oosperms residence 
was in the midst of it all. Basil Ray, as he sat 
lolling back in a comfortable first-class carriage 
smoking a cigar glanced through the open window 
and caught glimpses of the river nestling at the foot 
of mountain ranges, and looking calm and placid in 
the sunlight, thought what a beautiful land this 
was. 

He did not repent leaving England now. He 
would have felt it a hard wrench to tear himself 
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away from the country of his adoption, and which 
he had to confess had been kind to him. 

The train from Sydney to Newcastle traces its 
way through some picturesque scenes, and Basil 
had often passed through them on his way to 
Heron Hall. 

He loved scenes such as these. There was a 
halo of romance about the wild rocky land through 
which the train whirled. 

All was so still and peaceful save for the rattle 
of the carriage and the snorting of the engine 
as it toiled up a more than ordinary steep 
incline. 

When the train reached the platform at Hawkes- 
bury he got out, and found a comfortable 
wagonette awaiting his arrival. 

His baggage was quickly placed on the box 
seat, and he was soon driving in the direction of 
the Hall, where he knew a hearty welcome from 
Sir George awaited him. 

Heron Hall was about a couple of miles from 
the Hawkesbury Station, and it was for the 
colonies an old-fashioned place, with a venerable 
look about it denoting antiquity and family history 
it did not possess. 

Heron Hall had come into Sir George Gosper's 
possession in rather a peculiar manner. It had 
been the residence of his first wife's father's 
solicitor, a bachelor, and somewhat of a 
misanthrope. 

The old man, when he retired from the profession, 
made the Hall a hobby, and he endeavoured in all 
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manner of ways to make it look as old and 
venerable as himself. 

Sir George and Lady Gosper were the only 
people he ever invited to visit him there, and Lady 
Gosper took such a fancy to the old bachelor's 
den, as she called it, that the musty man of law 
vowed no one should possess it but herself when 
he was gone. 

He lived a lonely life, and only had two servants 
in the place, one of them an old and faithful re- 
tainer who had been with him for many years. 

One morning the owner of Heron Hall was 
found dead in his bed, and in his hand was a 
will, in which he left Heron Hall and its contents 
to Lady Gosper, she being free to dispose of it as 
she pleased at the time of her death. 

Sir George and Lady Gosper came to reside at 
Heron Hall soon after the funeral of its former 
owner, and, strange to say, exactly twelve months 
after his death Lady Gosper died suddenly almost 
at the same hour and on the same day of the 
month and in the same room. 

Sir George was not a superstitious man, but he 
got the idea into his head that it was fatal for 
anyone to sleep in this particular room, and he had 
caused it to be locked up and the contents to 
remain undisturbed. 

The room was opened once a week and carefully 
dusted, and then closed and locked again, and there 
was no fear of anyone going into it, more especially 
at night, as a rumour had got afloat that strange 
noises were heard in it when all was quiet. 
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Heron Hall had every appearance of a hospi- 
table country gentleman's residence, and such it was 
in every sense of the word. 

It stood on spacious grounds which sloped down 
until they ended at the Hawkesbury River, and the 
view from the lawn was grand. 

At this point the river was wide, and on the 
opposite side the bank rose precipitously, and 
numerous caves and inlets could be found in the 
rocks. 

When Basil arrived at the Hall he received a 
hearty welcome from Sir George and Lady Gosper, 
and rather a shy greeting from Ada Gosper. 

He had barely time to thank his host for his 
kind invitation, when he gave a start of surprise 
as Lilian Preston entered the room. 

'* You look quite surprised. You didn't expect to 
find me here, Basil," she said. 

"I certainly did not,'' he replied. *'This is an 
unexpected pleasure. You did not mention you 
were coming when I saw you the other day." 

" I did not receive my invitation until I reached 
home," she said, "Lady Gosper was thoughtful 
enough to request me to visit the Hall. No doubt 
she imagined I should be able to make you talk, and 
be less of a bore than usual, Basil." 

" Indeed, I did not think anything of the kind, 
Lilian. Basil is always good company at Heron 
Hall, whatever he may be elsewhere." 

" That he is," said Sir George. '^ I'm sure you 
never found Basil a bore," he added, with a smile, 
as he looked at Lilian. 
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" Oh, yes, I have," she answered. " I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him to undertake 
the management of the Rylstgn stud for Hector, but 
he has consented." 

" Glad to hear it, Basil, my boy," said Sir 
George. *'You want something to occupy your 
mind, and the thing will just suit you. Rylston is 
not so far from here. We must run over and 
have a look at the place before you return." 

The house party at the hall numbered a dozen, 
and Basil Ray was familiar with most of those 
present. 

After dinner an adjournment was made to the 
billiard room, and Basil, who was a good player, 
had won three games, when Hector Preston, who 
had come down by a later train, arrived. 

** Hallo, Basil," he said. ** Glad to see you. 
Awfully good of you to undertake the manage- 
ment of Rylston for me. The horses are all going 
wrong there, and I never win a decent race with 
any of them, although, goodness knows, I paid 
enough money for some of the brutes." 

*'Too much, probably," said Basil, '* I shall try 
to make them pay their way when I get hold of 
them." 

'*I don't care so much about their paying," 
said Preston. " All I want is to win a decent 
race or two with them. Ah, you have just finished • 
your game. I'll play you a level hundred up for a 
fiver." 

*'A11 right," said Basil. *' But I am sure to 
beat you." 
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'^ Indeed," said Hector Preston, who fancied 
himself a good player. " I think you will have all 
your work cut out." 

The game was a close one, and eighty all was 
called, when Basil got the balls in a good position, 
and made a pretty break of twenty, which ran him 
out. 

*• Bravo, Basil," said Sir George. '* You are as 
clever at billiards, almost, as you are at cricket." 

^' Not quite. Sir George. I much prefer the out- 
door game," said Basil. 

In the meantime the ladies were amusing 
themselves by pulling to pieces the various 
members of the male sex with whom they were 
acquainted, and also passing uncharitable remarks 
upon sundry of their own sex. 

Ada Gosper and Lilian were chatting together, 
when the former said: 

*'Why do you call Mr. Ray, Basil, Lilian? Is 
he such a very old friend of yours ? " 

''Yes," said Lilian. "He would be. quite oflfended 
if I used such a formal term as Mr. Ray to him. 
He has always been Basil to me, and he always 
will be. You seem quite enthusiastic about him, 
Ada. Take care; I can assure you he is not a 
marrying man." 

Ada Gosper blushed as she said : 

" How can you talk like that, Lilian ? I have 
only known him for a few hours. He is certainly 
an interesting man ; and what a splendid 
cricketer! How handsome he looked when he 
was at the wickets." 
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*'Come, you are getting on very well for a 
demure school-girl just out of a convent/' laughed 
Lilian. ''You have evidently taken stock of Basil. 
I will tell him, Ada. I am sure he will feel 
flattered." 

"Oh, please don't do anything so foolish," said 
Ada, pleadingly. 

" ' Don't ' is not grammar, Ada mine. But I 
shall certainly tell Basil what a conquest he has 
made. It will make him even more conceited 
than he is ; but then all men are conceited where 
our sex is concerned." 

"I'm sure Mr. Ray is not conceited," said Ada. 
" Here he comes. I'll put the question to him. 
* Are you conceited or are you not ? ' Will that 
do, Ada?" 

But Ada Gosper, seeing Basil approaching, 
hastily rose, and went out of the open French 
window on to the lawn. 

" I have frightened your sister away," said 
Basil. 

" Not at all," said Lilian. " She felt rather faint. 
It is hot and close in the room. Shall we go 
outside ? " 

**As you like," said Basil. 

The gentlemen were conversing with the ladies 
in various parts of the room, and only Lady 
Gosper saw Lilian and Basil step out on to the lawn. 
She did not at all approve of Lilian's conduct 
with gentlemen, and with Basil in particular, and 
she wondered Hector Preston was such a fool as 
to allow it. 
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''Much pleasanter here," said Basil. "By Jove! 
what a charming night. May I smoke?" 

" Of course you may, Basil. You know I never 
object to you smoking." 

" Oh, indeed. Very good of you, I am sure," 
and he lit his cigar. ** Where is Miss Gosper, I 
wonder? She came out on to the lawn." 

" Gone inside again, I presume," said Lilian, 
pettishly. **You seem quite interested in Ada, 
She's only a school-girl. I wonder what men can 
see in a chit like that ? " 

"Occasionally we like the innocence of girl- 
hood," said Basil. " It is a pleasant change, after 
the women of the world." 

"You are very rude to-night, Basil. I know 
ivhat that means." 

" No offence, Lilian. I beg your pardon. Of 
course I did not allude to you as a wonian of the 
world. You are a paragon of perfection — a model 
wife." 

"Basil, be quiet. I will not be chaffed by you. 
What has put you in such a bad humour? Is it 
because Hector is here?" she said, softly. 

" Yes," he replied. " He's my * boss ' now, as 
you say in the colonies, and I don't like the 
sensation. I've never had a 'boss' before." 

This was not what she expected. She was angry 
with him because he had not understood her 
meaning. 

" How dense you men are," she said. " You 
knew very well what I . meant, Basil. Hector is 
not your ' boss.' I am." 
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She said it so firmly that he looked at her 
curiously. 

"That makes all the difference," he replied; 
**but I never found the woman that could *boss' 
me yet, Lilian." 

'* I can, Basil, and you know it," she said. 

He felt uneasy. There might be some truth in her 
words after all. He was silent for a few moments, 
and they walked on towards a small summer-house. 

*' Basil, why are you so cold towards me of 
late ? " she said, coaxingly. 

'• Because it's not right, Lilian. You are another 
man's wife. It might have been different once, 
but not now. All that is over, Lilian." 

*' It is not over, Basil. Hector does not love me 
one bit. He looks upon me as one of his goods 
and chattels, nothing more. I am a miserable 
woman, Basil." 

" You don't look it," he said. " Really I should 
have thought you were very happy. You ought to 
be. Preston is a remarkably indulgent husband. 
He lets you do as you like, and I am sure you 
spend as much money as you like." 

Her eyes flamed, as she said, angrily: 

"And do you think that is all a woman wants, 
Basil — to be treated like that? I tell you, Basil, some- 
times I hate him, sometimes I feel I could kill him." 

" Lilian, you are mad," he said. ** You must 
not talk like that." 

'* I know it is wicked, Basil; but I cannot help 
it. He does not understand me. He never loved 
me, and I never loved him." 
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'* Then why did you marry him ? " asked Basil, 
naturally enough. 

She did not answer him, and he pressed her no 
further. He had his own opinion why she married 
Hector Preston, and he pitied her, while he almost 
felt he could despise her. 

*' Look, Basil,'' she said, suddenly. *^ Tm sure I 
saw a boat on the river coming towards the garden/' 

*' Nonsense," he said. ** Not at this time of 
night. You must have been mistaken." 

*^ Perhaps I was, but I always get nervous at 
Heron Hall. Two attempts have been made to 
steal Sir George's plate, and he's so careless with 
it. It is tempting men to burglary, the way he 
leaves it about." 

** Why do you get such morbid fancies into your 
head ? " he said. ** We had better go inside now, 
it is getting late." 

They were about to re-enter the room, when 
Lilian put her hand on his arm, and said in an 
awe-struck voice : 

" Basil, this is the very day." 

" What day ? " he asked, in surprise. 

** The day old died, and the day Lady 

Gosper died. Basil, look, there is a light in her 
room." 

Basil knew the Heron Hall history, and as he 
glanced at the ill-fated room he started, for he 
distinctly saw a light moving in it. 

'* Must be a shadow on the window from one 
of the other rooms," he said. *^ Come Jnside. 
You are nervous and tired." 
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She stepped into the drawing-room, and Basil 
followed. 

" Good-night," he said, for they were all about 
to retire to their rooms. 

'* Good-night, Basil. Look/' she said, " I always 
have this with me at Heron Hall,*' and she showed 
the butt of a tiny but dangerous revolver. " It is 
so lonely, and I am such a coward." 

** Dangerous playthings for women," he said, 
smiling at what he thought was her excessive 
nervousness. 

When the lights were out in Heron Hall, two 
men stole slowly up the lawn from the river in the 
direction of the house. Lilian Preston was right. 
She had seen a boat on the river. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BURGLARY AND MURDER. 

The two men walked quietly up the lawn, 
keeping well wuthin the shadow of the trees and 
shrubs. 

They were evidently familiar with the place, and 
knew what they were about. 

*^ Nice dark night for our job, sir," said the 
smaller of the two men, a thick-set, muscular man. 

*' Yes, Tony, it just suits us. Sorry they have 
company at the Hall. They might disturb us, and 
it would not be nice to encounter half a dozen 
swells like Basil Ray. He'd be a handful him- 
self for any man. I don't half like taking Sir 
George's family plate when he has distinguished 
visitors to admire it." 

The man addressed as Tony chuckled, as he 
said : 

^' Much you care about the old man's feelings. 
I reckon you'd think you'd done well if you got 
half of the plate and one of the women chucked 
in." 

*' Shut up, Tony," said his companion. ** What 
do you know about women?" 



\ 
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*' Not as much as you, captain. I reckon you*ve 
had a pretty wide experience in your time." 

** I have. Much wider than ever you may hope 
to have, and it has not done me much good." 

"Quite sure you know how to get in, Cap.?" 
said Tony. 

"Rather. I haven't been a swell cracksman for 
nothing, Tony. I guess Sir George and some of 
his friends would be a bit surprised if they knew 
what my real occupation was." 

"Hush!" said Tony. "See, there's a light." 

His companion started, and said in a whisper: 

" I don't like that, Tony. It's in the haunted 
room. Hang it all! I'm getting a bit super-, 
stitious. I'm afraid this night's work will not 
end very well." 

" Bosh ! " said Tony. " That's not like you, Cap. 

Who cares for ghosts? D ghosts. I'd sooner 

deal with half a dozen ghosts than one real 
man." 

"Here we are. Now silence," said the man 
we will address for the present as "Captain." 

He tried the French window, and found it 
locked. Producing several keys from his pocket, 
he soon found one that turned the lock. The 
window was not bolted inside, and it opened 
easily, and without the slightest noise. 

They stepped quietly into the room, and Cap- 
tain whispered : 

"Have you got the 'glimmer' all right?" 

"Yes." 

" Show a bit of light" 

D 
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Tony slightly turned on the light from his 
dark "bulPs eye," and shone it round the room. 

'' Here we are/' said Captain, as he made 
for the heavy side-board, and quickly opened the 
door. 

"Whew!" said Tony, in raptures at the haul 
they were about to make, for before his astonished 
eyes was an array of silver plate seldom seen in this 
part of the world. 

*' Stow that, Tony. You bag the swag, while I 
keep a look-out in the hall." 

Tony produced a canvas bag of considerable 

dimensions from under his capacious coat, and 

•commenced to pull a quantity of soft wadding out 

of his pockets. He had brought this to prevent 

the plate from rattling when safely stowed away. 

He had secured two or three articles, when 
Captain suddenly came back into the room and 
said: 

''There's somebody stirring. Lie low, Tony. 
Not a breath." 

They heapd the stairs creak as though someone 
was coming down, and then all was still again. 

Tony had shut off the light, and they were in 
perfect darkness. 

• Captain felt nervous almost for the first time in 
his life. An uncanny feeling crept over him, and 
he could not help thinking of the light he had 
seen in the ''haunted room," as he styled it. 

Hector Preston occupied the room above, and 
his wife slept in the adjoining apartment, there 
being a connection between the two rooms. 
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Preston fancied he heard a noise in the room 
below. He was a light sleeper, and of a somewhat 
nervous temperament. He could not rest, and at 
length got out of bed, and going to his wife^s door 
said : 

*' Lilian, are you asleep?" 

No answer. 

" Lilian,'' he said again. 

This time she answered, and asked what he 
wanted. 

'^ I'm sure there's someone stirring in the house," 
he said. "I cannot sleep a wink. I have heard 
all sorts of noises." 

Lilian had gone to bed in an uneasy frame of 
mind. She could not get it out of her head that 
she had seen a boat pulling across the river, and 
the light in the disused room troubled her. 

"You must be mistaken," she said. "No one 
would be moving about at this hour. Why do you 
disturb me like this ? " 

Hector Preston began to feel foolish. After all, 
what need was there to rouse his wife ? 

He went back to bed and lay down, but he 
could not sleep. Again he heard a grating sound 
in the room below. 

He could stand it no longer, so he got out of 
bed again and opened the door quietly. 

He looked out, and then started. There was a 
faint glimmer of light shining out of the dining- 
room into the hall. 

His first impulse was to rouse the household. 
Then he thought what a fool he would look if it 
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was only one of the inmates who had gone down- 
stairs during the night in search of something. 

Basil Ray's room was close at hand. Should he 
call him ? 

Strange to say, Basil was at that precise moment 
tossing about, unable to sleep. His conversation 
with Lilian Preston had upset him. 

Basil was by no means a bad man. He did not 
consider it wrong to flirt with Lilian occasionally, 
but he felt that after her conversation on the lawn, 
even that was now impossible without danger to 
both of them. 

As Basil lay awake he also fancied he heard a 
peculiar noise in the house,* but he put it down to 
one of the thousand and one sounds of the night 
which invariably distract the restless sleeper. 

" Rats," thought Basil, and tried to doze off. 

No use. He could not sleep. 

Just as Hector Preston had made up his mind to 
go half-way down the hall stairs in order to ascertain 
what caused the light to shine from the dining- 
room, Basil Ray got out of bed, struck a light, and 
sat down in a lounging chair, after putting his 
dressing-gown on. 

** Fm sure somebody's stirring, Tony," said 
Captain. *^ Let us clear with what you have got." 

" It's a pity to leave such a plant," said Tony. 

" Can't be helped, Tony. Come along," he 
said. 

Again the stairs creaked, and, looking out into 
the hall again. Captain fancied he heard someone 
cautiously creeping down the stairs. 
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He was not deceived. Hector Preston was 
determined to find out what the noise and light 
meant. 

Tony, in lifting his bag, could not avoid rattling 
some of the plate in his anxiety to get away 
quickly. 

Hector Preston heard it, and in a moment it 
flashed upon him that there were burglars in 
the house, and Sir George's plate was their 
object. 

He was unarmed, and knew not what weapons 
the burglars might have in their possession. 

If he gave the alarm then they would prob- 
ably get clear away before the household was 
aroused. 

The situation in Heron Hall at this par- 
ticular hour was intensely dramatic, could all 
within its walls have been aware of what was 
passing. 

In the dining-room Tony had just secured his booty, 
and placed it carefully on his shoulder. 

Captain stood at the door with the dark lantern, 
listening intently for any sound to come from the 
hall. The lamp cast a faint shadow on the stair- 
case, and Captain saw the figure of a man leaning 
over the banister. 

Basil Ray sat in a lounging chair, in his dressing- 
gown, feeling depressed and sleepless. 

Hector Preston was leaning on the banister, 
half-way down the staircase, and looking over in 
the direction of the room from which the light 
shone. 
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The stillness could almost be felt, it was so 
intense. 



Suddenly, and without the slightest note of 
warning, the sharp crack of a pistol rang through 
the silent house. 

A piercing shriek, and the fall of a heavy body 
followed. 

Tony dropped his "swag," and fled for his life 
through the open window, and Captain followed 
close on his heels. 

They made for the boat, and jumped in and 
pulled for their lives across the river. 

Basil Ray sprang from his seat as though the 
shot had struck him, and rushed to the door, 
forgetting to take the light with him. He heard 
a faint rustle at the farther end of the passage 
as he looked out. 

Everything was quiet. He must have fallen 
asleep, and been dreaming. 

No. That was impossible. He had heard a shot. 
It had roused the inmates, and lights appeared in 
the various rooms, and doors were thrown open. 

Sir George Gosper was one of the first to speak. 

"What has happened?" he shouted. "I thought 
I heard a pistol shot." 

" Hector, Hector. Where are you ? " sounded 
from Lilian Preston's room, and in another instant 
she was in the passage, in a light wrapper, with 
her face as white as a sheet, and a look of horror 
in her eyes. 
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" What has happened ? " she said. *' Is Hector 
here with you ? I thought I heard a shot, and it 
was so near, it almost sounded in his room. He 
i^ not there. Where is he, father?" 

Basil Ray had obtained a light, and rushed down 
the staircase. When he got to the foot he fell 
over something, and went headlong down on the 
hall floor, his light going out at the same time. 

** Bring a light," he shouted, and in an instant 
half-a-dozen candles and lamps were shining down 
the staircase. 

What was this ghastly thing huddled up at the 
foot of the stairs? 

All glanced at it in fearful amaze. Basil was the 
first to recover himself. 

*^ Good God ! " he said, in a voice full of alarm. 
^'It's Hector Preston. He's been shot dead." 

In an instant he was by his side, and he saw 
there was no hope. 

Hector Preston had been shot through the heart, 
and was stone dead. 

Blank amazement and horror was depicted on 
every countenance. 

Lilian Preston, with a wild cry, broke through 
the group standing round the body, and threw 
herself upon her dead husband. 

No one attempted to remove her. She sobbed 
as though her heart would break. 

''Take her away, Sir George," whispered Basil. 
"This is no place for her. We must search the 
house and grounds. This is burglars' murderous 
work." 
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No trouble to take Lilian Preston away now. 
She had fainted. She was taken to her own 
room, where Ada and Lady Gosper attended to 
her. 

'^Ah! here we are, Sir George/' said Basil, as 
he found the canvas bag full of plate, which 
Tony in his hurried flight had dropped on the 
floor. 

** Burglars' work, as I expected." 

**This is a terrible affair," said Sir George. 
** Poor Hector. I wish the devils had got 
all I possessed sooner than this should have 
happened." 

Hector Preston's body was tenderly carried 
upstairs, and placed on a bed in a spare room. 

Nothing could be done until morning, but no 
sooner was it daylight than a thorough search 
of the house and grounds was made. Traces 
could be found in the damp ground leading 
down to the river, and it was evident the 
burglars had rowed across and gone back the 
same way. 

The general opinion was that Hector Preston 
had heard a noise in the dining-room, had got 
up and gone downstairs to see what caused it, 
and surprising the burglars had been shot dead 
on the spot. 

Lilian Preston endorsed this view, and explained 
how Hector had called her during the night, and 
said he fancied he heard a noise in the room 
below. She had gone to sleep again, and was 
next aroused by the pistol shot. 
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The usual inquest was held, and an open 
verdict of murder against some person or persons 
unknown was returned. 



Tony and Captain rowed across the river the 
night of the burglary as fast as they could pull. 
It was not until they were safely on the far side 
that Tony said : 

**I never got such a fright in my life, Captain. 
Who the devil could have fired that shot? You 
were looking in the hall, did you see any- 
thing?'' 

Captain did not answer for a few moments, 
then he said : 

** Don't ask me anything about it, Tony. We 
are well out of that infernal place. Heron Hall 
is haunted, I am certain." 

Tony was not to be put off this way. 

*' rU swear you saw something. Captain," he 
said. 

** Never mind what I saw," he said. '* I tell you 
the place is haunted. Didn't I tell you there was 
a light in her room." 

" What room ? " said Tony. 

'*Lady Gosper's. The one that died in that 
room." 

Tony stared at his companion, and said in an 
awe-struck voice : 

*'You don't mean, Cap — you don't mean to say 
her ghost did it." 

'* That's just what I do mean, Tony," he replied. 
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'* I saw a shadow on the staircase close behind 
him/' 

'^Him! Who?" asked Tony. 

*^ How the deuce should I know. It was a man, 
that's all I can tell you." 

"If he^s dead it will be put down to " 

*' You and I, Tony, if we are caught. But we 
shall not be caught, my dear Tony." 

"It will be 'murder' if he's dead," said Tony. 

*'Yes, Tony. YoiiVe hit the mark this time. 
It's a clear case of murder," said Captain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TWELVE MONTHS AFTER. 

A YEAR had gone by since Hector Preston's 
untimely death at Heron Hall, and no clue had 
been obtained as to who committed the dual 
crimes of burglary and murder. 

The most skilful detectives had beep baffled in 
the search. Neither time nor money had been 
considered, and yet all had proved of no avail. 

The murderers, for it had been decided there 
were two men implicated, had done their work 
well, and in making their escape had left no trace 
behind. Sir George Gosper had offered a large 
reward which had been supplemented by Lilian 
Preston^ and the apprehension of the murderers 
would have meant a couple of thousand pounds 
to their capturers. 

But even this had failed to produce the desired 
effect, and so far not the slightest clue had been 
obtained. 

At Lilian Preston's urgent request, Basil Ray 
had declined to accompany the Australian Eleven 
to England, and had taken charge of the Rylston 
stud as originally intended by Hector Preston. 
Unlike many men of his stamp, Preston had 
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been uncommonly business like, and had made, 
a will, in case of accidents, as he put it, about 
which there could be no possible doubt as to 
his intentions. With the exception of a few 
legacies he left everything he possessed to his 
wife, and the only stipulation h^ made was 
that she should keep up his stud and horses 
until she found them too expensive a drain upon 
her resources. Lilian Preston was rich. Her hus- 
band had been a speculator, sometimes a rash 
speculator, and his adventures had generally proved 
successful. 

Basil Ray had taken up his quarters at Rylston, 
and had everything he could desire to make him 
comfortable. 

He had sole control of the valuable stud 
Hector Preston had got together, and he was as 
much master at Rylston as though he actually 
owned the place and all its contents. 

Basil had speedily become popular with every- 
one about the place. He made no changes in the 
hands, and the man who had control of the stud 
before he took charge had remained there still. 

Although Basil had everything he required, and 
was generally considered a fortunate fellow, still 
he was far from being contented. 

Although twelve months had elapsed since 
Hector Preston's death, he had not got over the 
shock. 

He could not forget the conversation he had 
with Lilian on the lawn at Heron Hall that 
night. 
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He saw in a few weeks after the dreadful 
occurrence what an alteration Hector Preston^s 
death had made in his relationship with his 
wife. 

Lilian Preslon soon gave him to understand she 
was free, and there was no bar now to their 
ultimate marriage. 

But Basil had scruples about marrying Lilian. 
In the jirst place he was not sure he was. in 
love with Lilian ; in fact, he was almost certain he 
was not. Then he wondered if it would be con- 
sidered right that he should marry her. 

She exercised an extraordinary control over 
him, and Basil was almost afravid of her. He 
could not quite understand her. 

Ever since the murder of her husband she had 
seemed changed. Of course this was not to be 
wondered at, the shock had been so great. But 
her nature also seemed changed. 

Formerly she was such a self-reliant, domineer- 
ing woman, now she appeared to Basil to need 
some one to rely upon, to consult upon every 
action of importance in her life. She was even 
more attractive now than when he had first 
known her, but there was something in her that 
seemed to repel him. 

He had seen Ada Gosper many times during the 
past twelve months, and she was a girl to attract 
a man of Basil's temperament. 

Basil was in this dilemma. He fancied he was 
in love with Ada Gosper, and yet he felt he should 
be drawn into a marriao^e with Lilian Preston. 
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He could be as firm as a rock in most things, 
but when it came to deciding such an important 
point as to which of the sisters he loved he 
could not make up his mind. 

Lilian Preston knew enough of Basil Ray to 
see that he did not love her as she would have had 
him love. She was a passionate woman, a woman 
capable of strong affection or equally strong hate. 

She saw Basil was attracted by Ada Gosper, 
and she was determined at any cost he should 
not marry her. 

Basil Ray should be her husband or she would 
do something rash, of that she was determined. 

Lady Gosper saw how the land lay, and she 
would have wished for nothing better than a 
match between Ada and Basil. 

One night at Heron Hall she spoke out to 
Sir George freely, 

** You can never see through these things, 
George/' she said. '' Basil and Ada have been 
thrown together a good deal, and I am sure they 
are fond of each other.'' 

**Then why don^t they get married?" said Sir 
George; "I shall not withhold my consent." 

**How stupid you are, George," said Lady 
Gosper. " Basil has not asked her to be his wife, 
although I believe he has been on the point of 
doing so on three or four occasions. The fact of 
the matter is, Basil is frightened." 

Sir George laughed heartily. 

** Basil frightened! Not he. Basil Ray is not 
the man to be frightened by a chit like Ada." 
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"It's not Ada he is frightened of, it is Lilian/' 
said Lady Gosper. 

'*What nonsense," said Sir George. "Who 
can have put such an idea into your head ? " 

" Lilian was in love with him before her 
husband died. Anyone could see that. I often 
wonder how poor Hector could have been so blind. 
Anyone with a pair of eyes could have seen it." 

'* I never saw it," said Sir George. "You 
surely do not mean to insinuate there was 
anything more than mere friendship between Lilian 
and Basil?" 

'* Certainly not," said Lady Gosper. "But I do 
not believe it was Lilian's fault there was not a 
scene." 

Sir George sighed. His first wife had been a 
worldly woman, fond of flirtation and admiration, 
and he knew Lilian very much resembled her. 

" If it is as you say, I shall speak to Basil 
about it. I should not like to see him thrown 
away on a woman like Lilian, although she is my 
daughter." 

*'lf you take my advice," said Lady Gosper, 
"you will speak to Lilian, not Basil." 

"I have no influence over her," said Sir George; 
"she's her own master now. Depend upon it, if 
she means to marry Basil she will do it. I know 
her. She will never give up that desire if it has 
complete possession of her." 

" Think of Ada, George," said Lady Gosper. 
" I am sure she is in love with Basil. It would 
blast her whole life if he married Lilian." 
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*' Poor girl/' said Sir George. " Better for 
her not to marry Basil, if it made Lilian her 
enemy.'' 

" Surely you do not think Lilian is a bad 
woman ? " said Lady Gosper. 

" She is not a good woman. She has a peculiar 
nature. There is a good deal of the 'devil' in 
Lilian, I am afraid," said Sir George. 

Ada Gosper, ever since she first met Basil at 
the cricket match, had grown to love him. He 
was kind and considerate to her, and as time 
wore on he became affectionate. He was the 
young girl's ideal of what a proper man 
should be. She had not seen much of the world, 
and Basil was the first man with whom she had 
been on intimate terms of friendship. She fancied 
he loved her, but with a woman's unerring instinct 
in such matters, she knew Lilian fascinated him, 
and had more power over him for good or evil 
than she had. More power over him for evil. 
That was what Ada Gosper feared. She was a 
pure, honest, girl, and her love for Basil had grown 
so strong that she would have sacrificed herself for 
him without a murmur, had she conduced to his 
happiness by so doing. But she knew Lilian would 
not make him happy. She feared her half-sister. 
Ever since Hector Preston's death, Ada had seemed 
to dread meeting Lilian. She was shocked at the 
easy nonchalant way in which Lilian accepted 
Hector's terrible end. Ada Gosper would sooner 
have died than let Basil even guess how much she 
loved him. To save Basil from ruining his life, 
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however, she would have ruined her own. She was 
utterly unselfish where he was concerned. 

Such was the condition oi affairs between the 
principal characters in this eventful narrative twelve 
months after Hector Preston's murder. 

Two other characters have been so far neglected 
during this period, and a few brief words concerning 
them may be of advantage. 

Tony and Captain were now safely assured there 
would be no danger of their apprehension in the 
Heron Hall affair. 

Captain Cribb, for such was this individual's 
name, was well known about town, and had a large 
circle of fashionable and sporting acquaintances, 
among them being, as before stated, Basil Ray. 

Now Cribb had no particular liking for Basil. 
The Captain could not fail to see the vast difference 
between such a man as Basil and himself. But 
Basil Ray was a dangerous man to quarrel with, 
so Captain Cribb smothered all sorts of animosity, 
and made himself as agreeable as possible. 

"Tony" (he was never known by any other 
name) was a useful man to Captain Cribb. The 
worthy pair thoroughly understood each other; and, 
although never seen together during the day, they 
often met at night. 

Captain Cribb was a "swell thief.*' He was at 
the top of his profession, as he termed it, and he 
gloried in being regarded as such by the most 
cunning set of rogues in Sydney. 

So far he had escaped notice by the police, who 
ney^r suspected him of being other than he 

E 
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seemed : a well-to-do retired officer, moving in good 
society. 

Tony, however, had often fallen into the clutches 
of the law, but nothing of a very serious nature 
had yet been laid to his charge, and he had never 
" done " more than six months. 

Captain Cribb had watched the developments of 
Lilian Preston's attack on Basil Ray, so he termed 
it, with a considerable amount of interest. Tony 
fancied the Captain took more interest in Lilian 
Preston than anyone else. 

" Looks as if yer were going in for her yerself,'' 
remarked Tony. to him. 

"I might do worse," said Cribb. "She's a 
deuced fine woman, and has plenty of money." 

*^A nice chance you would have against Basil 
Ray," grunted Tony. 

" By the way, Tony," said the Captain, as they 
chatted over a bottle of wine at one of their 
meeting places, *' I have an invite from Ray to go 
to Rylston to see the stud, I gave him a hint 
about it which, luckily, he took. I believe there 
are one or two likely Cup horses there. Ray's a 
smart fellow with horses." 

" He won't tell you much," said Tony. " I wish 
you'd leave horse-racing alone, and slick to the 
'perfesh.' It's more profitable than backing 'em, 
I can tell you." 

"Tony, the turf affords me a wide fieid for 
operations. If it had not been for the racecourse, 
Tony, I should not have been what I am. If it hac^ 
not been for the racecourse, Tony, I should nevef 
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know half the fashionable people I am well in with. 
The racecourse is my recruiting ground, dear boy. 
Upon my soul, Tony, you are becoming remarkably 
dense." 

"Oh, that's it, is it," said Tony. "Well, all the 
good I gets out of racing is to do my stuff in." 

*' You mix with a different class on the course, 
Tony. There is one way of racing for the rich, 
another for the poor," said Cribb, complacently 
stroking his moustache. 

*' Tm outside, and you're inside, Captain. Makes 
all the difference, doesn't it?" said Tony. 

" Quite so, my boy. It is a mistake to suppose 
the racecourse is a 'leveller.' It is nothing of the 
kind. On a racecourse there is a marked difference 
between the swells and the people. I may say, 
Tony, I am in the former category ; you are in the 
latter." 

" You are a swell, Captain. There's no mistake 
about that," said Tony, admiringly. 

" Thank you, my boy," said Cribb. ** You are 
a man of discrimination. I believe I have a spare 
fiver, Tony. I had a good night last night." 

''Where?" said Tony. 

Captain Cribb Mentioned a well-known merchant's 
residence at Potts Point. 

"You went there?" said Tony, in surprise. 
" How did you get in ? " 

" I was an honoured guest, Tony. Don't ask 
how I got in ; it sounds too professional," said 
Cribb. 

■'You're a wonder," said Tony. 
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*' I am," said Cribb. " Here's the fiver. Now, 
keep a smart look out while I am away. I go to 
Rylston to-morrow to see Basil Ray's horses. If 
I get hold of anything you shall have a trifle on, 
Tony." 

" I'd sooner have the coin. There's no trifle 
about that," said Tony. 

**Good night, Tony. Keep sober and virtuous, 
and don't get into any scrapes." 

"All right, Captain," said Tony. 

No one to look at Captain Cribb as he walked 
quietly down the street would have taken him to be 
other than a most respectable member of society. 

He once was fairly entitled to be classed in that 
category. It was because he had been a respectable 
member of society that he was the more dangerous 
now he had turned rogue. 

Captain Cribb's history is interesting. We shall 
learn more of it anon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RYLSTON STUD. 

If ever a man ought to have been satisfied with 
his lot, that man was Basil Ray. His bachelor 
quarters at the Rylston Stud were a picture of 
comfort, and there were few more picturesque 
cottages than The Lodge. 

Rylston was situated in the midst of a lovely 
country, and its surroundings were decidedly 
English, and a stranger from the old land looking 
at The Lodge might have fancied it had been 
bodily transplanted and fixed up in its present 
position. 

Rylston Stud Farm covered about six or seven 
hundred acres, and the pasturage was of the richest 
kind. The paddocks were spacious and securely 
fenced, most of them being well shaded in different 
parts with large trees. 

Every modern improvement had been made use 
of in the training stables, and the private track was 
a mile and a quarter round and beautiful going. 
Even in wet weather it was firm on account of the 
nature of the soil, which, added to the drainage 
system, quickly took off all superfluous water. 
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The Lodge, where Basil Ray had fixed up his 
quarters, had formerly been occupied by the head 
man at Rylston. Basil had been given carte blanche 
by Lilian Preston to make any alterations he 
thought fit. He had naturally felt some diffidence 
in spending her money, and when Lilian came to 
inspect The Lodge she said it would not do at all, 
and at once gave her own orders for what she 
fancied Basil would require. 

It was very evident Lilian thought The Lodge 
the most important part of Rylston, for she merely 
gave a passing glance round the stables and the 
other portion of her domain. 

Everything a man could require to make him 
comfortable Lilian had seen The Lodge possessed. 
It was a small cottage, and the front was covered 
with a mass of creepers and ivy, the old-fashioned 
porch being covered with passion-fruit vine. 

Basil's sanctum was literally covered with racing 
subjects on the walls. There was a picture of 
Carbine's Cup, which graphically displayed the 
champion's easy win from Highborn with the 
crusher of lost 51b. in the saddle. An excellent 
portrait of Tom Hales was fixed between the late 
Mb. James White, his old master, on the one side, 
and Mr. De Mestre on the other. Abercorn, 
Navigator, The Barb, Jorrocks, Cassandra, Dread- 
nought, Trenton, and other equine celebrities were 
hung on the walls, and a reminder of the old land 
was the famous picture of the match between 
the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur, and the cele 
brated horses Ormonde and Bend Or. One of 
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Silvermine's hoofs was on the table to be used as an 
ink bottle, and the various rugs and mats all had a 
history attached to the skins out of which they were 
made. Pictures of stage beauties were also to be 
seen, and a set of fox-hunting scenes often reminded 
Basil of the '* Tally Ho ! '' in the old land, and the 
red coats galloping after the beauties in full cry. 

Basil was well ''done for," as the saying goes, 
and he ought to have appreciated his surroundings, 
which no doubt he did to a certain extent, but he 
was hardly as grateful to Lilian as he ought to have 
been. He felt himself to a certain extent held in 
bondage by Lilian, and he resented the feeling 
which, however, he never took the slightest trouble 
to get rid of. This morning in particular Basil was 
not in a particularly good temper. Lilian had sent 
word she was coming over to see the horses, but 
Basil knew what that meant. She saw very little 
of the horses when she came to Rylston. She 
preferred to chat with Basil, and occasionally make 
love to him. 

Basil recollected Captain Cribb had practically 
invited himself down to Rylston, and he did not 
think Cribb was a desirable acquaintance for 
Lilian Preston. There was, however, nothing to 
be done but to face the ordeal. Cribb would come 
in the morning, and Lilian Preston in the after- 
noon, so that the gallant Captain might be gone 
before she arrived. 

Captain Cribb turned up by the first train, and 
Basil accepted the inevitable, and showed him 
round the stables. 
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"He's a cad, I'm certain," thought Basil, to 
himself; **but one does occasionally stumble across 
these men/' 

He pointed out certain horses to Cribb, which 
the Captain criticised in such a light and airy- 
manner that Basil at once knew he had very 
little knowledge of a thoroughbred. 

The best horse in the stable, in Basil's opinion, 
the Captain selected as one of the ** weeds," and 
he picked out a perfect duffer as possessed of an 
excellent chance for a big race. 

When they were in Basil's room after the in- 
spection, Captain Cribb commenced what he termed 
the pumping process. If he expected to get much 
out of Basil he was sadly disappointed. In the 
first place Basil was not a man to talk stable 
secrets to anyone, and in the second place Cribb 
wa« about the last man in the world he would 
have selected as his confidant. 

He knew Cribb was trying to draw him out, 
and he resented it. 

The Captain had an excellent luncheon, and with 
this he had to be contented. 

Basil gave him such plain hints that he had 
had enough of his society that Cribb, who was not 
easily crushed, felt somewhat small under the 
snubbing he had received, and took his leave. 

"That's the last time I shall see you here, I 
hope," thought Basil, as Cribb was driven to the 
station. 

Basil hardly knew the Captain. If Cribb. fancied 
he could gain any information that might be useful 
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to him, he would not have scrupled to come to 
Rylston when Basil was absent, and either bribe 
or worm information out of his men. 

As Cribb drove to the station he passed Lilian 
Preston, who was driving in the opposite direc- 
tion on her way to Rylston. 

He recognised her at once, and thought what 
a fool Basil Ray must be not to marry a woman 
like that. 

"Some men are never satisfied,** he muttered. 
** rd have her to-morrow, although, I believe, she's 
a bad lot." 

A nice judge of character Captain Cribb, 
truly. 

When Lilian arrived at the Lodge Basil gave 
her a hearty welcome. It was quite a relief to 
see her after the uncongenial society of Captain 
Cribb. 

** You are looking charming, Lilian," he said. 
** I believe you get younger every day." 

"You are not often given to flattering me, 
Basil," she said, "so I presume you think I do 
look well. I am very glad to have such a candid 
opinion." 

" I suppose you have come to talk over busi- 
ness,*' he said. 

" What on earth do I know about business, 
Basil?" she said. '* Surely you can do all that 
without worrying me about it." 

" I think you ought to know how everything 
stands at Rylston," he said. " So far you have 
lost a considerable amount of money on the stud 
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during the past year, and I have only been able to 
win three or four paltry races. The stud had been 
badly managed, and took a lot of putting in order, 
but I think now there are one or two good ones 
that will pay their way. We have a two-year-old, 
I think, is good enough to win a Maribyrnong 
Plate, and I should like you to name him. He is 
by Somnus — Queen of Sheba.*' 

**I can easily accomplish that for you," said 
Lilian. '' Call him King of the Night." 

*' Capital," said Basil, " and very appropriate. I 
wish I could rouse your enthusiasm for your 
racers. There is one I am sure you will fall in 
love with if you will only take the trouble to 
look at him. I will have him brought round here 
for your inspection. He is one of the finest 
thoroughbreds I ever saw." 

" What is your paragon's name ? " she asked. 
» ** Neptune. I do not care much for it," he said, 
'*but as he has been entered in that name it will 
do as well as any other." 

*' What sort of a race can he win, Basil ? " 
asked Lilian. 

** I should not put a Cup beyond him if he goes 
on all right," he said. 

"Surely I have not got a horse good enough 
for a race like that," she said, her interest being 
thoroughly roused. 

" But you have," said Basil, " and see, here he 
comes." 

He pointed out of the window, and Lilian saw 
standing on the neat gravel path a magnificent 
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bay horse. He was a perfect picture of beauty, 
and even Lilian could not suppress her admiration 
for him. 

''What a beautiful creature, Basil," she said. 

"I thought you would like him. Come out and 
look at him." 

Neptune was a good-tempered horse, and he 
allowed Lilian to pat him, and pay him sundry 
attentions, with the air of a monarch receiving the 
homage of a subject. 

"I had no idea I had a horse like that," she 
said. "Where did you get him, Basil?" 

" Bought him cheap," he said. " You see, he is 
not fashionably bred; indeed, his dam's pedigree 
is unknown, but I am certain he has 'blue blood' 
on both sides." 

Neptune having been duly inspected they went 
into the Lodge again. 

' Basil always felt strangely fascinated when alone 
with Lilian, and yet at the same time something 
in her seemed to repel him. 

The fair, sweet, innocent face of Ada Gosper 
would constantly rise before him as he looked at 
Lilian, and the soft, pleading eyes seemed to rebuke 
him. 

Lilian fancied she was desperately in love 
with Basil, but it was more the desire to 
possess him because he was inclined to drift 
away from her that urged her on to extreme 
steps. 

When Lilian was bent upon obtaining possession 
of anything she generally had her way easily, and 
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it was something new for her to be thwarted by 
Basil. 

They sat chatting for a considerable time, when 
Basil, glancing at his watch, said : 

'*You will miss the last train, Lilian, if you do 
not get ready to start for the station." 

"Then I should have to remain here all night," 
she said,, with a laugh. " That would be 
fun." 

** It would compromise you seriously to stay 
here," he said. 

**And what do I care if it did," she said. 
** Basil, you do not know me yet. 1 do not care 
one jot what all the world says if you love 
ilie. 

Basil felt he did love her then. She looked so 
pretty, and cast herself upon him so recklessly, 
that his heart warmed towards her. 

''Lilian," he said, and in .another moment she 
had nestled in his arms. 

" I should like to stay here for ever," she said. 
" Then you really do love me, Basil ? " 

•*Yes, Lilian. I am afraid I loved you 
when I had no right to do so. I love you 
more than ever now. Will you be my 'wife, 
Lilian?" 

It had come at last. He had spoken the words 
she had waited to hear from his lips ever since 
her husband's death. 

'' I will be your wife, Basil," she said, slowly, 
" if you are sure you love me." 

He kiised her for answer. 
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''Basil," she said, "you will never let anything 
come between us? You will never lose your faith 
in me, whatever happens ? " 

"No, Lilian, I shall always believe in you, 
whatever others may do," he said. 

She had to hurry to catch the train. Sh6 would 
not have missed it now for worlds. Basil was 
safe, and that was all she wanted. She did catch 
the train. 

As Lilian Preston sat in the carriage, look- 
ing listlessly out of the window^ she did not 
seem a very happy woman. Yet she had 
just accepted the man she loved, and he 
had vowed nothing should ever come between 
them. 

"I must have more excitement," she murmured. 
" When we are married I shall gamble. They say 
there is nothing like gambling to make us forget. 
I have a large fortune. I shall not miss a few 
thousands, and it will be a new sensation for me 
to gamble money away. I have gambled with 
hearts, and found it somewhat unexciting. I 
wonder if throwing money away on horses will 
be more interesting. I might win. There would 
be some excitement in winning a big bet. Will 
Basil like it? He will like anything I like when 
we are married. Now, Ada dear, I think I have 
beaten you badly. Your sweet, innocent face has 
not won after all. Basil is my affianced husband, 
and I shall not forget to make the fact public. 
You did not know my strength, Ada, and you 
did not know how easily led Basil Ray is. If I 
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could only forget that fearful night at Heron 
Hall. Poor Hector/' 

Lilian Preston shuddered slightly. 

It was evident the memory of that fatal night at 
Heron Hall, when her husband was murdered, was 
still fresh in her mind. 

Lilian Preston was determined to gamble to 
obtain forgetfulness. A dangerous experiment 
How will it end? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR GEORGE'S ADVICE. 

Sir George Gosper was exceedingly fond of 
Basil Ray J and he also doted on his daughter 
Ada. 

He never had much love for Lilian. She was 
too like her mother for Sir George to put much 
faith in her. When he heard of Lilian's engage- 
ment to Basil he was angry, and when he saw the 
effect the announcement had on Ada he was more 
than angry. He was enraged against Lilian, who, 
he vowed, had entrapped Basil into a declaration. 

Sir George determined to have it out with Basil, 
as he termed it, and for that purpose went to 
Rylston the week after the engagement had taken 
place. 

Basil was heartily glad to see him, for he liked 
Sir George better than any man he knew. He did 
not know Lilian had made their engagement public, 
and was, therefore, unaware Sir George knew all 
about it. He was not, however, left long in the 
dark upon that point. 

Sir George was not in the habit of mincing 
piatters, so after a brief conversation on stable 
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topics he plunged at oncQ into the business he had 
in hand. 

''So you are engaged, I hear, Basil/' he said. 

Basil started, and looked surprised. 

"You thought I did not know it, I see," said Sir 
George, '* but if you knew Lilian as I know her 
you would not be at all surprised. She is not the 
woman to keep such an important piece of in- 
telligence as that to herself." 

"We have only been engaged a week," said 
Basil, "and I hardly expected it would have been 
public property by this time, although, of course, 
you had a right to know. I suppose Lilian told 
you being her father. She no doubt thought you 
ought to be the first to hear the news." 

" Lilian did not tell me," said Sir George. " I 
heard it second-hand — very second-hand indeed. 
My butler informed me of the fact." 

Basil bit his lip with vexation. So his marriage 
had already been made a subject of common gossip 
in the servants* hall. Lilian must have imparted 
the news to her maid for it to have reached the 
lower regions of Heron Hall. 

" Basil, have you considered this step you are 
about to take well ? " said Sir George. 

Basil knew he had not done so. He half 
regretted already that he had become engaged to 
Lilian. But he had no thought of withdrawing 
now he had asked her to be his wife. 

" I have considered the question for months, Sir 
George. Lilian and I are, I believe, suited for each 
other," said Basil. 
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"And I say that you are not suited for each 
other," thundered Sir George, and he brought 
down his fist with such force upon the table that 
everything upon it quivered as though there had 
been an earthquake shock. 

" I am the best judge of that," said Basil. 

" No you are not," said Sir George. *' Surely I 
know my own daughter better than you do." 

Basil was more amused than angry at Sir 
George's warmth. He knew the worthy man was 
doing w^hat he thought was for the best. But Basil 
was obstinate by nature, and the more Sir George 
stormed at him the more determined he became to 
abide by the decision he had arrived at. 

" Basil, I hope you believe I am acting as I 
think best in your interests." 

'' I am sure you are. Sir George," said Basil, 
" but I cannot honourably go back on my plighted 
word to Lilian. 

'' This marriage will be a mistake, Basil. I am 
sure it will," said Sir George, earnestly. " Listen 
and I will tell you something I think you ought to 
hear. Lilian's mother you did not know, Basil. She 
caused me a great deal of pain. Her ways were 
flighty, and she was not as true to me as a wife ought 
to be. She gambled heavily, and I had to pay her 
debts. She got in with a fast set, and it ruined her 
health, and damaged my fortune considerably. She's 
dead, and I will not speak ill of the dead, or I could 
tell you more, much more, Basil. Lilian has inherited 
her mother's disposition. Her nature is the same, 
and she wi}l never make you a good wife. Why she 
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married Hector Preston I do not know. She never 
loved him, of that I am certain, and he never loved 
her. I did not oppose that match because I felt 
Preston knew what sort of a woman Lilian was. 
You do not know her Basil. She fascinates you, and 
casts a spell over you, but it is not love. Basil, 
before it is too late think well over the step you are 
about to take. Perhaps when it is too late you may 
meet a woman you can love, and who would be 
worthy of that love, and then what will your position 
be? Lilian fancies she is in love with you, but believe 
me she is too unstable to love anyone but herself in 
reality/' 

''You are very hard upon your daughter, Sir 
George,*' said Basil. 

" Perhaps I am," he replied ; '' but I have good 
reason ; better than you know of, Basil, for being so." 

Sir George had to leave Rylston in an unsatisfied 
frame of mind. Basil had promised to consider the 
question thoroughly, but Sir George felt that it was 
merely out of courtesy to himself that he had done 
so. He knew in his own mind that Basil Ray would 
marry Lilian Preston. '* Throw himself away upon 
her," Sir George called it. 

Sir George was right. Before three months had 
passed Lilian Preston had once more changed her 
name, and become Mrs. Basil Ray. 

The wedding had been quiet, and after a short 
honeymoon they had returned to Rylston and 
occupied the Manor House, the Lodge being kept 
up as a bachelor quarter for Basil when he chose to 
transact business there. 
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Basil found the first month of his married life a 
continuous round of pleasure, and he felt he could 
laugh at Sir George's misgivings. He hardly under- 
stood Lilian, however, and occasionally her moods 
were somewhat trying. 

It was a week or two after their coming to Rylston 
when an incident occurred which made Basil think a 
good deal over what Sir George had said. 

Lilian had, since her marriage, taken more interest 
in the horses, and in Neptune in particular. 

" Basil, do you think that trial of Neptune's was 
good enough to win a big race ? " she said. 

** Yes, Lil. It was the best gallop we have ever had 
here. You see, he beat King of the Night and 
Queen Bee badly, and at a lot the worst of the 
weights. I have entered him for the Cup, and if he 
gets a fair weight he should have a big chance." 

'* Fm going to have a plunge on him, Basil,*' she 
said, quietly. 

'* What ? " exclaimed Basil, "you don't mean to say 
you bet, Lilian." 

'^Not yet, but I mean to," she said. "I have plenty 
of money, and I want to try what sort of a sensation 
gambling is." 

'* I can do all the gambling we require, Lilian," 
laughed Basil, who fancied she was not in earnest. 

*• That would not suit me," she said. '* You can 
gamble as much as you please, Basil, but that is no 
reason why I should not have the satisfaction of 
putting riiy own money on." 

'^Asyou please," said Basil. "You can do what 
you like with your own, of course." 
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"Do not be nasty, Basil/' she said. ''What an 
old bear you are. What harm can there be in my 
having a hundred or two on Neptune, if you think he 
is good enough ? " 

She came over to him, and leaning over the back 
of his chair put her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. 

Basil could not resist this, and looking up into 
her eyes, he said : 

** Have a hundred on Neptune by all means if 
you like, Lilian, but wait until the proper time 
comes. I hope you will not turn a gambler in 
earnest. I cannot say I have much respect for 
women who make the turf and the gaming-table 
the main object of their lives.*' 

'*You ought to have married a saint, Basil," 
she said, laughing; and then her evil genius 
prompted her to add; '*What a pity you did not 
fall in love with Ada, instead of me." 

Basil was annoyed. He knew Ada Gosper was 
a far better woman than Lilian, and he fancied she 
had been partial to himself. 

''Lilian, you are absurd," he said. **I wish 
you would talk rationally." 

''So I am," she said, with a toss of her pretty 
head. " Dear little Ada was head over ears in 
love with you, but I knew I could soon cut her 
out with you, Basil. Once I fancied you were 
half in love with Ada, Basil, but you were not. 
Basil, you never loved anyone but myself, did you ? " 

She knelt at his feet, put her hands on his 
knees, and looked lovingly into his face. 
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Basil was fascinated with her, and forgetting 
his momentary annoyance, said; 

*' I never loved anyone but you, Lilian." 

As he stood looking at Neptune in his box that 
night, he thought: 

** Sd you are to be made the medium of Li.ian's 
first plunge, are you, Neptune? Td sooner shoot 
you than she should take to gambling over you. 
You are a fine fellow, Neptune, there's no mistake 
about that, but I don't like the idea of my wife 
gambling over you. Sir George said her mother 
gambled and half ruined him. They do say 
gambling propensities, like gout and sundry other 
ailments, are hereditary. What the devil did she 
want to bring up Ada Gosper's name for? Poor 
little Ada. I wonder if she did really love me? 

If I had been certain of that I might have . 

What am I talking about? I shall begin to think 
that, after all. Sir George was right, and that I 
ought not to have married Lilian, if I go on like 
this. Well, it is her own fault. Why should she 
put Ada Gosper into my head? I must be master 
here, or there will be no peace, I can see that, and 
gambling I shall forbid, even over you, Neptune." 

He patted the horse's neck, and felt his legs to 
see that all was right. Basil Ray had great hopes 
of landing a Cup and a cozifi with Neptune. He 
locked the box, and put the key in his pocket, the 
head man having a duplicate. Basil had a restless 
night. He looked quite haggard and pale in the 
morning, so much so that Lilian noticed it, and at 
breakfast said: 
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''You look quite ill, Basil. What's the matter?" 

''I had a restless night, and such a horrid dream, 
Lilian/' 

''Surely you take no notice of dreams, Basil?'' 

"Not as a rule, but this was such a strange one." 

" What was it ? " she asked, carelessly. 

"Oh, it is not worth relating," said Basil. 

" But do tell me," she persisted. 

Lilian had just raised her cup to her lips, when 
Basil said carelessly : 

"I dreamt about that night at Heron Hall. 
Only fancy, Lilian, I imagined in my dream I 

saw a woman shoot Hector Pre . What's the 

matter, Lilian?" 

She had dropped her cup, and looked at Basil 
with wild eyes. 

"Oh, it's nothing," she stammered. "How 
could you recall that awful scene, Basil ? It always 
makes me nervous when I think of it." 

" I was a brute to mention it," said Basil, as he 
rose from the table and went to her side. "For- 
give me, Lilian." 

" It was my own fault," she said. " I asked you 
what you were dreaming about. I never expected 
it was anytliing about thaty^ she said, with a 
shudder. 

"We will never mention it again," said Basil; 
"but it was an awful dream. Let us think no 
more about it." 

Lilian, however, must have thought a good deal 
about it, for some three or four hours afterwards 
she said to Basil : 
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" Who was the woman you saw in your dream 
last night?'' 

'* I thought we had agreed to drop the sub- 
ject," said Basil. 

"Yes, yes. But who was it? Tell me, Basil. 
I want to know." 

** I fancied it was the ghost of Lady Gosper," he 
said. " I saw it all quite plainly. She had a pistol 
in her hand, and shot him on the stairs as he leaned 
over the banister." 

Lilian shuddered again as she had done before, 
and said : 

*^What an awful dream, Basil. Do you re- 
collect that night we saw a light in her room ? " 

*'Yes," said Basil; ''but the subject is uii- 
pleasant. Let us drop it." 

It was some days before Lilian could forget 
Basil's dream. It seemed to trouble her more than 
it did him. She was evidently deeply impressed 
by it. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

TWO KISSES. 

It had been a great disappointment to the various 
members of the Australian team when Basil Ray 
finally declined to accompany them to England. 

They had to undertake the trip without him, and 
they had returned victorious, having won most of 
their county matches, and having beaten All England 
twice. 

Basil had taken great interest in the doings of the 
team, and had followed their fortunes in spirit if 
not in the flesh. 

Sir George Gosper had invited the victorious 
eleven to pay a visit to Heron Hall, and had 
arranged a match between them and an eighteen 
picked from the various Sydney clubs. Basil Ray 
captained the eighteen, and as might have been 
expected the scene at Heron Hall was particularly 
lively. The match was a fairly even one, and Basil 
batted in great form. 

As Ada Gosper watched him at the wickets she 
could not help but think of the time when she had 
first seen him playing against the English eleven, 
when he had undoubtedly won the match. 
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What a change had taken place since that time. 
She seemed to have suddenly forgotten her girlhood 
and become a woman, and a suffering woman, too. 
Ada Gosper loved Basil Ray. She loved him more 
than ever now he was the husband of her half- 
sister, and she was not ashamed of that love, which 
she kept to herself, and had hidden from the 
world. 

As Lilian watched Ada Gosper as she sat under 
the huge elm-trees, watching the progress of the 
match, she could see her eyes followed every move 
of Basil with a longing wistful glance. 

Lilian knew Ada's secret, and she was angry 
because Ada dared to love her husband. Lilian 
knew, however, that so far as Ada was concerned 
she had nothing to fear from her, and that Basil 
was not likely to find out the truth from her 
lips. 

" Basil has not forgotten how to play, has he, 
Ada ? *' said Lilian. 

" No, indeed," she replied, " he always was a good 
cricketer, and It was a pity he did not go home with 
the team." 

"Indeed," said Lilian, "I suppose you mean it 
would have been better for him to have gone than 
to remain at home and marry me." 

Ada blushed as she said quickly : 

*'l meant nothing of the kind, Lilian. I am sure 
he could not have found a better wife." 

Lilian smiled as she said : 

" Oh, yes, he could, Ada. Basil might easily have 
made a better choice in that respect. But I 
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wanted him, and as I generally manage to get what 
I want, I married him. I can assure you, Ada, my 
dear, he did not marry me. / married him. That 
is all the difference, don^t you see.'' 

'^ But surely he loved you, Lilian ? *' asked* 
Ada. 

'^ I'm not quite sure that he did when we were 
married, but he does now," was the reply. 

*' And you, Lilian ? '^ asked Ada. 

*' Oh, of course I love him as much as I can love 
anyone. Basil is a most exemplary husband, I can 
assure you." 

Ada did not like the light way in which Lilian 
talked of such a serious matter. She could never 
quite make Lilian out. She half feared Lilian would 
not make Basil happy when the novelty of having 
complete possession of him had worn off. 

Sir George Gosper enjoyed the match heartily, 
and when it was over and the eleven had scored a 
hard fought win he gave the teams a hearty welcome 
inside the Hall. 

Dan Macrae, a particular friend of Basil's, and a 
member of the eleven, recounted to Sir George 
how they won their various matches in the old 
land. Dan was a favourite with Sir George, and 
often came to the Hall, and he had fallen desperately 
in love with Ada Gosper. On more than one 
occasion he had gone so far as to plainly show 
Ada that he was in real earnest. 

She liked Dan Macrae*, and would probably 
have loved him had she not already given her 
heart to Basil Ray, who had no right to its 
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possession, and did not know he had won such a 
prize. 

Both Sir George and Lady Gosper favoured 
Macrae's suit, and advised Ada to accept him, 
as he would make a most desirable husband. 

Dan was fully determined before he left for 
Sydney, the day after the match, to put the question 
plainly to Ada, and ask her to be his wife. It 
was, however, difficult to get an opportunity with 
so many people about. 

" What a glorious night for a row on the river," 
said Basil. "Will you come, Lilian?'' 

'*No thanks, Basil," she replied, "I do not feel 
well. I think I shall lie down and rest for an hour." 

'' Sorry you are unwell," he said. *' What is 
the matter?" 

"Only a slight headache. It will be better 
soon," said Lilian, as she went inside. 

It so happened that Ada Gosper had gone 
down towards the water, and she had done so to 
avoid Dan Macrae, who she instinctively felt was 
anxious to be alone with her. Basil saw her, and 
walked after her. 

His feelings towards Ada were peculiar, he 
hardly knew what they were, but he ought to have 
felt there was danger to them both if they were 
alone together much. 

Something on this particular night seemed to 
impel him towards her. What it was he did not 
know. His evil genius, probably. 

He quickly came up with Ada, who was looking 
at the reflected rays of the moon on the river. 
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" Contemplating the beauties of nature, Ada?" 
he said, and at the sound of his voice she started 
and looked confused. 

He always called her Ada, and she saw no harm 
in calling him Basil. Were they not closely re- 
lated by marriage? 

" I am so fond of the moonlight," she said, 
'^ and the river looks so beautiful to-night." 

'^ It does," said Basil. " I asked Lilian to go 
for a row, but she declined. Pleaded a headache, 
the ladies' fashionable excuse. Will you have 
compassion on me?" 

She hesitated for a moment. Surely there could 
be no harm in a row on the river with Basil. Why 
should she deny herself the pleasure of his 
society? 

" I will come if you wish it," she said. 

*' Of course I wish it, Ada," he said. " Step 
into the boat, and take the ribbons." 

She stepped in, and sat down in the stern, and 
Basil took the oars, and pulled quickly out from 
the bank. 

Now they were alone he half wished he had 
not come. He looked at Ada, and thought how 
beautiful she was, and the more he looked at 
her the less he felt inclined to break the 
silence. 

He rowed on for some time, and Ada felt she 
must say something to relieve the strange oppression 
she felt. Now they were alone upon the river, 
she felt it was wrong of her to come alone with 
Basil. What would Lilian say? 
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" Basil, you seem to do everything well," she 
said. "You row almost as well as you play 
cricket/' 

''Do I ? " he replied. " I feel I could row 
miles a night like this ; and with you for a com- 
panion." 

" I am afraid I am rather an uninteresting com- 
panion," she replied. 

''You could never be uninteresting Ada," he said, 
quietly. "At least, not to me." 

Basil had ceased rowing, and the boat drifted 
towards the bank, where the trees overhung the 
water, and formed a leafy bower. Suddenly it 
bumped against the stones in the shallow water, 
and Basil said : 

"We can rest here a few minutes. How quiet 
it all is. We must have come a couple of miles 
from the Hall, The current is pretty strong. I 
shall have to pull hard against the stream when 
we return." 

" Don't be late back, Basil," she said. " I 
should not like to be out late." 

"I will tell Sir George I took great care of 
you," said Basil. " He will know you have been 
in safe hands." 

"But Lilian," commenced Ada, before she well 
knew what she was saying, and then suddenly 
stopped short, and blushed in her confusion. 

Basil understood what she meant, and he felt 
a strange thrill shoot through his veins. Ada 
thought Lilian might not like Basil to be alone 
with her on the water. That meant that Ada 
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fancied Lilian would be jealous. Basil felt he did 
not care whether Lilian liked it or not. 

** Lilian will not mind/' he said. "Why should 
she?" 

"I don't think she likes me/' said Ada. 

"Not like you!" said Basil. "Who put that 
idea into your head, Ada? I am sure she does." 

Ada thought she had better remain silent, and 
Basil had to pull hard, the current was so strong. 
It was late when they reached the bank, and 
Basil jumped out and moored the boat. 

Then he gave his hand to Ada. She slipped 
as she stepped forward, and Basil caught her in 
his arms. For one brief moment he held her in 
his embrace, but even in that short space of 
time he felt Ada Gosper was very dear to him. 
He was loth to let her go, and Ada felt him 
press her to his breast. 

She did not speak, she did not move. A 
strange fascination seemed to impel her to look 
into his face. Their eyes met, and Basil saw that 
in Ada's face which startled him. Like a flash it 
passed through his mind that he had made a 
mistake. Ada loved him, and he loved her. 
Before he knew what he had done he kissed 
her. 

It was a hot, burning, passionate kiss, and Ada 
knew she had no right to have received it. 

" Basil," she said, in a tone of reproach. 

"Forgive me, Ada/' he said. "You looked so 
lovely I could not resist the temptation. Surely 
I can give my sister an occasional kiss/' 
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He tried (o put her at her ease in this way, 
but Ada knew the kiss she had received was no 
mere brother^s kiss. 

They walked up the lawn in silence, and Ada 
entered the room where her mother and Sir 
George were entertaining their guests. 

Lilian was not present, for which Ada was 
thankful. 

'' I have been for a row on the river with 
Basil, mother," she said, in answer to Lady Gosper's 
inquiry. 

This answer did not please Lady Gosper. She 
had great faith in both Ada and Basil, but she 
knew it was not good for them to be too much 
together. *'What will Lilian say?" she thought. 

" Basil, where have you been ? " said Lilian, 
when he went to her room to bid her good- 
night. 

"On the river with Ada," he said. "You would 
not come, so I had to get a substitute." 

*' And I have no doubt Ada proved a very 
good substitute," said Lilian, "but do you think it 
was the correct thing to take a girl like that out, 
Basil?'' 

'* Quite correct. I see no harm in it. She is your 
sister, Lil." 

" But you didn't marry the whole family, Basil," 
she said. "I'm jealous of you, Basil. I do not 
like anyone to have you for a moment but myself." 

Basil kissed her and said : 

" Poor little Ada. Surely you are not jealous of 
Jier, Lilian. How absurd." 
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" Yes, it IS absurd, bul then I love you so much, 
Basil/' 

" And I love you, Lil," he said, and kissed her 
again. 

When he was with her Lilian always exercised a 
charmed control over him. 

Basil when he was alone knew he had not kissed 
Lilian as he had that night kissed Ada Gosper. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAPTAIN CRIBB. 

Captain Cribb had a large circle of acquaintances. 
It was the constant practice of the Captain never 
to neglect an opportunity for extending his circle 
of friends. 

" The more the merrier/' it certainly was with 
Cribb, and he managed to get introduced into circles 
where it afterwards became a subject for serious 
conjecture as to how he got there at all. The .gallant 
Captain had a peculiar knack of being passed on, 
as it were, from one house to another, and 
from one man to another, in the most rapid 
manner. 

If he received an introduction to Jones, he in- 
variably got himself introduced by Jones to his in- 
timate friends, and these friends in like manner 
handed on the Captain to their friends. 

Cribb had been to Government House on several 
cccasions, had in fact been to a select dinner party 
there on a race night. He had played cards with His 
Excellency, and quite charmed that august person- 
age with his rapid flow of language, and his store 
of knowledge on all manner of subjects. 

G 
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At Tattersalls' Cribb had a good name, was well- 
known as a prompt payer when he lost, and by no 
means a bad sort when he won. The sharp 
members of the club had a great respect for Cribb, 
because he had proved himself their equal at 
several "little games'' in which extra skill was re- 
quired. 

Cribb could play billiards, no doubt about that, 
for he had taken down the best man in the club 
for a stake of fifty aside. 

The question amongst the members was "What 
could Cribb not do ? " So far he had managed to 
do most things well, and a leviathan of the ring 
had given it as his opinion that if Cribb made a 
book he would '* knock them all out." 

Captain Cribb was an unmitigated rascal, and he 
knew it. He gloried in the life he lived, and 
would not have changed it if he could. He 
looked upon the world much as Carlyle, as being 
inhabited by people " mostly fools," and he con- 
sidered himself an exception to, the general rule, 
and, therefore, as one of the very few clever 
people about, it was his duty to make the most of 
his abilities. 

Cribb was a well-educated man. He had even 
been to college, where he got into disgrace, and he 
had squandered what little fortune his father left 
him in riotous living. When he cleared out, Cribb 
found he could write well, and also imitate signatures 
with remarkable fidelity. So he sat to work and 
carried on a nice little system of forgeries which for 
a time brought him in a decent income. 
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But a hard-hearted judge and jury cut his career 
short, and Cribb was sent into retirement for a 
couple of years, when he certainly should have had 
ten. 

When he came out of " residence " he was a full 
blown captain, and he had retained the title ever 
since. Having once commenced a swindling career, 
Cribb found plenty of men willing to assist him. 

He was a good-looking, gentlemanly man, and 
consequently soon exercised control over his mates. 

They were awed with his civil ways, and when he 
bullied them they rather liked it. 

Expeditions of a burglarious character planned by 
Cribb were generally successful, and when they were 
not he always escaped, while other members of the 
gang quietly went to work out '* time " for their 
misdeeds. London and its suburbs, however, soon 
became too hot for Cribb, and he determined to seek 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

Australia he finally selected as the land he would 
honour with his presence, and Tony was the only 
member of the gang he decided should know of his 
determination. 

He felt he could trust Tony, who he knew would do 
as he bade him, and he therefore decided to take that 
worthy member of society with him. Captain Cribb 
had heard of Australia as a land full of guileless 
innocents, who made money so fast they knew not 
how to get rid of it. His honest heart sighed and 
moaned in anguish for such a land of promise. 

Before finally determining on Australia Cribb 
made numerous inquiries about the colonies. He 
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was amazed at the general lack of knowledge and 
stupidity manifested about them. In the course of 
his peregrinations, however, he came across a 
wealthy Australian home for a trip. 

He heard from the Colonial such glorious accounts 
of the land of his birth that, allowing for all exaggera- 
tions, Cribb felt that he should strike an El Dorado 
when he reached the other side of the world. 

He wormed himself into the Colonial's good graces. 
He *^ stood'' him several excellent dinners at the 
best hotels. He ascertained his name was Jazeb 
Northern, and that he owned several stations, and 
had a town house in Sydney. 

S3 assiduous in his attentions to Jabez Northern 
did the Captain become that finally he accepted 
an invite from the squatter to visit him in 
Sydney. 

Cribb had judiciously let fall a few hints that he 
meant to take a sea voyage for the benefit of his 
health, and, naturally, Jabez waxed enthusiastic on the 
merits of Australia, and urged that the voyage 
taken should be in that direction. 

So it happened that Captain Cribb and Jabez 
Northern were passengers in the same steamer in the 
saloon, and Tony had a berth in the second saloon. 
Captain Cribb improved the monotony of the voyage 
by committing sundry depredations on the passengers' 
luggage, and before the ship reached Adelaide the 
skipper was at his wits' ends how to discover the 
audacious thief. 

Jabez Northern missed several of his most valuable 
articles of jewellery, presents he was taking home for 
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his wife and daughters, and he poured his troubles 
into Crlbb^s sympathetic ears. 

Tony had a fair harvest in the second saloon. He 
took ev( ryone on at cards, and "cleaned*' them all 
out. There was a suspicion that Tony did not play 
fair, and he would have been dealt with in a 
summary manner on one occasion had not Cribb 
come to his rescue, and explained how, as the 
game . stood, it would have been impossible for 
Tony to have done what had been attributed to 
him. 

Captain Cribb was as great a favourite in the 
second saloon as the first, and the skipper voted 
him a real good fellow, and " thanked his stars " 
when Cribb suggested at a meeting in the saloon 
that a vigilance committee should be formed to see 
if they could not catch the thief. 
• Cribb, as prime mover, had the management of 
the committee, which was precisely what he 
desired. 

When the skipper missed a valuable diamond 
ring from his cabin Captain Cribb was quite 
overcome with grief. He had purloined it when 
having a glass of champagne at the skipper's 
expense in his cabin. He saw the gem handy, and 
could not resist the temptation. 

At Cribb's suggestion a reward was offered for 
the ring, and Tony found it, and secured the '* fiver/' 
having invented a plausible story for the occasion. 
As a matter of fact he had received the ring from 
the Captain. So active was Cribb in keeping 
watch for. the thief, and so well did he manage 
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the vigilance committee, that a farewell supper 
was tendered him the night before they reached 
Adelaide, and he was eulogised by the passengers, 
and half a dozen complimentary speeches were 
made in his favour. After Adelaide no fresh 
robberies were reported, so it was presumed the 
thief had gone ashore there. 

Jabez Northern, when they landed in Sydney, 
made Captain Cribb stay at his residence. He 
introduced Cribb right and left as a jolly good 
fellow and a boon companion. As Jabez Northern 
was well known, Cribb soon had a large circle of 
acquaintances, which, as related before, he managed 
to multiply. 

Mrs. Northern and the Misses Northern were 
quite proud of Captain Cribb, and franked him 
everywhere. 

It was through the Northerns Cribb became 
acquainted with Sir George Gosper and Basil 
Ray, and he had quite charmed the baronet 
by conversing glibly on his favourite topic — 
cricket. 

Cribb had prospered ever since he landed in 
Sydney. Tony had done all the dirty work, and 
Cribb had played the gay Lothario. 

It did not take Tony long to discover a ''flash 
set,'' as he called it. Before a year had passed he 
had in his class as large a circle of mates as the 
Captain. 

When he had the gang thoroughly organised he 
introduced the Captain to three or four of them, 
and then business commenced in earnest. 
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Captain Cribb's great ambition was to possess 
diamonds, and he relieved many a fair dame of 
his acquaintance of her jewellery as he handed 
her into her carriage, or danced with her in the 
mazy waltz. 

He was clever, there was no doubt about it, 
and he dazzled Tony and his mates with his 
daring. On special occasions, such as the attempt 
at Heron Hall, he made it his business to go 
with Tony, and the rest of the gang were left in 
the dark as to their movements. 

Sir George's plate had been the envy of Cap- 
tain Cribb ever since he first saw it. He coveted 
it, and he meant to have it. He had been foiled 
again, but he felt he had got hold of something 
quite as good as Sir George's plate at the last 
attempt on Heron Hall. 

Captain Ciibb had comfortable quarters in 
Sydney. He knew how to enjoy life, and he knew 
exactly the kind of people to have around him. 
All Cribb's servants were honest and respect- 
able. Had they not been so, a man of the 
Captain's cuteness would speedily have found them 
out. 

They adored Cribb. He was liberal, and never 
denied them any reasonable request. Cribb's 
character did not suffer at the hands of his ser- 
vants. They confided to their friends what manner 
of man Captain Cribb was, and consequently 
other people's servants treated him with a 
deference they seldom paid to their own master. 
All this was, of course, noticed, and as servants 
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are supposed to have a certain amount of sagacity, 
it had due effect. Surely a man who had the 
respect of the highest and the lowest must be 
worthy of cultivating. 

Captain Cribb was in a thinking mood on this 
particular morning. He' had been wTiting and 
then tearing up what he had written. Evidently 
the note he wished to indite was of import- 
ance. 

" Hang me if I know how to word it," he 
said. " I shall have to be very careful. It is a 
curious piece of work. Fm not quite certain of 
my ground, but I don't think I am mistaken. No, 
I seldom forget faces, and I'll swear I saw her 
that night. By George, she's a good plucked 
one. I admire that woman, hang me if I don't. 
She'll not be easily frightened, but I think I shall 
give her a nasty quarter of an hour. If I am 
right in my surmise I fancy she will come to 
terms." 

Cribb commenced to write again. 

** No, that will not do," he said, and tore the 
paper up again. ** That's better," he said, after 
another attempt. 

He read it over carefully, re-wrote it, and put 
it* in an envelope. Then he wrote in a clear, 
bold hand, which he knew well how to assume, 
and which was not at all like his usual hand, 
the address. 

" There's my dynamite charge for you, my dear," 
he said. " I wonder if it will go off. If it does 
there will be an explosion. I'll post this letter 
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myself. Too precious for a common mortal to 
handle." 

He walked down to the G.P.O., and placed 
the missive in the "country** letter box. 

The document was addressed to 

MRS. BASIL RAY, 

The Hall, 

Rylston. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"NEPTUNE, OLD BOY." 

Basil Ray was surprised at the interest his 
wife took in the management of the stud and the 
welfare of the horses. At first she had been 
apathetic in the matter, but all that was changed, 
and she seemed to think even more of the chance 
Neptune had for the Cup than Basil himself. 
Neptune was decidedly her favourite, and, for the 
matter of that, he was the favourite of everyone 
at Rylston. 

Lilian had determined to gamble, and when a 
woman is bent upon this she can easily find the 
means of doing it. Already she had wagered and 
lost large sums of money unknown to Basil, and 
she now became possessed of the infatuated 
gamblers' insane idea of recovering all at one 
stroke. 

How many men, and women, too, become imbued 
with the fatal idea that luck will change. They 
never think of the fearful odds against them, or th^ 
rapid way in which bookmakers amass wealth. 

It is mad gamblers, such as Lilian was fast be- 
coming; who ruin the turf, and lay it open to the 
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sneers and jeers of whitewashed hypocrites, who 
are no better than they should be. 

Basil had an idea Lilian gambled, but as the bulk 
of her money was her own, he did not object, 
although he gave her occasional hints, of which she 
took no notice. 

Lilian's chief commissioner was David Ackerman, 
a man who had been a friend of her husband's, and 
had cleverly financed several big schemes for him. 
Ackerman was a man honest as the world goes, 
and he transacted Lilian's business as he thought 
best. A born gambler himself, he saw nothing 
strange in Lilian's passion for it, and he did nothing 
to discourage her. 

Since the night Basil had taken Ada Gosper for 
that row on the river, something seemed to have 
come between them. There was no open breach, 
and they were outwardly just the same, but Basil 
knew his feelings towards Lilian had changed. He 
commenced to see he had made a mistake. 

"Neptune's going to have a spin this afternoon, 
Lilian," Basil said ; " will you come to the track 
and see him?'' 

" I should like nothing better," she said.. " Basil, I 
have an idea I shall win a lot of money over Neptune 
in the Cup. I have got a few hundreds on him now." 

"I am sorry to hear it, Lilian," he replied. "You 
really ought not to bet so much. I shall speak to 
Ackerman about it." 

" I hope you will do nothing of the kind," she 
said. " I am quite capable of taking care of myself. 
You need not be afraid I shall go too far." 
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"I don't know," said Basil. "Gambling is a 
dangerous infatuation, especially for a woman.'' 

"Perhaps it is/' she said, "but I like it. I must 
have some amusement. What is the use of having 
horses if we do not back them ? " 

"Tha^ is all very well in moderation," said Basil. 
" I hear, Lilian, you have speculated heavily in 
mining as well. Surely, as your husband, you 
should let me know what you do in that line." 

"I hardly liked to tell you, Basil," she said. "I 
have lost so much lately. I shall get it all back, 
and then I will give it up." 

"The old story," said Basil; "but somehow it 
never seems to come back once it is lost. Take 
my advice, and give it up now, Lilian." 

" When Neptune has won the Cup I will," she 
said. "I must back him for that." 

The track at Rylston was admirable, and no 
expense had been spared by Preston in laying it 
down. 

The trial tackle was none too good for a Cup 
horse, but Basil had regulated the weights so that he 
could obtain a very good idea of Neptune's chance. 

On the afternoon in question Neptune seemed 
in the best of tempers. With the head lad, a • 
reliable rider, in the saddle, he bounded along in 
great form, and Lilian, as she watched him, thought 
what a beauty he was. How her heart beat as 
she saw the gallant horse that was to carry lier 
hopes and fortunes striding along. 

Basil watched her, and saw her heightening 
colour, which betokened a feverish interest in the 
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business in hand, and he felt she was, indeed, 
smitten with the gambling mania. He could not 
help contrasting her with Ada Gosper, and the 
comparison was pot favourable to Lilian. 

Neptune came satisfactorily out of his gallop, 
and, as he was walked about after it to cool down 
a little, he looked a picture of health and strength. 

"What do you think of him, Jones?*' said Basil, 
to the lad who had ridden him, 

"He's a great mover, sir. I never rode a better. 
The only doubt I have is, whether he can stay the 
two miles. If I had him, sir, I should run him for 
the Caulfield Cup. A mile and a half will just be 
his dart, and he can gallop that distance as fast 
as anything I ever saw." 

"You hear that, Lilian?" said Basil. "Will 
you run him for the Caulfield Cup, or keep him 
for Melbourne?*' 

"Why not run him in both?" she said. "If he 
won the Caulfield Cup we should be satisfied, and 
even with a stone penalty he might have a chance 
at Flemington." 

"We will think the matter over," said Bisil. 
"By the bye, Jones, will you be able to ride him 
at Caulfield ? " 

" No, sir. I can't get the weight. I wish I 
could." 

" So do I," said Basil. " In that case I must see 
about a jockey at once. It will never do to leave 
that until the last moment." 

Lilian was patting Neptune's neck, and the horsQ 
evidently relished her attention. 
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"Neptune, old boy, you must win a good race 
for me," said Lilian; "you'll do your best, I 
know." 

The horse seemed to understand her. His big, 
intelligent eyes looked at her earnestly. He put 
out his face, and pushed his nose against her cheek. 

"That's right, old boy," she said. "You see he 
quite understands me, Jones." 

" Yes," said Basil ; " and I hope you will carry 
the sky blue jacket to the front." 

Neptune's box was near the head lad's quarters, 
and as the horse required a gjreat deal of attention, 
this was handy. 

He had a nasty trick of rolling in his box and 
wrenching his muscles, and many a time had Bob 
Jones got up in the night and gone to his rescue. 

David Ackerman was puzzled when he received 
a note from Lilian instructing him to back Neptune 
heavily for the Caulfield Cup. 

"What curious creatures women are," he said. 
" First it's the Melbourne Cup, then the Caulfield 
Cup. Now, which the deuce will Neptune go for? 
I ought to know. D — — it all, I'll see Basil Ray 
about it. It would be a lot better for Mrs. Ray 
had her husband sole control of her money. Blame 
me if I know what poor Hector was about, to 
settle all that cash on his wife in case she married 
again. In some cases, of course, it is all for the 
best, but in this instance it is all for the worse." 

When Ackerman met Basil in town, he asked 
him point blank which race Neptune was going for. 

" Both,'' said Basil. 
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"But he can't win two cups," said Ackerman. 

" How do you know ? " said Basil, who was not 
in a very good temper. "I can tell you, for your 
own information, that there are more unlikely 
things." 

"Then he's a wonder, that's all I can say." 

" He's a good horse," said Basil. " Have you 
been investing much money for my wife. Acker- 
man?" 

"Yes," he said. "Mrs. Ray commissioned me to 
make several investments for her." 

"Profitable?" asked Basil. 

"No, I cannot say that, so far," said Ackerman. 
" If Mrs. Ray would only be guided, she would 
do a good deal better, but she takes peculiar 
fancies." 

"Why don't you check her?" asked Basil. 

Ackerman thought quite naturally that was 
more Basil's duty than his ; but he said : 

" I merely do what she asks me, and there's 
an end of it." 

" How much has she lost, say, during the past 
six months ? " asked Basil. 

" I could not say exactly, but it must be some 
thousands," said Ackerman. 

Basil felt surprised, but he merely said : 

"All in betting?" 

"Oh, no, the bulk of it in shares. She would 
go in for Smashers when I told her they were 
sure to drop. Sheer obstinacy, that was." 

Basil felt exceedingly annoyed with Lilian. 
She ought to have consulted him before launching 
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out in this manner. He meant to have a real 
good talk with her when he reached home. 

To pass an hour away Basil went into the 
Australia Hotel, where he met several acquaintances. 
Captain Cribb was one, Dan Macrae another, two 
men of widely dissimilar temperaments and occupa- 
tions. Cribb was a man not easily snubbed, in 
fact he openly boasted he never had been snubbed 
in his life, although many people differed with 
him on this point. 

The Captain was anxious as to the result of his 
missive to Lilian Ray, and consequently Basil had 
an additional interest in his eyes. But Basil was in 
no mood for talking with Captain Cribb, for whom 
he had a most extraordinary dislike. Cribb saw 
plainly he was not wanted, so quietly took his 
departure, vowing he would be even with Basil Ray 
one of these days. 

Basil liked Dan Macrae, and the feeling was 
reciprocated ; Dan imparted to Basil that he was 
about to venture upon a sea of trouble, in other 
words attempt to obtain a wife. 

''And who is the happy girl?" said Basil. 

*'You know her, Basil,*' he said, ''Of course I 
have not spoketi to her yet, but her father and 
mother approve of my suit.*' 

" That at any rate is a big balance in your favour, 
Dan, and I wish you luck." 

"You have not guessed who it is?" said Dan, 

" Give it up," said Basil. 

" She's a relation of yours, Basil," said Dan. 
" Miss Gosper." 
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Basil started. He felt angry. Then he thought 
why should he feel angry. What business was it 
of his ? Dan Macrae would make Ada a very good 
husband.'' 

"You seem surprised, Basil," he said. 

" Yes ; well, rather. You see it is so unexpected. 
I never thought of Ada." 

"Sometimes I fancy she likes me," said Dan, 
"and at other times she is cold and distant. How- 
ever, I mean to try my luck with her." 

"And go in and win, my boy," said Basil, but at 
the same time he knew he would have been glad 
to hear Ada Gosper had refused Dan Macrae. 

When Basil reached Rylston he found Lilian had 
retired. Her maid said she had received a letter 
by the afternoon post, and when she read its 
contents she had nearly fainted. Her mistress did 
not say what news it contained, but it must have 
been serious. 

" More cursed gambling and losses, I suppose," 
thought Basil. " TU have it out with her in the 
morning. I will not be a mere cypher in these 
matters any longer." 

He knocked at his wife's door as he went to his 
room, and she merely said : 

" Is that you, Basil ? Please don't disturb me, I 
am not well. I shall be all right in the 
morning." 

He bade her good night and went away. 

Lilian Ray had a terrible night. She could not 
sleep, she could not rest. She was haunted by a 
terrible cjrea^. She walked restlessly about her 

H 
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room and read and re-read a letter she held in her 
hand. The words burnt into her brain like coals of 
fire, and they were as follows : 

" Madam, — I am possessed of a secret which 
nearly concerns you, and which you ought, I think, 
to know. It concerns your late husband. Hector 
Preston. I have undoubted proofs as to the identity 
of the person who shot him. If you wish to see me 
write to H. A. Scott, G.P.O., Sydney. Your com- 
munication will be strictly private." 

This was the letter that caused Lilian Ray such 
a sleepless night. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A QUARREL. 

Lilian came down to breakfast the next morning 
looking pale and haggard after her sleepless 
night. 

She had not yet made up her mind what to do, 
whether to answer the anonymous letter she had 
received, or to take no notice of it. 

She could not appeal for advice to Basil, for she 
knew what the advice would be, to burn it and think 
no more about it. 

Basil was already at the table when she 
appeared. 

He was still in a bad humour with Lilian, and 
felt a strange irritation at the news he had received 
from Dan Macrae that he had determined to win 
Ada Gosper if possible. 

Of course he knew it was wrong for him to think 
about Ada at all, but he could not help it. Some 
force stronger than himself seemed to be compelling 
him to take a course his common sense told him 
could only end in disaster, disgrace, and lo3s of 
honour. 

'* You look unwell this morning, Lilian,'' he said; 
•' what is the matter ? " 
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"I told you last night I had a headache, Basil. 
I could not sleep. No wonder I look pale," she 

said. 

« 

''It's something more than a headache," he said. 

*' What do you mean?" she said, with a startled 
look. Surely Basil could not have heard anything 
about that horrible letter. 

" I mean that you had bad news yesterday," he 
said, making a guess at the contents of the letter 
he had been informed she had received. 

She gasped, and seemed about to faint, but with 
a great effort recovered herself. 

"Who told you?" she asked. 

" Then it was bad news ? " said Basil. " I 
thought so, Lilian. Why do you gamble in this 
reckless manner? It can only have one result." 

How relieved she felt now. Basil supposed the 
news she had received referred to her bettin<T 
transactions. How thankful she was he did not 
know the contents of the letter, and now she came 
to think of it she wondered how she could have been 
so stupid as to imagine he knew. 

'* How do you know I gamble ? " she asked. 

*' Everybody knows. It's common talk, and in 
quarters I do not like, too. You will have to stop 
it, Lilian." 

His tone was peremptory, and she resented it, 
although she knew she was in the wrong. 

•'Have to stop it! That is rather an imperative 
command," she said. 

"Yes, it is," said Basil, "| intend it to b^ 
so." 
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** Indeed. Then permit me to say you have made 
a mistake. I decline to be dictated to- in that 
manner/' 

Basil's eyes flashed dangerously as he replied: 

'* I am your husband, and I have the right to 
control your actions/' 

'^But not my fortune/^ she said. 

Basil's blood boiled at this taunt. 

" I suppose you imagine I married you for your 
fortune?" he said. 

" I did not say so," was the reply. 

''You know it is untrue, Lilian," he said. 

She did know it, -but there was a spirit of devilry 
at work within her that prompted her to make false 
answers for her convenience. 

" I don't know anything of the sort. When you 
married me you knew I had a fortune. Men are 
so mercenary," she said. 

''Take care, Lilian, you may drive me too far. 
If you believe me so base as that it is far better 
we should part." 

This was not what Lilian desired, so she said : 

"You are in a bad humour this morning, Basil, 
or you would not talk in such an absurd way. 
Besides, what a scandal it would cause, such a 
proceeding on your part, and you hate scandal." 

" I wish to advise you for your good," said Basil, 
"and you taunt me with marrying you for your 
fortune. That is not a pleasant way of looking at 
our present relationship." 

" You angered me," she replied. " I do not like 
to be treated like a child." 
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" You are acting like a child, and a very foolish 
one/' he said. " You are throwing your money 
away. I wonder what the world would say if I let 
you ruin yourself without making some show of 
opposition against it." 

'*The world may say what it likes, and I am 
very far from ruined/' she said. 

'4f you go on as you are doing at present, 
even your fortune, lafge though it is, will not 
suffice. I know you have lost some thousands 
during the past few months." 

'^ How do you know, pray?" she said, angrily. 
"Surely you do not spy upon my movements?" 

''Lilian, you talk ridiculously. It is my duty, as 
your husband, to look after your interests. I shall 
continue to do so, whether you approve of it or 
otherwise. If you will not take me into your 
confidence, what am I to do? Show me the 
letter you received yesterday and I shall be satis- 
fied." 

Again a look, almost of fear, came into Lilian's 
face. She could not show him the letter, that was 
impossible. 

'' I shall do nothing of the kind," she said, ''it is 
of no consequence. There is nothing worth reading 
in it." 

"Then what harm can there be in showing it to 
me?" said Basil. "You must have some reason." 

" Only the reason that I decline to let you 
overlook all my correspondence," she said. 

"Lilian, I will see that letter/' he said. "I 
have a right to see it, and I mean to exercise 
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that right. You may as well show it to me 
without further trouble." 

She was thoroughly frightened now. He seemed 
so determined about the matter. 

"You cannot see the letter, Basil," she said. 
"It is impossible for me to show it you." 

"Why?" 

"Because I have destroyed it." 

He felt instinctively she was not telling him 
the truth, but he would not doubt her word, so 
he said : 

"Then you might as well have told me at 
.once, to avoid trouble. At all events you can give 
me an idea of its contents." 

" Merely about a few wagers and mining 
speculations," she said. 

•"With Ackerman?" he asked. 

She started. 

"What do you know of my transactions with 
Ackerman ? " she asked. 

"He told me when I asked him that you had 
been speculating heavily," he said. 

"Then he had no business to tell you," she 
replied. " He will do no more commissions for 
me." 

"I am glad of it," said Basil. 

" Surely I can back my own horses," she said. 

"It appears to me, Lilian, that your sense of 
proprietaryship does not include me." 

" Of course it does. What I meant was that 
I could back Neptune for the Cup if I thought 
fit." 
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'* To a reasonable extent," said Basil. " Which 
Cup have you backed him for?" 

*'Both," she replied. 

**Then you are losing your money," said Basil, 
" to do so at the present time." 

*' It is no use our arguing about these matters," 
she said; "we shall not agree on the subject." 

She rose from the table, and as she did so a 
letter dropped on the floor. 

Basil saw it, and thought that must be the 
letter she received yesterday. Then she did not 
burn it. 

"You have dropped a letter, Lilian," he said,- 
quietly. 

It was all over now. He had found her out. 
She knew he would feel it was the letter she said 
she had destroyed. 

She stooped and picked it up with a trembling 
hand. Then she faced him, and was very pale. 

" Will you let me look at that letter?" said Basil, 
emphasising the " that." 

"No," she said. 

" That is the second letter you have declined 
to let me see," he said. 

" Yes," she said. 

" Does this one contain anything of im- 
portance ? " 

" No." 

" Then let me read it," and he held out his hand. 

She did not offer to give it to him. 

"Are you ashamed of its contents?" he asked, 
a sudden suspicion arising within him. 
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He knew Lilian's character for flirtation before 
he married her. Had not her father warned 
him? 

"How dare you hint at such a thing?" she said 

**Show it me/' he replied. 

*^ No ; a thousand times no, if you suspect me 
so," she said. 

*'Your conduct entitles me to suspect/* he said. 

"And your conduct has not been so free from 
blame/' she said, a sudden recollection striking 
her. 

'* What do you mean ? " he asked. 

" It is not very discreet, to say the least of 
it, to go for a moonlight row with your wife's 
sister," she said, mockingly. 

Basil turned white with rage. In his present 
frame of mind this was an insinuation he could 
ill bear. He calmed himself in a few moments, 
and then said, cuttingly : 

"Perhaps it would have been better for my 
peace of mind had you and your sister changed 
positions on that night." 

She knew what he meant. She knew Basil 
intended to convey that had he married Ada 
Gosper his life would have been better, but that 
she (Lilian) would still have been willing to flirt 
with him. 

" Perhaps it is not too late now," she said. 
"Ada is not the saint you think she is." 

Basil looked at her with contempt. 

"You judge other people by yourself," he said. 

She laughed harshly. 
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** Try her/' she said. " I shall not be jealous, I 
assure you.*' 

''Lilian, what am I to think of your conduct?'' 
he asked. 

''What you like," she replied. 

"Will you let me read that letter?" he said, 
pointing to it. 

" No," ^he replied, and tearing it into fragments 
she went on. "Now it is impossible." 

"Very well, Lilian. If anything happens, you 
have no one to blame but yourself," he said, and 
left the room. 

"What can he mean?" she thought. 

"He is only in a bad temper. He will get over 
it in a few days. I wish I could have shown him 
the letter. Had it been from Ackerman I could 
have done so, but I could not show him that," 
and she looked at the pieces of paper on the 
floor and commenced to pick them up. 

Then forgetting her quarrel with Basil, she 
commenced to think what answer she should send 
to the letter she had received. 

She must answer it. She felt there was some 
hidden menace in it that . concerned her nearly. 

After an hour's deep thought she wrote a short 
note in reply, and asking for further information 
on the subject. 

That at all events would ward off any danger 
for a few days, and give her more time. 

Basil Ray in the meantime had gone to the 
stables and ordered his favourite mare Dot to be 
saddled. 
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" I shall not be back for a few hours, Jones/' 
he said to fhe head lad. **See that all is right 
during my absence." 

" Yes, sir," said Jones, and as he watched him 
ride away he thought, *' How thundering black 
he looks. Been a row, I suppose. Well, for my 
part I think he's wrorth a hundred of her." 

Which proves that Jones, at any rate, preferred 
his master to his mistress. 

Dot could not make out her rider at all this 
morning. 

She had never been accustomed to go at such a 
break-neck pace, although she could do so when 
occasion required. 

Basil rode on, careless where he went. 

He was an excellent horseman, and loved to 
feel the exhilarating effect of bounding over the 
green country on a good animal. 

But now he cared about nothing. Dot galloped 
her hardest, and still he was not satisfied ; he must 
get rid of some of the excitement which possessed 
him. Mile after mile they went, and still he did 
not draw rein. 

Dot had almost run herself to a standstill, and 
her breath came in short gasps. 

At last Basil eased her, and Dot, now thoroughly 
exhausted, stood with her neck stretched out and 
her nostrils extended, quivering in every limb. 

Her sides reeked with foam, and Basil, suddenly 
recognising how hard he had ridden her, leapt from 
the saddle, an J after a few consoling words which 
the mare seemed to understand, he flung himself 
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on the grass beside h^r. He lay there for a long 
time. A wild, eager desire had seized upon him. 

His wife's words : 

"Perhaps it is not too late now. Ada is not 
the saint you think she is/' was ringing in his 
ears. 

*' Perhaps it is not too late now," he muttered. 

He felt he would have given years of his life to 
have had Ada Gosper by his side to soothe and 
calm him. 

Suddenly he rose, and appeared to have made 
up his mind as to the course of action he would 
t-ike. He once more got into the saddle, and let Dot 
move at an easy canter. 

He had evidently determined which direction 
he would go in, for he guided the mare carefully, 
and noted the country keenly. 

** Perhaps it is not too late now," he thought, 
as he rode on. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

ADA'S TEMPTATION. 

Basil rested his mare and refreshed himself at the 

small hamlet of H . Then he mounted again 

and rode on. He knew he was doing wrong. 
He felt he was about to commit a despicable, cow- 
ardly action, but some devil within him seemed 
more powerful than his conscience, and urged 
him on. 

What excuse could he make for his visit to Heron 
Hall, for thither he had determined to go? 

Little excuse, if any, would be needed, excepting 
for the way in which he had come, riding across 
that wild, almost untraversed country. 

Sir George, he knew, would be only too glad to 
see him, and a hearty welcome awaited him, and 
yet because his own heart was sore, and he felt 
he had wreck-ed his life, he was almost about to drag 
another down with him. 

Suddenly he drew rein, and as he sat on the back 
of the mare he looked down upon one of the most 
lovely scenes it is possible to picture. 

He was on a hig'.i stretch of land, from which he 
could see in the light of the almost full moon a vast 
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expanse of country such as can only be met witlj 
in the quiet nooks of Australia. 

Miles upon miles of hills and rocks lay stretched 
out before him, and the giant trees, towering on 
every side with their gaunt and fantastic branches, 
looked weird and ghost-like. 

The whole earth seemed to glow with a soft 
radiant gladness. 

The windings of the Hawkesbury River, with its 
numerous little bays and inlets, twisted and twirled 
amid the tree-clad mountains. 

All was still and peaceful, and yet a fire, fierce 
almost as a volcano, was raging in this man's heart. 
He felt at war with himself and all the world. Ha 
despised himself, and yet pitied himself. 

At this moment, when he looked across the river, 
and saw the roof and gable of Heron Hall, and knew 
who it sheltered, he hated Lilian with a fierce 
hatred. 

Had she been there in the supreme moment of his 
anger he would have cast her down the steep rock 
without hesitation, though he would repent his action 
the moment afterwards. 

He dismounted and led Dot to a quiet spot, where 
she could rest and crop the short grass which grew 
about. He knew she would not stray far without 
him. Then he went down the hill side, until he 
came to the old boat-house, where a venerable 
old fisherman made a living by hiring out 
boats. 

The old fellow knew Basil Ray, and liked him. 
Many a tip had he received from Basil in day§ 
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gone by. Basil explained where he had left his horse, 
and old Bob, as he was called, promised to send 
his grandson up to look after Dot. 

Basil took a boat, and pulled leisurely across the 
river. Before he reached the farther bank, he saw a 
figure in white coming slowly towards the water's 
edge. 

How his heart beat. He knew it in a second. 
It was Ada Gosper. 

Fortune indeed favoured him. 

He ceased rowing, and let the boat glide gently 
along. 

Ada Gosper, for she it was, came down to the 
boat-shed belonging to the Hall. It was evidently 
her intention to go out for a row this quiet moonlight 
night. 

Basil gave a couple of sharp strokes, and his 
boat ran into a small inlet above where she stood. 
She had evidently not seen him, owing to the bend 
in the river. 

He leapt out, and quickly made his way towards 
the boat-shed. He peered through the trees, and 
saw the white figure a few paces before him. 

'^Ada. Miss Gosper." 

She started, but did not seem alarmed. At that 
moment slje had been thinking of Basil, and the 
row they had on the river together, and the kiss 
that followed, and now she heard his voice at her 
side. 

It spunded real, and yet she knew it must be 
mere imagination, for Basil Ray was far from 
fiere. 
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" How strange/' she murmured ; " I thought I 
heard his voice." 

*' Miss Gosper." 

There could be no mistaking this time. She^ 
turned quickly, and saw before her the man who had 
so lately occupied her thoughts. 

" Basil," was all that she could say. 

How sweet that word sounded on her lips. 

"Say that again, Ada; say it again," he said, 
passionately. 

'^ Basil, why are you here ? How did you come ? " 
she said, in her amazement. 

" I came because I am miserable, Ada. I came 
because I love you," he said, as he came to her side 
and took her hand. 

She gently disengaged it. She was not startled 
at this avowal. When she saw him, she knew 
instinctively why he had come. 

" You must not talk to me like that, Basil. You have 
no right to speak to me, so," she said, slowly yet firmly. 

" I have a right, Ada, a sacred right. In the name 
of love, I speak to you. Oh, Ada, listen to me, and 
then pity me." 

He was terribly excited. What could have 
happened ? Lilian must be the cause of this. 

** It is wrong of me to listen to you, Basil. It is 
wrong for me to be here, alone with you. But if you 
have anything to say to me, and you think I can help 
you, I will hear you." 

''Ada, we have quarreled," he said. "Lilian and 
I were never made for each other. She gives me no 
confidences, and she has secrets from me." 
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Then he told her the story of the letters, and 
repeated the scene of the morning. Ada listened 
patiently. 

"I never loved her, Ada. I was infatuated with 
her. She cajoled me into this hateful marriage, for 
hateful to me it is now. It was all a mistake, Ada. 
My God ! and to think I took her when an angel 
like you might have had pity on me.'' 

Basil knew this girl loved him. He had only to 
look into her face as he spoke to see that. 

** Ada, you do love me. You cannot deny it. You 
are the only woman that can save me from ruin. With- 
out you I care not what becomes of me. Call my 
love what you may, guilty, unholy, despicable, yet it 
is still there, and will never be shaken while I 
live.'' 

Ada looked at him pityingly. She would have 
given much to be able to say, ** Basil take me. I am 
yours. I will love you as you ought to be loved." 

But she was a pure-minded, brave-hearted girl, 
and she knew she must save this weak man, not only 
from herself, but himself. 

*' Basil," she said, '^I do love you." 

He opened his arms to embrace her, but she held 
him back. 

''I love you, Basil, and were you free I would 
devote my life to you. But, Basil, it is because I 
love you I will not drag you down in life, and 
make your name a by-word and a scoff. No, Basil, 
mine is a purer love than that, and, therefore, you 
must go." 

** Go," he said, dejectedly. 

I 
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'* Yes, go, and at once," she went on. " Return to 
your home, to your wife. Whatever happens you 
must be true to her. Basil, you have ph'ghted your 
word to her. Whatever the consequences you must 
keep it. Forget me if you can, if not, think of me 
as a dear friend, or as one who loved you dearly and 
is dead. Think for one moment, Basil, what you 
would do by your rashness. Go back to-night. 
Leave me at once. We will never speak of this 
meeting again." 

*'Ada, I cannot leave you," he said. "You love 
me, and yet you put me from you. Come with 
me, Ada mine. We will go far from here. We 
will start a new life. You and I together, alone on 
some secluded spot, that will be happiness enough 
for me. I cannot return to the home I have left. 
It is no home to me now. No love, no hope in 
it. Ada, if you do not listen to me I shall go mad." 

His passion mastered him, nay, it mastered her. 
He pressed her fiercely to his breast, and kissed 
her face. He could not let her go, this woman he 
vowed he loved more than honour. Ada quickly 
recovered herself. 

" Basil, you must not give way like this. It is 
cowardly, unmanly. It is unfair to me. Would 
you by sheer force of passion overcome all my 
scruples, all my anxiety to save you from your- 
self ? " 

"I would indeed, Ada. Anything in the wide 
world I would do to possess you." 

"Think of the ruin, the disgrace then that you 
would bring upon me, the daughter of your best 
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friend — the child of the man who trusts you. Oh, 
Basil, you know not what you ask. If you do not 
care for your own good name then think of mine and 
leave me. I love you, Basil, but I will not disgrace 
myself nor you. Would you like me to be a by- 
word and a scoff to the world, a woman whose 
name must not be mentioned in polite society, a 
woman held up as an example of wickedness to 
children in years to come?" 

** God forbid,'' he said, convinced by her earnest 
pleading. 

*' And yet that is what would surely happen, 
Basil. There is no mercy for women who sin like 
that. For men it is different. They can boast of 
their conquests, and each conquest has slain a 
woman's honour. You say you love me, Basil. I 
believe you, and I will trust you. In the name of 
that love, Basil, I tell you to go and do your duty. 
There is but one path open to you, and you must 
take it. I may be a weak, simple girl, Basil, but 
I know what is right. If at any future time you 
think I can help you I will do so. I will speak to 
Lilian. She will listen to me, I think. Now, Basil, 
you must go. Good night/' and Ada held out 
her hands. 

'* You are an angel, Ada," he said. '* Would to 
God there were more women like you in the world. 
You are right. I must go. I was a selfish brute 
to ever think of asking you to share your life with 
mine. But I could not help it, Ada. I felt I must 
see you. Now I know you love me I will endeavour 
to do my duty, but it is hard, very hard. Think 
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of me sometimes, Ada, and may God forgive me 
the wrong I would have done you." 

"He will, and so do I,'* said Ada. "You are 
acting wisely, Basil, and manfully, and you will 
never regret it." 

" One kiss, Ada," he said. 

She yielded. How sweet it was to be in the 
arms of the man she loved. 

Then he tore himself away and was soon rowing 
across the river in hot, feverish haste, eager to get 
away from temptation, anxious to prove to her he 
could do his duty, however painful. 

And Ada. When Basil had gone she threw her- 
self on the bank, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

She had sent away the man she loved. She 
knew she had done right, but it was very hard to 
bear. She saw it all now. Basil had made a great 
mistake. He had married Lilian when, in reality, 
he loved herself. How would it all end ? 

When she had recovered her composure, Ada 
went indoors, and to her own room. 

"How would it all end?" That was the burden 
of her thoughts. She knew Basil Ray's tempera- 
ment better than he did himself. She knew when 
away from her influence for good he would be prone 
to do evil. Ada Gosper knew she was the one 
woman that could save Basil from a downward 
career, and yet she dare not help him as he 
wished. 

What could she do? Speak to Lilian. She had 
said she would do so, but she shuddered at the 
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thought. She feared Lilian's mocking tongue ; 
Lilian, who knew her secret, and would divine the 
cause of her interference. 

No, she could not speak to Lilian. 

Then her thoughts wandered back again to Basil, 
and the first time they met at the cricket match. 
She knew she had loved him ever since that day. 
What cruel fate had come between them? Why 
had they been cast adrift, maybe to strand on a 
shore of ruin and disgrace ? 

Ada felt she would yield if Basil tempted her too 
often. She must avoid meeting him alone unless 
she was sure of herself. But Ada Gosper as yet 
little knew her own strength. She was capable 
of great things, and her pure mind was her safe- 
guard. 

And Basil rode homeward all through the night. 
He was in a better frame of mind than when he left 
Lilian, and he was fully determined to make the 
best of things. 

When it became dark he unsaddled the mare and, 
with the saddle for his pillow and the sky for his 
roof, he took a little rest until morning broke again. 
Then he went on his journey, and in due time 
reached Rylston. 

Bob Jones looked at him curiously. He could not 
make out this mad freak of his master's. Basil 
handed over Dot to him and went to the house. 

"Where is your mistress?" he said to the maid, 
who looked at him in a frightened sort of way. 

" Please, sir, she's not here. I thought she had 
gone to meet you." 
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"Gone to meet me? What do you mean?'' said 
Basil, in amazement. 

" She has been absent all night, sir," said the girl. 

Basil went up to his wife's room. No one was 
there. On the table was a note. He opened the 
envelope and read as follows : 

'* Have gone to Sydney on important business. 
Will be back to-morrow. — Lilian." 

Basil swore. It may as well be put on record, for 
he was entitled to use strong language on such an 
occasion. 

Then he calmed down. After all, he thought, it 
was just as well she had gone, for she would not be 
able to ask difficult questions as to where he had 
been. 

** Wonder what she's up to now," he muttered. 
" More gambling, I suppose. Curse it all. I wish I 
was well out of it. She can gamble as much as she 
likes for all I care. If I cannot have Ada, I'll go to 
the dogs. If my dear Lilian goes the pace, so can I. 
I've got the management of the stud. She can- 
not interfere with me in that, for Preston left it 
so in the will. I'll astonish her, and some other 
people, too. I'll run Neptune for the Kensington 
Gup, and ride him myself." 

The Kensington Cup was a two- mile race, run at 
Randwick, for amateur riders only, and Neptune had 
been entered because Rylston was expected to have 
a horse or two in the race. He had been werghted 
at I2st. lolb., and naturally he was looked upon 
as a non-starter in view of his more important 
engagements. 
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The race was to be run in a week, and as Neptune 
was fairly well, Basil fancied he had a chance of 
winning. 

When he told Jones what he intended to do, 
that worthy said it was sheer madness to run him 
with that weight. Basil's reply was : 

" Madness or no madness, he runs, and don't you 
forget it.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A RASH RACE. 

Basil having made up his mind to run Neptune 
in the Kensington Stakes, it would have taken the 
persuasive powers of half-a-dozen people to move 
kirn from his purpose. 

Lilian returned home the night of Basil's arrival 
back from his stolen visit to Heron Hall. There 
had been more hot words between them because 
Lilian had flatly refused to tell Basil the nature of 
the business she had been to transact in Sydney. 
He knew he could trust her as far as it affected his 
honour, but hfe had his doubts as to how she spent 
her time in gambling her money away. 

When he announced his intention of runninor 

o 

Neptune for the Kensington Stakes, Lilian laughed 
and said he would surely never be so mad as that. 
When she saw he meant what he said, and was 
determined in the matter, she became alarmed. 

She had a large sum of money at stake on the 
horse for the two Cups, but more than that, during 
her visit to Sydney she had imparted the information 
about Neptune's chances in these events to one who 
she knew would take a terrible revenge if she led 
him astray. 
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What had been the nature of Lilian^s visit to 
Sydney was known only to herself, and it 
seemed to trouble her, and weigh upon her 
mind. 

If Neptune ran in the Kensington Stakes it 
would jeopardise his chance in the more im- 
portant events, and probably mean that he would 
be defeated. She argued with Basil, and then tried 
to coax him, but all to no purpose. 

She had remained obdurate in regard to her 
movements, and he vowed he could be just as 
stubborn. Seeing it was of no use trying to 
dissuade him, Lilian made the best of it, and 
determined to back Neptune in the Kensington 
Stakes. 

It was the meeting of the Sydney Turf Club at 
which the race was to be run, and when the 
eventful day arrived the usual crowd had gathered 
on Randwick racecourse. 

Betting on the Kensington Stakes was generally 
heavy, because most of the riders fancied their 
mounts, and could well afford to back them. 

When the time for scratching had passed, and 
it was seen that Neptune was still left in, a good 
deal of surprise was expressed. 

" They must be mad to run the horse with that 
weight when he's so well in the Cups/' said 
David Ackerman, and this was the general opinion 
of the majority of those present. 

'' It's throwing away his chance, that's what it 
is," said another well-known professional backer 
>vho had invested heavily on Neptune for the Cup. 
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Basil was remonstrated with by Sir George 
Gosper and many of his friends, but all to no 
purpose. He meant to run Neptune, and win if 
he could, and his advice was '' they had better 
back him." 

The money was piled on Neptune freely. It 
looked the best of good things even with that 
weight. Ackerman met Lilian, and she entrusted 
him with a big commission for the horse, which he 
knew he should have some difficulty in executing. 

Captain Cribb was present, and fairly boiled 
over with wrath when he saw Neptune was to 
run. He had backed the horse for the Cups a few 
days previously, and he did not like the look of 
affairs at all. 

'' If she's deceived me I'll make her pay dearly 
for it," he said to himself. *' If I lose, my lady, 
you lose, and I fancy yours will be the larger stake." 

As the Captain soliloquised, a lad put a piece 
of paper in his hand.. He looked at it and saw 
scrawled in pencil : 

** Back Neptune. He must win." 

•'The office," said the Captain. "Now fancy 
that fool Ray being such an idiot as to ' cut ' even 
with a start. It's sheer madness. Well, it does 
look a good thing, so here goes," and Captain Cribb 
went into the betting ring, and found, much to his 
disgust, that three to one was the best price he 
could get about Neptune. 

Another horse called Woodside ran Neptune a 
close race for favouritism, and Pasha, Sunray, The 
Dove, and Nellie were all backed. 
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Basil was a good horseman, and as Neptune 
strode down the course in his preliminary canter, 
with the sky blue jacket flashing in th^ sunlight, 
both man and horse were much admired. 

Lilian was on the stand with Sir George Gosper's 
party, Ada being one of the number. Lilian watched 
her sister closely, and she saw how her eyes 
gleamed when Basil went by on Neptune. 

Lilian was selfish. She had desired Basil, and 
she had obtained her desire at what a cost she 
alone knew. 

Once she had gained possession of him she com- 
menced to tire of his company, but she could not 
bear to think anyone else might also wish to claim 
Basil for her own. 

' *' How well Basil rides," said Sir George. 
"You ought to be proud of your husband, 
Lilian." 

"So everyone tells me," she replied. "They 
only see Basil at his best. I see him every day, 
and when you are constantly seeing a man in his 
varied moods the enchantment wears off." 

"Why did Basil run the horse to-day?" asked 
Sir George. " Is it not rather rash ? " 

" It is more than rashness, it is sheer madness," 
said Lilian ; " but he would not listen to reason." 

"Neptune is sure to win, I suppose?" said Sir 
George. 

" I think so," said Lilian. " Have you a bet on 
Basil's mount, Ada ? " she asked. 

" No," said Ada, quietly. " I never bet. But 
I should like to see him win." 
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* 

*' I have no doubt you would," said Lilian, so 
pointedly that Ada blushed. 

''I am told Woodside will run well," said Sir 
George ; '' and he has only a light weight." 

** Which is Woodside?" asked Lilian. 

*'The one in the pink jacket," said Sir George. 
''A likely looking horse." 

*'Sunray has a chance," said one of the party. 
"And Nellie will run well." 

**You are becoming quite a tipster," laughed Sir 
George. '* You will have given us every horse 
in the race presently. Hallo ! Why, theyVe off 
at the first attempt," exclaimed Sir George. 

It was correct, the flag had gone down at the 
first attempt to an excellent start. Away dashed 
Sunray, making use of her light weight, and she 
was closely followed by Woodside and Pasha, 
while Basil was playing a waiting game with 
Neptune. As they swept past the stand, the 
field was well up. with the leaders, and Neptune 
was at the head of the ruck. 

The distance was a mile and a half, and the pace 
was severe, considering the weights up. 

When a mile had been traversed, Basil set 
Neptune going, and he soon raced up with Wood- 
side. A couple of furlongs from home it looked 
anybody's race, but once they rounded the home 
turn, Neptune, Woodside, Sunray, and Nellie were 
the four left to fight it out: Down the straight 
they thundered, and the sky blue jacket still held 
a good place. 

The excitement was now at fever heat. 
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The partisans of the various riders cheered 
frantically, and already shouts were heard pro- 
claiming that '* Neptune wins/' 

It certainly looked Hke it, and yet to the 
practised observer it could be seen that Woodside 
was not yet done with, and that Nellie had a 
struggle left in her. 

The distance post is reached, and Basil feels 
Neptune falter under him. Short of a gallop or 
two, and the heavy weight added, told on him. 

"Neptune will win," said Ada, clutching Lilian's 
arm in her excitement. *' How well Basil is riding 
him." 

"He hasn't won yet," said Lilian, coldly. "You 
had better keep your enthusiasm until he is 
victorious." 

At the half distance Neptune still had his head 
in front, and Basil was hard at him to keep him 
in his position. Woodside crept up alongside, and 
now the pink jacket was level with the sky blue, 
and the horses were racing neck and neck. It 
was a grand race, and seldom had professional 
jockeys shown better form than Basil Ray and 
Danby, the rider of Woodside. Now the hoarse 
roar of the crowd surged into Basil's ears, and he 
knew it was a neck and neck struggle to the 
bitter end. Neptune was giving two stone away 
to a horse his own age, and yet he battled on 
wonderfully well. Stride by stride, on they came. 
Nearer and nearer was the judge's box, and now 
Basil felt he must get every ounce out of his horse. 
Whips were out, and spurs were in use, and still 
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the two horses were locked together, and Basil 
Ray and his opponent were straining every 
nerve. 

*' He'll get done," said Captain Gribb, and he 
swore audibly at the bare idea of such a calamity. 

A few yards from the judge's box Basil saw it 
was all over. The weight had told, and the pink 
jacket was just ahead of him. Past the box they 
flashed, and Woodside had beaten Neptune by 
half a length. 

Basil hated defeat. Now it was all over he 
felt he had done a rash thing to run Neptune. 
He knew, such a severe race with such a weight 
up would do the horse no good. He took the 
defeat as well as he was able, but he could not 
quite hide the disappointment he felt. 

Lilian had lost a lot of money, but she hardly 
seemed to care about that. To look at her, anyone 
would imagine she was glad the horse had been 
defeated. 

'^ You rode a good race, Basil," said Sir George, 
'*but the weight told. It would have been far 
better had you not run the horse." 

'^He has run, and, unfortunately, lost," said 
Basil ; '^ and now I may as well confess that I 
think it was a rash race." 

When Basil joined the party on the stand, Ada's 
eyes filled with tears, and he saw how sorry she 
was for his defeat. 

*'I hope you are satisfied now," said Lilian. 
"You have lost the race, and probably thrown away 
a chance of winning one of the Cups. It is your 
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own fault. Sheer obstinacy. I hate obstinate 
men." 

Basil hardly deigned to notice her remark. All 
he said was : 

*' Neptune has just as good a chance of winning 
a Cup now as ever he had. I hope you did not 
/back him, Lilian ? " 

" I did," she said, " and you have lost me my 
money." 

" Fm sorry for that," said Basil. " The best 
thing we can do now is to buy Woodside ; he's in 
the Cup, and a better horse than I thought him." 

'* Buy him by all means," said Lilian, " if you 
can get him." 

Basil meant what he said, and before another 
hour had passed he was the possessor of Woodside, 
at the price of ^£500 and contingencies. 

Cribb was highly incensed at Neptune's defeat. 
He took it as a personal affront to himself. He 
had lost money, and Cribb never liked to part with 
ready cash. Had he been able to bet on the nod 
he would not have been so upset, for he was a firm 
believer in the principle that bookmakers can wait. 
But he had put down hard cash, and he must have 
some recompense. 

He was a well-dressed man. Captain Cribb, and 
he looked like a gentleman. He was not a shy man, 
and he presumed upon his acquaintance with 
Sir George Gosper to enter into conversation with 
him, and by this means get near Lilian. 

He bent over her almost unobservexl and 
whispered, and Lilian turned white as death. She 
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answered him almost mechanically, and Cribb 
appeared satisfied. 

Basil Ray had seen Captain Cribb speak to 
his wife, and he had noticed the change in her 
countenance. What connection could Captain Cribb 
have with Lilian? Surely Sir George Gosper must 
be unaware of the character of this man, or he 
would never permit him to be on such terms of 
familiarity. 

Basil spoke to Sir George when he saw him 
alone. 

*'I noticed that man Cribb making one of your 
party just now,'' he said. 

*' Yes. I have been introduced to him, and he 
was not slow to take advantage of it ; but I must 
confess I do not like the man." 

" He's a blackguard," said Basil. 

" That's rather a strong order," said Sir 
George. 

*'It's true," said Basil. 

"Then I must give him a polite hint that his 
presence is undesirable next time he speaks to 
me," said Sir George. 

*' Lilian, I saw that fellow Cribb speak to you 
on the stand to-day," said Basil, when they were 
together that night at the hotel. 

** Yes, he did," she replied, "but it was no 
pleasure to me that he did so. How could I 
help it?" 

"You must help it," he said. "The man is a 
swindler, if not worse, and I do not choose to 
have my wife seen in his company." 
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" He may be all you say, Basil, but when he 
IS admitted^ into Sir George's circle it is rather 
difficult for me to avoid speaking to him/' 

" Sir George will give him a wide berth on the 
next occasion,'' said Basil. 

" Then -it will be easier for me to avoid him," 
she said. 

'' Basil." 

He looked surprised. She was addressing him 
in the old familiar way she used before they 
were married. 

"Yes," he said. 

" I have lost a lot of money lately, Basil. I 
am in trouble. Will you help me?" 

•' Certainly," he said. *' I warned you before, 
Lilian, that you were too rash. That fellow 
Ackerman is more than a match for a much 
cleverer woman than yourself. Surely you cannot 
mean that you have lost more than you can 
afford to pay. You had a large fortune, Lilian." 

'^ No. I have not lost more than I can pay. I 
have been rash and foolish, that is all," she 
said. 

*'Tell me how I can help you," said Basil. 

Lilian did not answer him at once. She seemed 
lost in thought, and Basil watched her. 

"There is something on her mind," he thought. 
'* Something more than money matters. I wonder 
what it is. Can that man Cribb have any hold over 
her ? No, it is too absurd." 

'* Lilian," he said, aloud, '^ where did you first 
pieet Captain Cribb?" 

K 
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She looked startled, and the same hunted, 
expression came into her eyes. 

" Don't ask me, Basil," she said. ** Please 
don't. ni avoid him in the future. But don't 
abk me that." 

" Oh, very well," said Basil. '^ Please yourself. 
If you want my help, Lilian, you can command 
me. 

** I wonder what Cribb can have to do with my 
wife," thought Basil. '^I must find that out. 
Strange he should seem so familiar with her. 
There is some mystery here I must clear up." 

There was a mystery, and Basil Ray would 
have done well not to attempt to unravel it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HAUNTS OF VICE. 

In every large city haunts of vice exist, and 
Sydney was no exception to the rule in this 
respect. 

Some people imagine Australia is an El Dorado 
where money is easily obtained, and where it is 
hardly necessary to work to gain a livelihood. 
Such persons are quickly disillusionised when they 
come to face the reality. 

Poverty exists in Australia just the same as in 
any other land, and the big cities contain the 
usual number of men who will not work, and who 
prefer to exist by imposing upon their fellow 
men. 

Captain Cribb was the leader of a dangerous 
gang in Sydney, and although he had been 
successful hitherto in avoiding detection, his most 
recent exploit had got him into trouble, for he is 
now *' suspected'' by the police. He knew what 
that meant, and was alarmed accordingly. 

Funds were low, with the Captain. Things had 
not been going well with him since the defeat of 
f^eptune. He hated to be short of cash. It was 
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a new sensation for him. Hitherto his schemes 
had prospered, and the gang he commanded had 
been loyal to him. 

Now, however, several of his men had been 
"laid by the heels," ^nd were doing ''time" in 
Darlinghurst, and Cribb knew them well enough 
to imagine they were not particularly well dis- 
posed towards him. 

Cribb had several women in his gang, unfortunates 
upon whom he preyed and made their lives 
miserable, and existence hardly tolerable. He was 
a man with no mercy for those less proficient in 
crime than himself. He looked down upon 
such people with contempt, and treated them 
more like dogs that human beings. 

Cribb sat in the back room of a somewhat 
dingy-looking public-house, and Tony, his faithful 
follower, was with him. 

"She'll not turn up," said Tony; "you've hit 
her too hard, lately, Captain," he said. "She'll turn 
rusty, and then you'll lose a good mark." 

" Bosh ! " said Cribb. " She daren't go back on 
me. I've got her fast. I'll drain every penny out 
of her, and then peach on her if she is not very 
amiable, indeed," he said, with a leer. 

Tony was a thief and a scoundrel, but even 
he thought Cribb a monster to carry matters so 
far. 

"She's past her time," said Cribb, as he glanced 
at the clock. " If she comes without the coin 
there'll be a row." 

"How much this time?" said Tony, 
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"Five hundred. Not a penny less/* said Cribb. 

"Whew!" whistled Tony. "That's a lump. A 
whole ^ monkey ' — shouldn't I like to lay my hands 
on it, that's all." 

"You have not the remotest chance of doing 
that/' said Crlbb. "If you do what I tell you, 
there may be a chance of you handling a few 
pounds." 

" A lady to see you, Captain," said the landlord, 
with a grin; "shall I show her in?" 

"Yes," said Cribb. 

A lady, thickly veiled, followed the landlord into 
the room, and when he had closed the door 
she uncovered her face, and looked straight at 
Cribb. 

It would have been a shock to Basil Ray could 
he have seen his wife in such a place, and in such 
company. 

It was Lilian Ray, and she looked quite haggard 
and worn, and was evidently afraid of Cribb. 

"Now, my lady," said Cribb, "have you got the 
money ? " 

" Not all of it," she said. " I could not raise it 
at once, but I have brought you two hundred 
pounds/' 

"No good," said Cribb. "The whole lot, or I 
split." 

"I tell you I cannot get it at present. You 
must be satisfied with what I have, the balance 
shall be sent in due course," said Lilian. 

" It's no use beating about the bush," said Cribb. 
" I want money badly. I don't want to be hard 
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upon you, Mrs. Ray, but Tm in a fix. Hand over 
the coin, and pay me the balance next week, and 
ril say no more about it.'' 

She gave him four £y^ notes, and Cribb put 
them into his pocket. 

"When will this persecution cease?" said Lilian. 
"You are driving me mad. I shall soon be a 
desperate woman, and then you had better 
beware.*' 

Cribb laughed. He had heard such threats 
before from his victims. 

'^ My dear Mrs. Ray," he' said, "you will not 
harm a hair on my head, or on my good friend, 
Tony's. That little episode at Heron Hall is too 
fresh in your memory for that. Do you know 
what it would mean for you if you were 
discovered ? " 

She shuddered. 

"No one would believe such an outrageous 
charge," said she. "You dare not make it. It 
would implicate yourself, and you would get into 
trouble." 

" Five years I might get," said Cribb. " But I 
could live through that. It would be different in 
your case, my lady. It would mean " 

" Oh, don't," she cried. " It is too horrible. And 
I am innocent of any intentional crime. As God's 
my judge I never meant any harm. It was all a 
mistake. A fatal mistake." 

" A mighty convenient mistake," sneered Cribb. 
" It got rid of a man you hated, and threw you into 
the arms of a nian you loved." 
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He had roused her at last. Lilian Ray rose to 
her feet. 

"You despicable coward/' she said. "Say 
another word and I will shoot you dead/' and she 
pulled a small, shining revolver from her hand-bag. 

Cribb started. She look desperately in earnest, 
and he knew she was a dangerous woman. 

"You're fond of shooting," said Cribb, "but 
you'll find it won't pay here. It would hardly do 
for Mrs. Basil Ray to be found in such a place as 
the Digger's Rest with two gentlemen of our 
profession." 

"If you carry matters too far I do not care what 
becomes of me," she said. " You are making my 
life a misery, and I would as soon end it as live 
in this state of terror. Take care you do not go 
too far. I have money, and can defend myself. You 
have neither money nor character, and I hear 
are well known to the police. I am afraid if you 
were placed in the dock, where you ought to be, 
your w^ord would not weigh much against mine. 
Be careful in the future. I am willing to pay 
you a fair allowance, but no more. If you have 
any spark of better feeling left in you, you will 
molest me no more. It will be better for you^ I 
can assure you. There are more ways than one 
of getting rid of such a man as yourself. You 
know what I dare do," and she touched her 
revolver, which lay on the table in front of her, 
"so be careful in the future." 

Cribb evidently thought better of his intentions 
to carry matters with a high hand. 
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" I don't wish to press matters too far/' he 
said. *' Of course it was unlucky for you I saw as 
much as \ did at Heron Hall the night Mr. 
Preston was shot, or shot himself I will say if 
you like. Pay me three hundred pounds next 
week and I will keep quiet.'' 

" You shall have it," she said, and rose to go. 

"One word, Mrs. Ray," said Cribb. "Your 
husband has two' horses in the Cup, now which 
is the better at the weights, Woodside or Nep- 
tune?" 

" I cannot tell you," she said. " I have my 
money on Neptune." 

"Can he win?" said Cribb. 

" I hope so," she replied, and left the room 
without another word. 

" She's a plucky 'un, she is," said Tony, in 
evident admiration. "She just looked as if she 
could have settled you in one act with that little 
toy of hers. Captain." 

" D her, yes, and she'd do it, and then 

shoot herself," said Cribb. " I'll back that brute 
Neptune again. He must have a chance." 

When Lilian was once more in the street she 
felt faint and exhausted after her scene with 
Cribb. 

How could she get rid of this man and his 
damning evidence against her? She would gladly 
have given half her fortune to be rid of him. 
She could have killed him without the slightest 
compunction, had she not been afraid of detec- 
tion. 
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That fatal night at Heron Hall. Would it never 
be forgotten? She had sinned to obtain the 
man she loved, and now she was reaping her 
reward. 

Basil no longer loved her. She doubted if he 
ever did love her. It was mere infatuation, which 
she had done her best to encourage. He loved 
Ada. She knew it, and the knowledge was very 
bitter to her. She hated Ada even more than 
she endeavoured to hate Basil. 

All the world seemed to be warring against her. 
Her speculations all went wrong. Money was 
squandered, and all to no purpose. She obtained no 
enjoyment, no forgetfulness, no rest. Sleep was 
denied her for many nights, and she could not 
obtain rest without the aid of opiates. Even 
then she was afraid that some dream of the 
night might discover what she most wished to 
hide. 

She returned to Rylston. Basil took hardly any 
notice of her goings and comings. He seemed to 
have lost all interest in her, and to pass the 
whole of his time with his horses. It was her own 
fault. She had brought it all upon herself, but 
that made it no easier to bear. At times she 
felt inclined to confess all to Basil, and then 
she shuddered at the very thought of such a 
thing. 

The morning she had gone to Sydney to see 
Cribb, Basil had tried Woodside and Neptune, 
and the result, much to his surprise, proved Wood- 
side to be nearly a stone better animal than 
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Neptune. Bob Jones rode Neptune, so there 
could be no mistake about it, and the only thing 
left was to hedge the Neptune money and back 
Wocdside. Basil knew this would not be a very 
easy matter after Neptune's recent defeat, but it 
must be done somehow. 

Lilian must, of course, ^ be told, or she 
would instruct Ackerman to back the wrong 
horse. 

It was another blow for Lilian when she heard the 
result of the trial, for already she had a consider- 
able sum on Neptune, and she had given Cribb 
to understand he was the better horse, and that 
worthy, when he discovered the truth, wculd 
think she had deceived him. 

Bob Jones, however, although he rode Neptune 
in the trial, was hardly satisfied. He had an idea 
something must be wrong with the horse, and he 
wanted Basil to have another ^' go " in a week's 
time. 

"What good will that do?" said Basil. "That 
race at Randwick must have done him a lot of 
harm. I ought not to have run him, but we do make 
mistakes occasionally. I have a good mind to 
scratch him.'' 

" I would not do that, Mr. Ray,'' said Jones. 
" Woodside might go wrong, and then we should 
have nothing to fall back upon. Neptune is a 
good horse, sir, and I should not be surprised to 
see him turn out well in the race." 

"Then I will leave him in," said Basil; "but he 
can have no possible chance." 
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''Basil, I think I shall go to Heron Hall for a 
week," said Lilian. " I do not feel at all well, and 
the change will do me gcod." 

" Very well,'' said Basil. *' I will join you in a 
couple of day. Sir George said he was anxious to 
see me. I suppose it is about the horses, but he is 
not much of a gambler." 

Lilian left next day for the Hall, and Basil was 
left alone at Rylston. 

He had ample time to think over what he was 
pleased to term his life's mistake. He had married 
a- woman he did not love, and had ruined his own 
life and Ada's. How different it all would have 
been had Hector Preston not met with such an un- 
timely death. He was a fool to have preferred 
the selfish love of Lilian to the self-sacrificing love 
of such a woman as Ada Gosper. 

The more he brooded over it the more deter- 
mined he became to wait and hope. In years to 
come, perhaps — but no, he would not think of what 
might happen. At any rate he would join Lilian at 
Heron Hall, and then he would be near Ada, which 
he knew was not good for either of them. 

But strange events may happen in the course of 
a few days, and Lilian's visit to Heron Hall was to 
be attended with serious consequences. 

It was a strange fascination attracted Lilian to 
the scene of her late husband's death. Most women 
would have avoided visiting the place, but Lilian 
seemed to have a morbid curiosity for it. 

She received a hearty welcome at the Hall, and 
it was remarked that she looked far from well. 
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**You want a change badly/' said Lady Gosper 
to her. *' I declare you are growing quite ancient, 
Lilian." 

Lilian laughed the matter off, but she knew it 
was true. 

'* Fm afraid Basil and Lilian do not get on very 
well together, George/' said Lady Gosper to her 
husband. 

'* An ill-assorted pair/' he replied. " I'm sorry 
for them both. Poor Basil! Such a fine fellow, 
too. Such a great cricketer, and he never plays 
now/' sighed Sir George. 

" Why did he not marry Ada ? " said Lady 
Gosper. 

'* He made a mistake, my dear/' said Sir George. 
** He did what a great many more men have done. 
He married the wrong woman." 

"Indeed," said Lady Gosper, "and are you 
one of the many men that have made a mis- 
take?" 

" No," laughed Sir George, " certainly not. I 
made one mistake, but at the second attempt I was 
the most fortunate of men." 

Lady Gosper was pleased. She loved Sir George, 
and she knew what a good husband she had in 
him. 

All was still at Heron Hall, and it was the dead 
of night. In this quiet spot not a sound was to 
be heard. It seemed as though all nature 
was resting, waiting for the break of day to 
rejoice once more in the sunshine with renewed 
vigour. 
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Suddenly Ada Gosper started from her sleep. 
She sat up and listened intently. 

She was not mistaken. She heard a faint tread 
along the corridor, and then she heard light foot- 
steps pass the door. 

Who could it be at that hour of the night ? She 
would open her door and see. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ADA MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

When Ada opened the door she peered into the 
darkness, but could see nothing. She thought she 
must have been mistaken, and that hearing a footfall 
must have been merely imagination. She Hstened 
intently, but everything was still, with an almost un- 
earthly silence. 

Ah! What was that? 

A sound at the end of the corridor near the 
head of the staircase. 

Suddenly Ada saw a faint glimmer of light, and 
it seemed to come from that fatal chamber which 
some said was haunted. 

What could it be ? How could the light have 
come there ? 

Ada was no believer in ghosts, she had too 
much common sense, but when one sees a light 
suddenly flash out from a presumed supernatural 
quarter, it is calculated to make the boldest feel 
somewhat uncomfortable. 

Ada was about to step out into the passage to make 
further investigation, when she suddenly drew back^ 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
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The light she had seen, and which she thought 
had come from the haunted room, had evidently 
been shaded, and the flicker of the flame cast 
on the doorway. 

Ada saw a figure clad in white, with a candle 
in its hand, and something shining and gleaming 
in the other hand. 

Another examination revealed to her that tlie 
white figure was no ghost, but her sister Lilian. 
What could she want in this place, at such an 
hour ? 

Lilian must be walking in her* sleep, thought 
Ada. 

She knew it was often dangerous to rouse sleep- 
walkers, but she had heard they could be easily 
led back to bed by merely taking hold of the hand 
and guiidng them. 

Now Ada knew who it was she had no fear, 
and she went forward to try and induce the sleep- 
walker to go back to her room. 

Cautiously she went along the passage, until 
she was so close to Lilian she could hear her 
heavy breathing, and could see her face by the 
light of the candle she held in her hand. 

It was the look in Lilian's face that almost 
froze Ada with horror. What a transformation 
had taken place in Lilian. Her eyes were wide 
open, and a gleam of hatred seemed to flash from 
them. Her mouth twitched, and her whole figure 
seemed to tremble with passion. 

Lilian looked like a mad woman about to 
commit some desperate deed. 
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Ada could not speak, she felt she could not 
move, 

Lilian commenced to talk to herself in a strange, 
weird voice, utterly unlike her own. 

Had she not seen her, Ada would never have 
recognised the tone. At first Ada could not 
make out what she said. Then she heard Lilian 
mutter: 

''It's for Basil, for Basil. I must have Basil. I 
shall die without him/' 

Strange words, thought Ada. What is she 
going to do for Basil? How her heart throbbed 
as she listened for what was to follow. 

*' Such a chance, too,'' went on Lilian. *'It must 
be fate. How easily it can be done. No one 
will ever know. Ah ! how I hate you," and the 
white figure shook with rage, and pointed down 
the staircase. 

''There, that will do. I have you now. No, 
not quite. Let me see." 

Lilian looked at something in her hand, and 
Ada saw it was a small revolver. 

Was it loaded, she thought. If so, what ^ould 
Lilian do with it ? She might injure herself. 

" Burglars," said Lilian, in a hoarse whisper. 
"They will think it is burglars. No one will 
ever suspect me. Ah ! ah ! ah ! " she chuckled, 
with such fiendish malignity, Ada was startled. 
" So easily done, too. One shot. Close, close, 
close to him." 

She raised the revolver, and pulled the trigger, 
Click ! 
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Ada gave a sigh of relief. It was not loaded. 
There was no danger then. But what could Lilian 
mean by all this strange behaviour? 

'Tve done it. No one has seen me. I must 
get back to my room.*' And Lilian fled up the 
corridor at a great pace, leaving Ada alone in the 
darkness. For a few moments Ada was overcome 
at the suddenness of her flight. Then she walked 
slowly back to her bedroom. 

She lighted her lamp, and sat down. A look of 
intense horror, mingled with sorrow, came over 
her face. She thought she had divined the meaning 
of Lilian's strange conduct. 

And yet there might be some excuse for Lilian. 
Perhaps it was all an accident. She recalled how 
Hector Preston had been shot dead on the night 
of the burglary at the Hall. What a revelation 
had been shown her to-night. Could it be possible ? 
Oh, no, no, a thousand times no. It was too 
horrible, too dreadful even to contemplate. 

And yet the words she had heard Lilian utter, 
there could be no doubt about their meaning. 
Ada could only arrive at one conclusion from 
Lilian's words and actions, and that was that 
Lilian had shot Hector Preston, her husband. 

And in her own words she had given Ada a 
motive for the awful deed. It was to gain Basil 
Ray for her husband. 

Surely there never was a crime so horrible, 
thought Ada in her innocence. She little knew 
of what wickedness men and women are capable 
to gain their ends. In her sleep Lilian had 

L 
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betrayed herself. She had been led by an unseen 
power to confess her crime, and her sister was 
the confessor. Ada's position was painful. 
Through the silent hpurs of the night she thouglit 
over her sister's gu It. It never occurred to Ada 
for one moment that she should disclose her 
discovery to anyone. No, she would be true to 
Lilian, and bury this dreadful secret in her own 
breast. 

And Basil, what of him? Ada pitied him, and 
loved him more than she had ever done before. 
She knew now there could be no happiness for 
Basil in his married life. 

The stain of blood was on their union. It could 
not be wiped out. It could not be forgiven until 
Lilian had expiated her crime. She was very 
sorry for Basil. This guilty secret she must keep 
from him at all cost. Through no fault of his 
own he had become, as it were, wedded through 
crime. How could Lilian bear up with such a 
fearful sin upon her conscience. This was what 
Ada thought. Her simple mind could not grasp 
such an awful situation. Had she to bear such a 
terrible weight alone she felt she should go 
mad. 

Mad. Would not this secret drive Lilian mad 
in the end ? It must be constantly present to 
her, gnawing at her conscience. A terrible voice 
must be calling out ''Murderess.'' "Thou shalt 
do no murder." ''Thou shalt not steal." 

Ada felt the weight of this awful secret would 
in time be too heavy for her to bear. Bear it, 
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however, she must; for Basil's sake, if not for 
Lilian's. She thought of the disgrace and 
the humiliation he would suffer if this thing were 
made known. For his sake she would be brave. 
For Basil's sake she would have given her life. 
He was Lilian's husband, but Ada felt now she 
knew all that there was no shame in loving 
Basil. He had been bought with the price of 
blood, and he had been stolen from her by Lilian. 

Ada's honest nature revolted at the idea of 
Lilian receiving Basil's embraces, knowing how 
they had been obtained. 

It seemed to her " a shameful thing that Lilian 
should have the right to demand a husband's duty 
from Basil Ray. 

Lilian obtained all Basil's caresses by false 
pretences. No wonder he found them wearisome, 
and Lilian a burden on his life. Ada did not 
blame Basil for marrying Lilian. All her anger 
was for the woman who had so terribly wronged 
him. 

The early morning light commenced to steal 
through the window, and Ada went to get a little 
rest. She fell asleep. How long she slept she 
could not say. 

When she woke she found Lilian in her room 
with her morning gown on. 

She looked at Lilian, shuddered, and turned 
away her face. 

Lilian saw the look, and misinterpreted it. 

"Ada, I want to speak to you," she said, 
^* before we go downstairs." 
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" What have you to say to me, Lilian ?" she asked. 

''Something about Basil/' 

" How can that possibly concern me ? " said 
Ada. 

''It can, and it does concern you," said Lilian, 
angrily. " Anyone with eyes can see you're in 
love with him. I believe you encourage him, Ada. 
Not that he wants much encouragement. Men 
never do." 

"How dare you say such things, Lilian? You 
of all people," said Ada, indignantly. 

" And pray who should say it if I do not ? Am 
I not Basil's wife? Does not that give me the 
right to speak?" said Lilian. 

"Yes," said Ada, "but it does not give you the 
right to insult me, and wrong him. Basil is nothing 
to me now, Lilian. I never was anything to him, 
no matter what he was to me." 

" He is coming to-day, probably," said Lilian, 
" so be on your guard. It only makes you look 
ridiculous to let everyone see how you dote upon 
him." 

"Say no more, Lilian," said Ada. "Basil is 
nothing to me. He is your husband." She 
shuddered. 

"The thought seems very unpleasant to you," 
said Lilian. "Basil is my husband, and I mean to 
let you be aware of that important fact." 

" I am not likely to forget it," said Ada. " Lilian, 
do you love Basil ? " asked Ada, earnestly. 

"Well, yes, I suppose I do. I admire him, which 
is much the same thing," said Lilian. 
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" Do you love him better than you loved Hector? " 
asked Ada." 

'' Don't ask unpleasant questions, my dear," said 
Lilian. ** I never did love Hector. I hated him. 
He treated me like he would a pet dog." 

*' It must have been a terrible shock to you when 
— when " said Ada. 

*'When he was shot by those burglars," said 
Lilian. *^0f course it was at the time, but, never 
having even respected him, I did not give way 
to remorse long." 

Could Lilian have done this deed, and talk so 
calmly about it ? She must have made some 
mistake ; and yet after what she saw and heard last 
night how could she doubt. She would ask a 
question to confirm her suspicions. 

" Lilian, what were you doing in the corridor last 
night?" said Ada. 

Lilian started and turned pale. 

** I in the corridor. You are mistaken, Ada. I was 
never out of my room last night. I slept very well." 

" I heard footsteps in the corridor last night," 
said Ada. "When I opened the door I fancied I 
saw you there at the top of the stairs." 

"You must have been dreaming," said Lilian, 
strangely agitated. 

" Perhaps I was," said Ada. '* I fancied I saw 
you at the head of the stairs, with a revolver in 
your hand, and you pointed it at something. It 
frightened me, and I could not sleep." 

One glance at Lilian's face told Ada she had 
learned the truth last night. 
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Lilian looked terrified, and she almost fainted. 
With a great effort she recovered herself, and with 
a hollow laugh said : 

'* Really, Ada, what an extraordinary dream you 
must have had. How absurd to imagine I should 
be promenading the corridor with a pistol in my 
hand. I hope you will not tell anyone about this 
foolish dream." 

" I certainly shall not," said Ada, at which Lilian 
gave a sigh of relief, and left the room. 

Lilian went to her own room. She sat down on 
a chair, looking a picture of despair. 

"What could I have done last night?" she said. 
''The revolver was on the table when I woke this 
morning, and I left it in my case last night. It 
is very strange. What did Ada mean ? My God ! " 
she exclaimed, in a tone of anguish, ''suppose she 
really saw what she says she did. If I walked in 
my sleef. I have heard of sleepers doing strange 
things. Oh, it cannot be true. If Ada knew, what 
would become of me ? I think I shall go mad. 
That horrible scene is always before my mind. 
What shall I do ? I must be gay ; I must see more 
life ; I must try and drown that memory of the 
past. Oh, Basil, Basil, how I sinned for you. And 
now you do not love me. He loves Ada, and she 
loves him. She shall never have him. Never, 
never, never." 

Lilian forgot that we cannot wield our own 
destinies. She reckoned upon her strength, and 
gave no thought to a higher power than her own. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

STARTLING NEWS. 

Basil arrived at Heron Hall during the day, but 
he said he had merely come to take Sir George back 
with him, as he wanted him to see a trial at 
Rylston. 

During his brief stay Basil only saw Ada for a 
few moments, and they merely exchanged a few 
common-place remarks. Lilian also saw him for a 
very short time, and it was plain to the most casual 
observer they were not over head and ears in love 
with each other^s company. 

Sir George remarked this to Basil as they went to 
Sydney in the train, and Basil replied that he wished 
he had taken Sir George's advice when he offered it, 
and he was afraid Lilian and himself were not very 
well matched. 

'' We shall have to make the best of it now. Sir 
George,'^ he said. " I don't think there is anything 
uncommon about it. There are a good many married 
people not over head and ears in love with each 
other.'' 

"I am afraid so," said Sir George. "But for 
goodness sake, Basil, do not quarrel openly, and 
above all, avoid a scandal. I warned you, my boy, 
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I warned you. But you're a headstrong fellow, 
Basil, and will have your own way. However, we'll 
change the subject. What about this trial? " 

" I have had a good gallop with Neptune and 
Woodside," said Basil, ''and the result makes out 
Woodside to be the better of the pair. Now, I know 
you are a pretty good judge, and I want you to see 
them have another spin in the morning, and give 
me your opinion. I daresay it will correspond with 
mine." 

" And that is," said Sir George. 

" That Neptune does not try his best on the track, 
like many another horse," said Basil. 

On reaching Rylston that evening Basil had another 
confidential chat with Sir George. 

'' It was not only for you to see the trial I brought 
you over. Sir George, but I want to have a little 
serious conversation with you." 

" What about ? " asked Sir George. 

" Lilian," he said. 

**What has she been doing, Basil? Nothing des- 
perate, I hope," said Sir George. 

'* She gambles more than she ought to," said Basil, 
" but I could easily forgive her that. She has secrets 
from me. She receives letters, and positively declines 
to let me look at them. She goes to Sydney on 
mysterious visits, and I cannot fathom her at all of 
late. I am sure she has something on her mind. I 
would help her if I could, but she will tell me nothing. 
She is adamant." 

" Strange," said Sir George. " But you can trust 
Lilian, Basil. She would never disgrace herself. 
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She IS what some people would call fast, but she is 
very careful of her reputation/' 

*' I know that, I feel it," said Basil, *^ but I am sure 
she has somfe serious trouble on her mind. Will you 
help me to find out what it is ? She might 
tell you, her father, when she would not confide 
in me/' 

**Iwill question her, Basil," he replied, ** but Lilian 
will not tell me anything she would not tell you." 

"We shall see," said Basil, '' I think she will." 

Next morning Sir George and Basil were early on 
the track to see Neptune and Woodside have a 
gallop, and a fast six-furlong horse was put in to 
bring them home. 

Both horses looked fresh and well as they came 
on to the track, and Sir George at once saw that 
Woodside, the conqueror of Neptune in the Kensing- 
ton Stakes, was a real good horse. 

They were to gallop a mile and a half, and were 
put in at fair weights, Neptune giving Woodside 
seven pounds only. 

"That's not much for Neptune to give away," 
said .Sir George. " If Woodside can beat him at 
that he must be a very good horse." 

"So he is," said Basil, "but you will see when 
they gallop." 

Jonies rode Woodside this time, and a good boy 
was up on Neptune. 

" I shall get all I can out of Woodside, Ned," 
said Jones to the lad on Neptune, "so you had 
better take care what you are about. Don't let 
me get too far away from you." 
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" Never fear," said Ned. *' Til ride Neptune to 
win." 

"Very good," said Jones, ''and I hope he 
will." 

They went away together, and soon got at top 
speed. 

Jones rode Woodside steadily, and had a good 
hold on him, and Ned on Neptune had no 
difficulty in keeping about three parts of a length 
behind. When they had gone six furlongs Jones 
let Woodside go for a few . strides, and Neptune 
followed suit. As they neared the six-furlong post 
the pacemaker jumped in, and the three went 
along at a great pace. 

" It will be a real good trial, whichever wins," 
said Basil. 

''One of the best I ever saw," said Sir George. 
" You have two good horses there." 

On they came, and at the end of five furlongs 
the pacemaker was in the rear. 

" Come on," shouted Jones to Ned. " Give him 
a reminder." 

Jones felt his horse going pretty easily under 
him, and he was anxious Neptune should make an 
effort. Ned sat down and drove Neptune along. 

It was all to no purpose, either the horse would 
not or could not gallop faster. 

Eventually Woodside won easily by a couple of 
lengths, and, as Jones said : 

" It could have been half-a-dozen. Sir George. 
Fm sorry for it, because I feel certain Neptune is 
the better horse." 
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"You cannot back him against Woodside on a 
trial like that," said Sir George. 

"No," said Basil; "Woodside is much better 
than any of us imagined. We ought to be able to 
have a big win with him." 

" I can't make it out, sir," said Jones. 

" If you will take my advice you will stick to 
Neptune. I don't know why, but I have a lot of 
faith in that horse." 

"He is a beauty," said Sir George; "and I am 
of your opinion, Basil, he's no track horse. It 
would, I think, be better to run both and back 
them." 

" There is no time to lose," said Basil. " Til 
throw a commission in the market for Woodside. 
I have quite enough on Neptune already, and I 
know Lilian has too much." 

"She bets heavily, then," said Sir George. 

"Yes; much too heavily. It is a mania with 
her, I verily believe," said Basil. 

When they reached the house for breakfast, the 
morning papers had arrived. 

Sir George took up the Herald^ and, of course, 
turned to the sporting columns. 

" Deuced little news," he said. " I wonder 
why we cannot get a little more sporting in- 
formation in the daily papers. Humph! I see 
someone has been backing Woodside already. 
Who can it be?" 

" Lilian's commissioner, I suppose," said Basil. 
" Hang it all, it's too bad of her to do these 
things without consulting me." 
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"So it is, Basil/' said Sir George. "I'll speak 
to her about it. " Fm her father, and I have the 
right to speak to her. By-the-bye, who is her 
commissioner?" 

" Ackerman/' said Basil. 

"Eh!" said Sir George, in surprise; "you don't 
say so?" 

"Yes, I do," said Basil. "He's not a bad sort 
in his way. Straight, I believe, but likes a cut in 
for himself when he thinks it's good." 

"You are quite right. He does like a cut in, 
and a big slice of the cake too. He's a man 
that always gets a bit the best of everything 
for himself. He's the sort of man who would 
carve a chicken, ask if you preferred the wing, 
and when you said yes, keep it himself, and give 
you the leg by mistake." 

Basil laughed. 

"A neat way of putting it, Sir George," he 
said. 

"True, Basil, quite true. Ackerman would do 
anything within the law of racing, or of the legal 
profession." 

Sir George turned the paper over, and glanced 
ait the cables. 

" Rubbish," he said. 

" What is ? " asked Basil. 
. "The cable intelligence. Who on earth wants 
to know that Miss Bobadil Smith is engaged to 
Mr. Sam Brown of Australia. Ah! another attempt 
to blow up the Czar. " 

"That's of more interest," said Basil. 
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"Oh, yes, but it will be contradicted in to- 
morrow's issue," said Sir George. 

" All the better for the Czar/* said Basil. 

'*Yes, poor fellow. Fancy sitting on a dyna- 
mite throne all your life. Not, pleasant, eh! 
Basil ? " 

'' Not very. Perhaps he's used to it. We can 
get accustomed to curious things, after long 
practice." 

"Dynamite," said Sir George. 

" Well, perhaps not," said Basil. " That would 
take a lot of getting used to, I should imagine." 

"By Jove!" said Sir George, who looked 
genuinely surprised and interested. 

"What have you got now?" said Basil. "Is 
W. G. Grace dead, or has Maurice Read made a 
century ? " 

"More important than that. Well, I am 
surprised," said Sir George. 

" Read it," said Basil. 

" Capture of a notorious burglar," said Sir 
George. 

"Whatever has that got to do with you to 
cause so much surprise?" said Basil. 

"Who do you think the burglar is?" said Sir 
George. 

" How should I know ? " replied Basil. " I have 
not the acquaintance of any gentleman in that 
profession, to my knowledge." 

"Yes, you have, Basil; that's where the fun 
comes in, and so have I. By Jove ! I never 
thought I should actually invite a professional 
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cracksman to Heron Hall. V\\ wager a 'pony' 
he tried to steal my plate. Perhaps he— no, he 
would never have done that, surely," said Sir 
George. 

*'Who is it? Never have done what?" said 
Basil, astonished. 

*' It's our acquaintance, Captain Cribb," said 
Sir George. 

"What?" said Basil, jumping from his chair. 
"The scoundrel. I knew he was a blackguard, 
but I never thought he would go so far as 
that." 

" I wonder if he was at Heron HalHhat night ? " 
said Sir George, thoughtfully. 

" What night ? " asked Basil. 

" The night Hector Preston was shot," said Sir 
George. 

"Probably," said Basil; "he may have shot 
him. The man's bad enough for that. Let me 
read what it says, Sir George." 

Sir George handed Basil the paper, and he 
read a long account of Captain Cribb's career, 
which had been of the most extraordinary 
character. 

"The prisoner," the account said, "has, we are 
informed by the police, been shadowed by the 
most active of the detectives, and some curious 
particulars will no doubt be brought to light at 
the trial. The man styling himself Captain Cribb 
has been admitted into good society in Sydney, 
and has even had the audacity to be seen at 
Government House balls. The police believe he is 
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the thief who so cleverly stole Miss M *s 

diamonds as she entered her carriage to .go home 
after the last ball. A more serious charge than 
burglary will shortly be preferred against Cribb, 
which will be one of murder. The police believe 
they have at last captured the man who shot 
Mr. Hector Preston at Heron Hall on the night 
of the attempted burglary considerably more than 
a year ago." 

" I was right then/' said Sir George. " I feel 
sure he is the man. The scoundrel.'' 

" It' is known/' went on Basil, '' that Cribb had 
by some unaccountable means become acquainted 
with Sir George Gosper, and had visited Heron 
Hall, so that he must have been acquainted with 
the house and also with the value of Sir George's 
plate, which he had no doubt time to examine 
leisurely when on the hospitable table. The police 
anticipate that Cribb will make a clean breast of 
everything, but of course denying any complicity 
in the murder of Mr. Preston. They have ample 
evidence against him. It was with evident 
satisfaction that Cribb heard of the capture of a 
man who goes by the name of Tony, and is one 
of the gang of which Cribb was the chief. 'Tony' 
is likely to give some valuable hints as to Cribb's 
method of working. 

'^ Later information to hand is of such an extra- 
ordinary character that we dare not venture to 
print it at present. This much, however, we may 
say,*that Cribb states that he can throw considerable 
light on the Heron Hall murder. He says he 
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knows who committed the crime, but will not speak 
unless forced to do so in defence of his life. This, 
of course, he will probably -be compelled to do, 
for he is certain to be put on his trial for murder. 
Strange to say, the police appear to have faith in 
Cribb*s story, although he has not implicated 
anyone at present. Detective Ramsay says Cribb 
is the most extraordinary criminal he has ever met. 
Questioned as to what Cribb had stated about the 
Heron Hall affair, Ramsay was reticent, but it is 
evident he attaches considerable weight to the 
man^s story. He says that Cribb will be com- 
pelled to give the name of the person who, he says, 
did the deed in order to save himself, for there is 
a great weight of evidence against him in the 
matter." 

**Is that all?" said Sir George. 

** Yes," said Basil. "What a villain the fellow is. 
The police must be fools to believe his story about 
knowing the murderer of Preston. The man did 
it himself, and is now trying to throw the blame 
on someone else." 

"It must be something out of the common if the 
police believe it," said Sir George. 

Others besides Basil Ray and Sir George Gosper 
were startled at the news in the Herald, 

Ada Gosper read it first at Heron Hall, and she 
shivered with dread to think what it was Cribb 
knew. Then she thought the man could not know 
who had done it without he saw . 

Great Heavens! If he had seen what she 'saw 
the other night. If he had been one of the burglars 
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and seen, no — she would not think of that. It was 
too horrible. 

Lilian saw the fatal news. She read it, and re- 
read it, and then the paper fell helplessly from 
her hands. 

She knew what it meant. She had never thought 
of Cribb being captured. What must she do ? 
To see Cribb was her first thought, but she could 
not do that. It would arouse suspicion. 

She felt she would go mad if it came to the 
worst. If Cribb told all he. knew then there ^was 
only one course open to her. Lilian shuddered 
as she thought what that course was. 

Ada had seen the paper, and would understand 
what it meant, of that Lilian felt sure. She was 
hemmed in on all sides, caught in a trap, and she 
saw no loophole of escape. 

Should she tell Basil? He said he would help 
her in any trouble. But would he do so when he 
knew all? 

She must think over some means of escape. 
Money could do much, and she had money. If 
it took the whole of her fortune Cribb must 
either be set free or silenced. But how? It was 
a difficult problem to solve. It was a matter of 
life and death with Lilian. And yet she was not 
as guilty as the world would judge her to be. 
Of what would that avail her. Her story 
would be disbelieved, even if she swore to its 
truth. 

Little did Basil Ray think how the news of 
(^ribb's capture affected his wife. Could he have 

M 
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seen her look of stony despair as she sat helplessly 
in her chair, with the paper containing the fatal 
news lying at her feet, he might have divined 
something of the truth, but not all, he would 
never have believed her guilty of that. 

But he was to know, and the world was to 
know, and in a manner at once thrilling and 
awful. 
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CHAPTER XVIll. 

CAPTAIN CRIBB ON HIS TRIAL. 

During the period that elapsed between Cribb's 
capture and his trial, the police had ample time to 
collect a mass of information against him, which, 
when produced in court, was bound to convict him 
of the burglary at Heron Hall, and in all probability 
of the murder. 

When Cribb was captured he had been caught 
red-handed, and there was no difficulty in sheeting 
this home to him. In the more important case, 
however, it was different. 

The trial took place at Darlinghurst, and the 
court was crowded to excess. It was known that 
Cribb had confessed to having attempted the 
burglary at Heron Hall when he saw the game was 
up, but he strenuously denied having committed the 
greater crime with which he was charged, namely, 
the murder of Hector Preston. 

He had, however, refused to give the name of the 
murderer, and he said he should decline to -do so 
until the verdict was returned. 

Cribb was defended by one of the ablest barristers 
in Sydney, Mr. Careaway, . and even to him Cribb 
Jiad declined to say who did the deed. 
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All who were present at Heron Hall on the 
night of the murder were summoned to appear, and 
Lilian was present when the trial commenced. Basil 
noticed how pale she looked, and he felt anxious 
about her, she was evidently so nervous and 
excited. 

Witnesses were called who proved seeing Cribb 
and Tony on the night of the burglary, and the old 
boat-house keeper on the river identified them both, 
and stated they had hired one of his boats to row 
across to Heron Hall. 

Under cross-examination these witnesses were 
unshaken in their testimony. So far there had 
been nothing to convict Cribb of the murder. 
The evidence was of a purely circumstantial 
character. 

No one had seen Cribb fire the shot, but it was 
left for the jury to infer that Cribb did it, and was 
now anxious to shield himself by falsely accusing 
some person unknown of the crime. Link by link, 
however, a sufficiently strong chain was woven to 
make things look very serious for Cribb. The man's 
coolness in the dock was amazing. 

He glanced round the court with a haughty air, 
and seemed to take very little interest in the 
proceedings. He recognised old acquaintances in 
the court, who were by no means pleased with his 
nod of recognition. They were not desirous now 
of knowing the gallant Cribb, although at one time 
they were only too ready to make his acquaintance. 
Cribb saw Lilian Preston there, and he knew what 
that look on her face meant. 
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He knew she was prepared to face the worst, 
and he half pitied her and hoped he would have no 
occasion to speak out what he knew. 

After the chain of evidence had been completed, 
Mr. Careaway addressed the jury for the 
defence. 

There is no need here to give all the evidence 
marshalled against Cribb. The reader is aware of 
the main facts of the case, and can imagine what 
course the police would take. Mr. Careaway fairly 
excelled himself. He alluded to Cribb as a much- 
wronged man, who, whatever his crimes might have 
been, had never been guilty of murder. In scathing 
terms he denounced the police for the incapable 
manner in which they had brought forward their 
evidence. 

** This man," said Mr. Careaway, pointing to the 
prisoner, " is on his trial for murder, and I venture 
to say, gentlemen, a more unjust charge was never 
prepared. The prisoner has admitted being con- 
cerned in the burglary at Heron Hall that night. 
If he had been guilty of this foul crime, gentlemen 
of the jury, would he have, of his own free will, 
acknowledged being at Heron Hall that night ? I 
think not, gentlemen. What he would have done 
had he been guilty would have been to deny 
he was concerned in the burglary at all, and 
that he was miles away from Heron Hall at the 
time. 

"Nothing of the kind happens, gentlemen. 
He takes a very different course. To save any- 
one trouble, now that he has been captured, he 
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confesses he was there. Is that the action of a guilty 
man ? Is that the action of a man who has com- 
mitted the foul deed with which he is charged ? 
No, it is not. 

"Then, gentlemen, we must look further. We 
must, if possible, find out who committed this 
murder. In vain have I implored my client to tell 
me the name of the man who did the deed. He 
will not do so. It may be some quixotic idea 
possesses him to shield the guilty person, relying 
upon your verdict to acquit him on the evidence, 
which is of the most flimsy character." 

Mr. Careaway spoke for over two hours, and 
seldom had a jury listened to such an im- 
passioned oration. There could be no mistake 
about Mr. Careaway's reasoning. Cribb had 
evidently convinced his defender that he was not 
the man who did the deed. 

'*I am as firmly convinced," said Mr. Care- 
away, ''that this man did not murder Hector 
Preston, as I am that you will not find him guilty 
of a crime he never committed. You have an 
important duty before you, gentlemen. You have 
to show by your verdict you will not allow the 
life of any man to be sworn away, no matter how 
bad that man may be. 

" I do not defend the prisoner's crimes, and 
I have no occasion to do so. He has made the 
only reparation in his power, and pleaded guilty 
to them. But of this crime of murder I am 
defending him because I believe him to be an 
innocent man.'' 
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The address of Mr. Careaway evidently made an 
impression on the jury. 

The judge summed up impartially, and his 
cold, matter-of-fact tones threw a considerable 
amount of cold water upon the barrister*s fiery 
words. 

When the jury retired to consider their verdict 
there was quite a buzz of conversation in the 
court, until the judge ordered silence to be 
called. 

. Lilian hardly knew how she got through that 
dreadful hour of suspense. The agony she suffered 
was well-nigh unbearable. Basil sat on one side of 
her, and Sir George Gosper on the other, while 
Lady Gosper and Ada were near them on the 
same seat. 

As Basil glanced at Ada he saw she, too, was 
strangely agitated. What could it all mean? 
Surely the conviction of such a man as Cribb 
could not be of much moment to them. 

" Lilian, you look very pale,*' he whispered. 
" The court is stifling. Will you come outside 
and get a little fresh air ? " 

** No, thank you, Basil,'* she said, in a strange 
voice. " I will stay and hear the verdict. Then 
well, then I shall see what it is necessary for 
me to do.*' 

'' How can the verdict possibly concern you ? " 
said Basil. 

" You will see all in good time," she said, with 
a little hysterical laugh, and Basil wondered what 
had come over her. 
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At last. The jury filed back into court, 
the judge took his seat again on the bench, 
and not a sound could be heard from the vast 
crowd. 

The verdict was soon pronounced. It was 
*' Guilty." 

^* Prisoner, have you anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon 
you ?" said the judge. 

'* Yes, your Honour, I have something to say," 
said Cribb. 

The judge signified that now was the time to 
say it. 

Every eye was turned on Cribb, and the 
people wondered what was to come next. Would 
he endeavour to throw the blame on one of 
his comrades, in order, if possible, to shield 
himself. 

Cribb commenced: 

"I did not commit the crime of which I have 
been found guilty by a dozen intelligent men," 
this with a sneer. "I was at Heron Hall that 
night, and my mate Tony was with me. We 
had planned to rob Sir George Gosper of his 
valuable plate. I may as well say we had 
attempted this before, and failed. On this occa- 
sion we felt pretty certain we should succeed. 
We knew Sir George had visitors at the Hall, and 
that the plate would be in use, and would 
probably not be so securely put away as when it 
was not wanted for a considerable time. We 
rowed across the river, and got into the house 
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all right, and it looked a very nice plant indeed. 
I was about to hand some of the plate to Tony 
to bag it, when I fancied I heard footsteps. I 
doused the light, and then saw a faint glimmer 
in the hall. I looked cautiously through the door, 
and saw a man on the stairs, leaning over the 
banisters, listening intently. He had evidently 
heard us. It was Hector Preston. I knew* 
him, for I had often seen him before. I was 
about to make a bolt of it through the dining- 
room window, when I saw another figure com- 
ing along the passage, at the top of the 
staircase.*' 

Ada Gosper watched Lilian as Cribb went on 
with his story, but Lilian might have been of 
marble, so still and immovable she sat. Her eyes 
were fastened on Cribb with a gaze so intense 
that one would almost imagine she had been 
mesmerised. Lilian was mesmerised, and by 
fear. 

" The figure I saw,*' went on Cribb, " was a 
woman.'' 

A faint murmur of surprise and incredulity came 
from the crowded court. Many people smiled, and 
fancied Cribb was weaving a little romance of his 
own. 

Two persons in the court knew it was no 
romance, but the truth, and they waited, wondering 
what would come next. 

*'This woman," Cribb continued, ''had evidently 
not seen Hector Preston, but no sooner did she 
catch sight of him than her face changed, and she 
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clutched a tiny revolver she had in her hand. I 
saw the barrel flash in the faint light from the 
candle in Preston's hand. I think she must have 
seen me, and divined that something was wrong 
in the house. Suddenly Hector Preston half turned 
round and faced her. She raised the pistol, took 
a straight aim at him, fired, and he fell like a log 
down the stairs. 

Another murmur of surprise from the court. 

Basil felt like a man in a dream. 

He looked at Lilian, and her face was so changed 
it frightened him. A horrible dread, of what he 
knew not, took possession of him. He felt some- 
thing terrible was about to happen. What would 
the man say next ? 

Cribb paused. 

'^Have you finished?" said the judge, preparing 
to don the black cap. 

''No/' said Cribb. "I know the woman who shot 
Hector Preston. She is in this court," and he 
looked at Lilian. 

The excitement was now intense. Here, indeed, 
was a tragic scene. Who could it be ? Surely the 
man would never have the hardihood to accuse 
anyone of the crime in open court, and the person 
a woman. 

^'You are making a most astounding statement," 
said the judge. 

" It is true," said Cribb. *' I say the woman 
who killed Hector Preston is in court, and 
there she sits," and he pointed from the dock to 
Lilian. 
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Basil sprang to his feet. This was too much 
for him to bear. Even if he did not love Lilian, 
she was his wife, and the accusation was such a 
vile slander. 

"It is an infamous lie," thundered Basil. 

" Silence ! " said the judge. 

*^How can I be silent, your Honour,'' said Basil, 
who was personally known to the judge, "when 
such a charge is made." 

All eyes were now turned upon Lilian. There 
she sat, as though turned into stone. The blow 
had fallen, and the strain had been too great for 
her. Had her mind given way ? She hardly knew. 

" I say that woman shot Hector Preston," said 
Cribb ; " let her deny it if she can." 

A dead silence. 

Then Lilian rose. She seemed like a woman 
walking in her sleep, and Ada thought of that 
night she had seen her on the stairs. 

Basil gazed at her with a look of intense horror 
on his face. 

What could she mean ? Had this vile charge 
driven her mad ? 

There had never been such an extraordinary 
and painful scene in court. 

Slowly Lilian walked toward the judge. No 
one stayed her. Some strange unforeseen power 
seemed to hold them back. They could only look 
at her and wonder. Even the judge, accustomed to 
strange scenes, wondered and watched this woman, 
who seemed all alone in this great crowd, walking 
towards him. 
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Basil felt powerless. He wanted to rush after 
Lilian and drag her back, but he could not 
move. 

Lilian walked on. She came to the front of 
the dock. She -did not appear to see Cribb, and 
even he, hardened criminal that he was, gazed 
upon her with a look of awe. 

Was she mad ? 

Heaven knows what passed through her 
disordered brain at that time. She must have 
been mad, or she would have failed at such a 
terrible ordeal. 

Lilian looked straight at the judge. Then she 
spoke. No one who heard the sound of her voice 
in that court will ever forget it. Clear as a bell 
it rang, but with no music in it. Distinctly it 
could be heard all over the court. 

It sounded like a hollow, sepulchral voice from 
the grave. It sounded like the voice of a spirit 
suffering the eternal tortures of the damned. 
Nothing had ever been heard like it before. It 
was the voice of a never-ending, hopeless 
despair. 

It was not Lilian^s voice. No one would have 
recognised it as such. It seemed to be a voice 
from another world, the voice of the spirit that 
had taken possession of her. She raised her hand, 
and the silence could almost be felt. Then came 
the voice, the voice from the living dead. 

" / killed Hector Preston. I alone am guilty. 
This man is innocent. I shot him by mistake. It 
was an accident. As God is my judge, it was 
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an accident. I never meant to kill him. Some- 
thing seemed to urge me to pull the trigger, 
and I fired. I killed Hector Preston. Oh! how 
I hated him. Ah ! ah ! ah ! " and Lilian gave 
a fearful laugh. Then Basil found his senses 
again. 

'* She is mad, your Honour. Mad. Do not believe 
her. She is mad." 

"I am not mad,*' said Lilian, facing him. " It is 
true." 

** My God ! " groaned Sir George, in his bitter 
shame and anguish. 

"Lilian, you are mad," said Basil. "This is no 
place for you. Come away." 

He went towards her, but she shrank from him. 

'*' I killed Hector Preston," she shouted, and again 
came that fearful laugh. 

It was a terrible scene. 

For a few brief moments Lilian tried to speak. 
She could not. The words would not come. 
Then she sat down on the dock steps, and laughed 
a strange, unearthly laugh. Basil took her gently 
by the hand. She followed him as calmly as a 
child. He was taking her out of the court, when 
Detective Ramsay said : 

" She must not leave the court, Mr. Ray." 

Basil knew what he meant, and led her afftr 
Ramsay, who led the way. 

The judge ac^ourned the court. He could not 
pass sentence upon Cribb under these altered 
circumstances. 

And Lilian, what of her? 
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Surrounded by her friends, she sat in a state 
of complete ignorance of what had happened. 
She looked with a vacant gaze from one to the 
other. It was evident she knew none of them. 
They knew what it meant. Her senses had 
deserted her. The strain upon her brain was too 
great. She was mad. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LILIAN PAYS THE PENALTY. 

*' There is no hope for her. She will die." 

This was the ultimatum of Dr. Henry when he 
had seen Lilian Ray a week after the sensational 
scene enacted at Cribb's trial. She was at Heron 
Hall, and Ada Gosper was constant in her 
attention to her. 

For three or four days Ada had listened to 
Lilian's ravings, and she had heard some horrible 
utterances. But trying though it was to her, she 
bore it all bravely, and stuck to her post at the 
unfortunate woman's bedside. 

Sir George Gosper was bowed down with grief 
and shame at the fearful revelation of Lilian's 
guilt, for there could be no doubt she had spoken 
the truth. Her ravings left no hope on that 
point. 

Basil felt as though he had been crushed by a 
great weight. He could hardly realise what had 
happened. He had refused to see Lilian, but 
now the doctor had said she was dying he felt 
great sorrow for the unfortunate woman who, 
y^'hatever hej: crimes, was still his wife. 
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Lilian's disordered mind seemed to regain its 
ordinary mental capacity after Dr. Henry had 
pronounced sentence. 

Ada was sitting by her bedside as she tossed about 
in a restless sleep. 

Suddenly Lilian woke with a start, looked at Ada, 
and in a weak voice called her by name. 

"Where am I, Ada? What has happened?" 
she said, 

** You have been very ill, Lilian," said Ada, gently. 
"You must keep quiet or you will not get well 
again." 

" Something has happened, Ada. Why do you 
speak like that ? " she said. " Have I said any- 
thing, or done anything, Ada? You know what I 
mean." 

" Be quiet, Lilian, dear," said Ada. " You have 
been very ill." 

" Where is Basil ? " was the next question. 

" Would you like to see him ? " said Ada. 

"Oh, yes, send him to me," said Lilian, 
pitifully. 

Ada left Lilian with the nurse and went in search 
of Basil. 

"She wishes to see you, Basil," said Ada, who 
she found sitting in his usual dejected mood in 
the library. "You must go to her. It is your duty, 
Basil. She is dying." 

" I cannot see her," said Basil. '' I cannot bear to 
think of her after what she has done." 

" There may be some mistake," said Ada. " She 
is quite sensible now, and perhaps she will give 
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some explanation of this terrible affair. It must 
have been an accident, Basil. She would never do 
such a thing in cold blood." 

Basil went to Lilian's room. He hesitated with 
his hand on the door and then he entered. 

Lilian did not hear him. He looked at her and 
was shocked at the alteration a few days had made 
in her. 

She looked so helpless and weak, he felt a strong 
sense of pity for her rise in his heart. She was his 
wife, and perhaps after all if she had sinned it had 
been for love of him. 

He motioned for the nurse to leave the room, 
and as she went out he took one of Lilian's hands in 
his and pressed it gently. She gave a wan smile 
as she recognised him. 

" Basil, my love," she said, '*I must have been 
very ill. What has happened? I cannot 
remember. Oh, how I wish I could remember!" 

** You must not trouble about what has happened," 
said Basil. ** You are still very ill, very ill, indeed, 
Lilian." 

^' Shall I ever get better, Basil?" she asked, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

He turned away his head. How could he tell her 
the truth. 

She clutched at his arm, and with an effort raised 
herself up and looked into his face. Then she fell 
back with a groan. 

** If I am to die, Basil," she said, *' I have 
something to tell you, something you ought to 
know. I ought to have told you before, but I dare 

N 
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not. I was afraid to lose your love, Basil, and I 
dare not tell you." 

** If it will give you pain, do not tell me now," 
said Basil. 

**I must, I must," she said. "I dare not die 
without I do so. Basil, I am a very wicked woman, 
worse than ever you think, ten thousand times 
worse." 

*' She has no recollection of that scene in court," 
thought Basil. " Thank Heaven she has forgotten 
all about that." 

" You remember the night of the burglary, when 
Hector was shot, Basil ? " She caught hold of his 
hand. '* Do not shrink from me. Do not leave me 
to die alone with my sin, and the memory of that 
fearful night. Listen, Basil, and then think what 
you will of me. I shot Hector." 

She fell back again on to the pillow with a 
shudder. 

Basil pressed her hand and said: 

You, Lilian, you shot Hector ? But it must have 
been an accident." 

*^ It was, Basil, it was. As I am to appear before 
my God it was. I never meant to kill him. I saw 
a figure on the stairs, and thinking it was a burglar 
I fired. No sooner had I pulled the trigger than I 
saw it was Hector. I am a wicked woman, Basil, 
Although I shot Hector by mistake, I was a 
murderess at heart, because I often wished him 
dead so that I might marry you, Basil." 

He shrank away from her. He could not bear 
to hear her confess what a woman she had been. 
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*' Do not go away, Basil. Pity me, for I have 
never known a minute^s peace since that fearful 
night. Sometimes I have felt I should go mad. 
Oh, you cannot know what I have suffered. Surely 
it will earn forgiveness for my crime. Basil, do 
you think God will forgive me ? " she wailed, in 
such a pitiful voice that he was touched to the heart. 

"Yes, Lilian, yes. There is forgiveness for all,'' 
he said. "You did not mean to kill Hector. It 
was an accident." 

" But I was not sorry, Basil," she went on. 
"Let me speak the truth. I felt no remorse for 
the deed. tfector had been very cruel and 
neglectful to me, and I was glad he was dead. It 
was very, very wicked, but I could not help it. 
When I had fired the shot I ran back to my 
room, and I thought no one had seen me. But 
someone did see me, Basil. That man Cribb saw 
me. He was one of the burglars in the house. 
He has obtained large sums of money from me by 
threatening to confess, and I have paid him because 
I wanted to spare you pain and shame. Those 
letters you asked me to show you were from him. 
When I went to Sydney as I told you on business 
it was to meet this man. Oh, I have led a terrible 
life, Basil. Haunted by tha fearful dread of a 
public exposure, which would have killed me and 
disgraced you. Never let that man blast my name 
when I am gone, Basil." 

He did not tell her it was too late. He prayed 
she might die forgetful of the scene in which she 
had played such a prominent part. 
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"Can you forgive me, Basil ?*' she said, in a 
choking voice. 

'^Forgive you, my poor Lilian. Yes. You must 
have suffered at that scoundrel's hands.'' 

He bent down and kissed her, and she lay 
back on her pillow with a satisfied look on her 
face. 

Basil watched her, and gradually saw a change 
steal over her face. Was the hour of death so 
near? He rang for the nurse, and told her to 
ask Sir George and Lady Gosper and Ada to 
come. 

They entered the room noiselessly, and stood 
around the bed. Dr. Henry was present and 
motioned them to keep silence. 

Lilian was breathing heavily. 

She opened her eyes and looked at Basil, but 
did not speak. Then she glanced at Ada, and 
divining her wish, she bent over the dying woman. 

" Ada, I have told Basil all," she said, in a 
whisper. " He loves you, Ada," 

" Hush," said Ada, as she buried her tear-stained 
face on Lilian's breast. 

" Father, forgive me," said Lilian. '* I have not 
been a good daughter to you." 

Sir George bent his stately head, and touched 
her brow, but his heart was too full to speak. 

The exettion had made Lilian weak, and she 
sank back exhausted. She never spoke again. 

Peacefully she died in utter ignorance of that 
dreadful scene in which she had stood confessed 
before the world. 
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''It is better so," said Sir George. ''God 
forgive her, unhappy woman, as freely as 
I do." 

Lilian^s life had been wasted, and she had 
thrown away the many opportunities that had been 
given her. Basil told her story to Sir George, 
and it was some comfort to him in his bitter 
affliction to know Lilian had not been an intentional 
murderess. 

But the world at large believed it, and Basil 
soon found he was looked upon with a good deal 
of curiosity, which annoyed him. 

Lilian had made her will, and had left everything 
to Basil. Her fortune had been thrown away in 
various speculations, until it had dwindled down 
to comparatively small proportions. The Rylston 
Stud Farm, was, however, a valuable property in 
itself, and Lilian had expressed a wish that he 
would keep it on. She also, in a private note 
written to Basil, and found with her papers, asked 
him to run Neptune in the Caulfield Cup, in order 
to win the money she had backed him for. From 
this letter Basil gathered Lilian must have had a 
presentiment something would happen to her. The 
ending was very strange, and he felt sure from its 
tone she would have done some rash act to relieve 
herself from the miserable burden she carried on 
her conscience. 

Sir George Gosper had written to the papers a 
true account of the Heron Hall murder, and such 
was the baronet^s character that the story was 
believed by those who knew him best. 
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Lilian's unfortunate end was the means of 
gradually abating the strong public feeling against 
her, and as time went on, Basil felt her name was 
not mentioned in such harsh terms. 

Even such scenes as the trial of Cribb soon fade 
out of the public memory. There is a new sensa- 
tion almost every week, and the latest scandal 
occupies attention to the exclusion of those that 
have gone before. 

Captain Cribb was safe in gaol for a considerable 
number of years, and at his age it was doubtful if 
he would ever come out of prison again. 

Basil had never truly loved Lilian. He had 
been fascinated by her, and she had flattered his 
vanity. He was somewhat selfish in his disposition, 
and thought a good deal more about his own 
happiness than about the troubles of others. The 
figure of Ada Gosper was constantly before him, 
and he could not banish her from his thoughts. 
He loved Ada. He had loved her all along, and 
now he was free. 

There was a sense of relief to him in this 
freedom, and he argued with his conscience, which 
he managed to convince, that he had a right to 
feel relieved, considering how Lilian had behaved. 

What would Ada think? Would she consider 
it right to love him in return? Right or wrong, 
he knew she loved him, for had she not told him 
so? But would she, under the circumstances, 
consider it right to marry him ? Ada, he knew, 
had very peculiar ideas as to what was right and 
what wrong. His persuasive powers were good, 
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he fancied, and he trusted to them to battle down 
all her prejudices. 

Basil had forgotten to mourn for Lilian in a 
very short time. Why should he mourn ? He 
looked upon himself as an injured being. He 
blamed the woman, and pitied himself. There was 
not much strength of character about Basil. He 
was one of those ordinary men, of whom there 
are thousands in the world, who think women are 
born to minister merely to their comfort, and to 
humour their whims. Basil loved Ada Gosper, so 
he thought, but then he thought he had loved 
Lilian Preston when he married her. Might he 
not be making another mistake? No. He felt 
sure of his ground this time, and in his conceit he 
felt sure of Ada. 

Then he commenced to think of what Lilian had 
said in her letter to him. Should he carry out her 
wishes, and run Neptune in the Cup ? He had no 
idea the horse had been backed for so much money. 
Twenty thousand pounds, so Ackerman said. It 
would not look well to run the horse so soon after 
her death. 

" It^s different in this case,*' argued Basil. 
'^ There is an express wish by Lilian that he 
should run, and I don't see what harm it can do 
her now. Why should those fellows in the ring get 
the money, when I stand a good chance of winning 
it? I feel certain Neptune is better than Woodside, 
trials or no trials. A paragraph or two in the 
papers will explain why the horse runs, and at 
w^hose express wish. Til run him. No one can 
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blame me when they know all. Ada will not like 
it, but then she does not understand these things. 
I can easily satisfy her, I think. Poor Lilian ; she 
was an ill-fated woman all her life. But it was 
her own fault for marrying Preston. I don't see 
why I should be miserable all my life on that 
account. It can do her no good now, and it 
certainly will not increase my happiness. Heigho ! 
I believe Vm selfish. Perhaps I am, but I'm not 
alone in that respect, anyhow. The majority of 
people are selfish. It is easy enough for a man 
to be generous when he has all he wants, because 
then there is no room for selfishness." 

Thus Basil Ray argued, and as his conscience 
was somewhat easy of compliance with his wishes, 
he did not let Lilian's untimely end embitter his 
life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NEPTUNE IS TO RUN. 

Sir George Gosper did not like the idea of 
Neptune running so soon after Lilian^s death, 
but when Basil explained it was Lilian's wish the 
horse should run he gave away. 

" I thought it was the Melbourne Cup you were 
going for, Basil, not the Caulfield," he said. 

'^That was my intention,*' replied Basil, "but I 
find the bulk of the money is on him for the 
mile and a half, and if he misses that he can 
run for the other.'' 

When it became known the horse was to run 
the opposition that had set in against him after 
Lilian's death died out, and Neptune came with a 
rush into the market again. 

"There never was a man like Ray," said Acker- 
man. " He changes his mind about twice a week. 
First it's the Melbourne Cup, then the Caulfield 
Cup. I should not be at all surprised if, with all 
this chopping and changing about, he does not 
throw his chance of winning either away." 

Bob Jones, Basil's head man, was delighted 
when he heard both Neptune and Woodside were 
to run. He had taken a lot of trouble with 
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them, and, naturally, he did not want to have all 
his anxiety thrown away. 

Jones had a great idea of Neptune's capacity 
for racing. Like most men of his class, he oc- 
casionally let his prejudice run away with his 
common sense. 

It was Bob's anxiety to get a first-class rider 
for Neptune, and one that could be trusted. 

He fixed on Alec Barton, a well-known man 
and a first-class horseman. 

Barton had, however, one failing. He was un- 
commonly fond of his glass, and had a preference 
for jovial company. Bob Jones knew this had not 
made Barton's nerves quite as steady as they 
otherwise would have been, but he had a plan in 
his mind which he fancied would work wonders 
with the jockey if Basil would consent to it. 

He wished to have Barton at Rylston under 
his immediate notice until the Cup race was over. 

Basil at first did not like the idea of putting a 
man like Barton up, although he knew if the jockey 
kept sober there could be no better man in the 
saddle. 

It was with considerable misgiving he consented 
to allow Jones to make the proposition to Barton, 
but eventually he consented. 

No sooner had Bob Jones got the necessary 
permission than he communicated with Alec Bar- 
ton. It was lucky for Barton that Basil Ray did 
not see him when he arrived at Rylston. 

Alec had evidently been on the spree, and 
one of considerable duration. He looked shabby 
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and decidedly unfit to ride at exercise, let alone 
in an importance race. The jockey had not a 
cent to bless himself with, and he had borrowed 
the train fare to get to Rylston. 

Bob Jones was almost disheartened when he saw 

the state the man on whom he was about to 

•depend was in, but he consoled himself by 

thinking a few weeks would work wonders in him. 

*' A nice sort of fellow you are to do a good 
turn to," said Bob. "Here I've got a horse that 
can win us a. nice little stake, and you come down 
here beastly drunk. It's lucky for you the boss 
has not seen you. HeM have ordered you off the 
premises in double quick time.*' 

^'It's all right. Bob," said Alec. "Tve been on 
a *jag.' It's all over now. Pll be as sober as a 
bandicoot, s'help me I will. Feel a bit nervous 
and shaky now, but it will soon go off." 

"You are not in any lumber I hope?" said 
Bob. "There's no chance of them getting at us 
and stopping you from riding at the last moment, 
eh?" 

" No," said Alec. " I'm about clear of the 
Jews, Bob. What's the governor going to allow 
me down here ? " 

"Leave that to me," said Bob. "You will 
have no cause to grumble, win or lose. Just 
keep a civil tongue in your head, for the boss 
will stand no nonsense. He's a real good sort, 
but no fool." 

" I'm right," said Alec. " I'll be as civil as 
you please. Let me have a look at the wonder." 
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"Can you see him do you think?" said Bob, with 
a smile. 

'* Rather," said Alec. " Drunk or sober I can 
tell a good horse when I see one." 

Bob took the jockey to Neptune's box, and when 
Alec had carefully looked the horse over he expressed 
his satisfaction in no measured terms. ♦ 

** He'll do, Bob. A regular beauty. YouVe put 
the polish on him, and no mistake. There's some 
sense in having a mount like that. Til keep sober 
if I die for it." 

*'YouVe a deal more likely to die if you do not 
keep sober," said Bob. '' I may as well tell you I 
shall keep you on short commons in the liquor line. 
I'll take precious good care you do not get the worse 
for liquor here." 

" Don't knock it off all at once," said Alec, with 
a half-frightened look. ** I feel awful when it's 
stopped all of a sudden. Let me have a wet now, 
Bob, just to steady me." 

"What a fool you are," said Bob. " I'll just give 
you one nip, and no more to-day, mind. So you 
are suffering a recovery, eh ? " 

" Rather," said Alec, whose eyes glistened at the 
mere mention of a nip. 

Bob took him into his own room, and gave him 
a stiff glass of whisky, which Alec swallowed with 
evident relish. 

" I feel better after that," he said. 

" If you keep steady, I'll let you have a couple of 
glasses before you turn in to-night, so that you'll sleep, 
and then you must turn over a new leaf to-morrow." 
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" You're a brick," said Alec. '* I shan't forget it 
in a hurry." 

It was a couple of days before Basil saw 
Alec Barton, and by that time the jockey had 
become more himself, but he still looked rather 
shaky. 

Basil knew Alec, and he had seen him ride some 
splendid finishes, and also lose races by sheer 
nervousness. 

He eyed Alec closely, and the jockey stood the 
inspection fairly well. 

"There's to be no nonsense," said Basil, 
'* remember that. Barton. If you behave yourself 
I'll not forget you, but if you throw me over I shall 
make it very unpleasant for you." 

" I'll keep as straight as possible," said Alec. ** I 
will, indeed, sir," 

" I hope so," said Basil. *' You have been a fool 
for the greater part of your life, and have thrown 
many chances away. If you win the Caulfield Cup 
on Neptune, you know quite as well as I can tell 
you what it means. It will give you another start 
in life, and mind you take it. What do you think 
of Neptune?'^ 

" He's a beauty, sir," said Alec. '* He looks good 
enough for anything. It^s very good of you to give 
me the chance to ride him.'^ 

** I would sooner have you in the saddle than 
anyone if you keep sober," said Basil. " The horse 
h5s been backed for a* big stake, and I want him to 
win, not merely for the sake of the money, but to 
give the books a turn." 
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"I see," said Alec. "Neptune shall win if I can 
make him." 

Alec Barton rode Neptune regularly in his work 
with Woodside, and the more he knew of the horse, 
the better he liked his chance. He saw, however, 
that Woodside was not a bad galloper, but Alec 
fancied he was a better track horse than Neptune. 

Matters went on swimmingly, and Basil saw with 
satisfaction that Alec Barton had recovered a good 
deal of his best form. Alec, however,^ had a vast 
number of pals, and he thought no harm could be 
done in imparting to one or two of his bosom 
friends that Neptune had a real good chance for 
the Cup. ' 

One of these particular chums was a man named 
yames Sweeper, better known as '^ Besom," a 
soubriquet he had no doubt earned from his 
name. 

Sweeper was a race-course hanger-on, a man who 
lived on the game, and acted as runner to a well- 
known bookmaker. A runner, it may be as well 
to inform the uninitiated, is a man who goes about 
in the ring, notices what is being backed, and brings 
the information to his employer. 

Sweeper was a clever fellow at this game, and the 
bookmaker he was employed by was named Abe 
Davies, a man possessed of a good deal of money 
and an unenviable reputation. 

Abe Davies was not a member of the Victorian 
Club, and, do what he would, he could not g#t 
within its walls. Consequently he was very bitter 
against the members of that powerful body. 
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It so happened that on one occasion Abe Davies 
stood a very good chance of being elected, but 
David Ackerman had put a spoke in his wheel 
which effectually put a stop to his admission, once 
and for all. Consequently David Ackerman was 
looked upon by Abe Davies with an amount of 
animosity that only such a man could show. Davies 
had a Jewish cast of features of the worst type. 
He dressed well, and spent money freely, but he was 
a man who would stick at nothing to effect a coup. 

When James Sweeper received a note from Alec 
Barton to the effect that Neptune had a big chance 
in the Caulfield Cup, he at once communicated the 
intelligence to Abe Davies. 

Davies knew Ackerman had backed the horse 
for a lot of money, and Abe knew that Ackerman 
never backed a good thing without he stood to 
win a big stake himself. 

It so happened that Nepfune was the worst 
horse Davies had in his book for the Caulfield Cup, 
and he had found out through Sweeper that Acker- 
man held most of the money. 

"You must know this fellow, Alec Barton, well," 
said Davies to Sweeper. 

" I should think I did. We are great pals. He's 
one of my oldest mates." 

"That's not much in his favour," thought Abe, 
but he said : 

" Alec Barton's a good jockey, isn't he ?" 

"You bet. One of the best we have, when he's 
on the square." 
' "Then he's to be got at," said Abe. 
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''No, he ain't. Alec's the straightest man ever 
got into a saddle. When I sa'd *on the square/ 
I meant when he kept off the booze.'* 

"Oh! I see," said Abe, with a leer; ''he's one 
of those fools that liquor up. It's an easy matter 
to settle him, then." 

" No, it ain't," said Sweeper, " and just you bear 
this in mind, Mr. Davies. I maybe your 'runner,' 
and I may do dirty things for you, because it pays 

me, but I'm d rf you're going to meddle with 

Alec Barton, now he's got a decent chance." 

Abe Davies looked thunderstruck. Had the world 
suddenly turned upside down ? Here is this creature 
of his ' Besom ' actually bearding him in his own 
den. 

"What the devil are you talking about?" said 
Abe, angrily ; " are you crazy, man ? You let me 
and my games alone. If I want to get at Alec 
Barton, I'll do it, and you interfere if you dare." 

"Come, I like that," said Sweeper. "I tell you 
if you meddle with Barton I'll put him on his 
guard." 

Abe Davies was cunning, and he saw Sweeper 
meant what he said. 

" Listen to me, Jim," he said, adopting a more 
friendly tone. " I'm not going to do your pal. 
Alec Barton, any harm. I've laid a heap of money 
against Neptune, but I dare say I can get a bit 
back at fair odds. If I cannot, then Alec Barton 
might find it worth his while to go in with me." 

"He'll never do that," said Sweeper. "I never 
knew Alec, drunk or sober, sell a race." 
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"Didn't you? Then he's the sort of man * I 
should very much like to get hold of. How did 
you come to be such friends with him, eh, Jim ?" 

"We've been mates since we were young 'un's," 
said Sweeper, " and he's always acted fair by me. 
He's sent me this letter in good faith, and I've 
told you because you've treated me well, and I 
fancied the information might help you. But if 
you're going to try any of your games on with 
Alec Barton, I'd sooner have died than tell you." 

" You're a jum mixture, Jim," said Abe. " But 
as you like. I'll not hurt your pal." 

Abe Davies was the last man in the world Sweeper 
should have imparted Alec Barton's information to. 
After the conversation related, Abe Davies thought 
over what he should do. His first object was to 
be revenged on Ackerman, and he did not care 
what other people he injured so that the man he 
hated lost his money. 

" I've not seen the jockey yet that I could not 
influence a little,^' thought Abe. "So Alec Barton 
drinks, does he, my dear Sweeper? That is good. 
Splendid. A jockey addicted to drink is worth a 
fortune — to bookmakers. We shall see about Alec 
Barton presently. In the meantime it may be just 
as well to get a bit of that Neptune money back. 
Curse that Ackerman, he's always in my way." 

With such a dangerous man as Davies- against 
Neptune, it was evident all would not be plain sailing. 

Had Alec Barton thought for one moment before 
he wrote to Sweeper his letter would probably 
pever have been sent. He had quite forgotten 

O 
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that Sweeper was Davies' ** jackal," Alec had 
never been in such comfortable quarters as he 
had at Rylston for months past. There was a 
time when he stood a fair chance of being at the 
top of the tree in his profession, but drink had been 
his ruin, as it has been of many a jockey. Alec 
Barton had, however, determined to make a fresh 
start now he had such a good chance. No matter 
what the temptation he swore he would never 
be led astray again. 

Meanwhile Neptune's preparation went on as 
satisfactorily as could be wished, and Bob Jones 
became quite enthusiastic about the horse's chance. 

Abe Davies was not a man to let the grass 
grow under his feet in a matter of this kind, and 
after a considerable amount of thought he at last 
hit upon a plan which he thought would effectually 
prevent Alec Barton from riding Neptune, and he 
knew that it would be a difficult matter for Basil 
Ray to obtain another decent jockey at the last 
moment. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ABE DAVIES AT WORK. 

" That ought to do the trick/' said Abe Davies 
to himself, as he read a letter he had been at some 
trouble to compose. 

He folded it carefully, placed it in an 
envelope, and addressed it to Basil Ray, Esq., 
Rylston, New South Wales. 

** He'll never let Barton ride after that,'' said 
Davies ; *' and he will not get another first-class 
jockey now, as it only wants a week to the race." 

In this document Davies had told Basil how 
Barton had betrayed his confidence by writing to 
Sweeper, his (Davies) confidential man, and how 
naturally Sweeper had communicated to him 
without delay, all about Neptune and his chance 
for the Cup. He had pointed out that if Alec 
Barton had betrayed confidence in this matter, 
how could he be expected to ride straight in the 
actual race? "I have backed your horse and 
stood him for my book to win me a large sum," 
said Davies, in the letter, ''and therefore it is to my 
personal interest to let you know the truth about 
this man. He is not to be trusted, Mr. Ray, and 
^s I know you have backed Neptune to win a large 
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sum, it will be to your interest as well as my own 
to have a reliable jockey up. It may be difficult 
to get a good man now, but even if the jockey 
is inferior it will be better than having a man 
you cannot trust in the saddle." 

'' He'll never think I have laid Neptune heavily 
after that," thought Davies ; *'and he will see I am 
interested in the horse winning." 

When Basil received the letter he was naturally 
much annoyed, and his first impulse was to send 
Alec Barton about his business. 

First of all, however, it would be better to see 
the jockey and hear what he had to say. 

Alec Barton was sent for to the Lodge, and 
wondered what Basil would have to say to him. 

Basil went straight to the point at once. 

*'I hear that you have been writing to a man 
called James Sweeper," said Basil, '* and telling 
him all about Neptune's chance for the Cup." 

**It's all up now," thought Alec; "but telling 
lies won't mend matters, so Til speak out." 

''I wrote to Jim," he said, ''because he is a 
very old pal of mine, and I did not think it 
would do any harm for him to have his bit on." 

" I may as well tell you it has done a lot of harm," 
said Basil. " I have had a letter from Abe Davies, 
the bookmaker, in which he tells me Sweeper showed 
him your letter, and in consequence of the in- 
formation it contained, he has backed Neptune 
heavily." 

" I'll not believe Jim told him," said Alec. "H§ 
must have heard it from someone else." 
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*'He has told him, or else how could Davies 
know you had written to him ? " said Basil. 

** That's true," said Alec. *' Tm very sorry I ever 
wrote that letter, Mr. Ray. I diJ not think it 
would do any harm." 

" Davies says you are not fit to ride the horse if 
you betray confidence like this. I am afraid I shall 
have to find another jockey. Barton." 

Alec Barton turned white as he said huskily : 

'* Don't take me off, Mr. Ray. Give me another 
chance. I'll ride straight, I swear it. I never 
rode a cronk race in my life, whatever else I may 
have done." 

Basil knew Alec Barton had a good name as a 
straight jockey, his one fault being his inability 
to keep sober. 

An idea struck Barton. 

"Let me telegraph to Jim, sir," he said, "and 
when you get his reply you can judge for your- 
self." 

"What shall you wire to him?" said Basil. 
" Here, write it down, and let me see it." 

Alec Barton sat down and scribbled on a piece 
of paper, which he handed to Basil, who read : 

" Davies has split. Says he has backed Neptune 
large sum. Wants Ray take me off." 

"That will do," said Basil, as he wrote out what 
Alec Barton had written on a telegraph form. 

The wire was duly sent, and in the course of a 
couple of hours the reply came. 

Bob Jones had, in the meantime, been informed 
by Barton of all that had taken place, and, as might 
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have been expected, Jones waxed wroth at the 
jockey for the course he had taken. 

When the wire came Jones was present. Basil 
opened the envelope and read : 

" It is a lie. Davies laid Neptune heavily. 
Wants you off because no other good man to be 
got." 

**Ah!'' said Basil, *'that puts quite a different 
complexion on the affair. I shall know how to 
deal with Abe Davies now. You did very wrong. 
Barton, to write to anyone. It was betraying 
stable secrets, and a jockey that will do that is not 
to be trusted." 

'M think you may trust Barton," said Jones. ''I 
would not take him off now, sir. We shall never 
be able to get a good jockey in his place." 

'*You shall have the mount, Barton," said Basil. 
"Now you may go. I want to deal with Mr. 
Davies." 

Barton was profuse in his thanks, and vowed he 
would do his best to win. 

Basil wired to Abe Davies as follows : 

"Thanks for information. You have rendered 
me great service. Will engage another jockey 
at once." 

When Davies received this wire he was in 
high spirits at the success of his scheme. He wired 
in reply that he could secure the services of young 
Weston, a well-known light-weight. 

Basil replied, accepting Weston, and Davies 
at once set to work to square that estimable 
young man, which he had no difficulty in doing. 
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"What fools these swells that take to racing are/' 
said Davies; "and yet Ray thinks he's clever. 
I reckon I have got a bit the best of it this time." 

Abe Davies laid more money against Neptune, 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing Ackerman 
had taken the bulk of the wagers. He little thought 
Basil had instructed Ackerman to get more money 
about Neptune, and "from Abe Davies if you can." 

"What's in the wind now," thought Ackerman. 
"Why should he want to get money from Davies? 
He must have a set against him. Well, it suits my 
book. I should be very pleased to see Mr. Abe 
Davies stone broke." 

Neptune arrived safely in Melbourne, having come 
over by steamer in charge of Jones. Barton was to 
go overland at the last minute, and arrive in 
Melbourne the day before the race. 

No sooner was Jones out of the way than Alec 
Barton commenced to drink again. He had forced 
open Bob's private store-room, and obtained more 
whisky than was good for him. Basil, entering 
the saddle-room unexpectedly a couple of mornings 
after Jones had left, found Alec Barton fast asleep, 
and from the prevailing odour around him he knew 
he had been drinking again. 

He did not wake Barton, but he quietly took the 
half-dozen bottles still left in the cupboard away, 
and when the jockey roused himself he saw what 
had been done. 

"The boss must have been in,", muttered Barton. 
"I'm done for; he'll never stand me after this. 
What a cursed fool I am." 
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Basil Ray, when he thought Barton would be 
sober, went to him. He had made up his mind 
how to deal with the jockey. 

''Barton, you have been drinking again," said 
Basil. *' You are an ungrateful fellow after all that 
has been done for you.*' 

" I couldn't help it, sir. I knew the cursed stuff 
was there, and I went for it. Now it's all gone, I 
shall be square again." 

"TUtike good care of that," said Basil. "You 
do not get out of my sight until you have the leg 
up on Neptune. After the race you can drink 
yourself to death if you like for all I care. Tve no 
patience with a min like you. Could not resist 
the temptation ! Nonsense. Any man can do it if 
he sets his mind on being sober. You're a fool. 
Barton." 

Basil kept his word. He took Alec Barton to 
Melbourne next day, and they occupied the same 
carriage. At Melbourne they put up at a small 
private house near the course, and Basil kept 
AFec Barton under lock and key when he went 
out. 

Barton made no objections. He knew it was the 
best thing that could be done for him, and then 
it was necessary he should keep out of Davies' 
way. 

Sir George Gosper had overcome Ada's scruples, 
and she had consented to come over with Lady 
Gosper and himself lo see the race. 

Ada had been very indignant at Basil for being 
determined to run Neptune so soon after Lilian's 
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death, but when he had explained to her that it was 
by Lilian^s wish he did it she gave way. 

Ada Gosper knew Basil Ray would ask her to be 
his wife now he was free to marry. 

What would her answer be? She loved Basil, but 
she had a strange, unaccountable dread that iheir 
union would be fatal to the happiness of both, 

Why, she coulJ not have said, but she had a 
strong presentiment such would be the case. 

The shock she had experienced at Cribb's trial 
had been very great, and then she had worn herself 
out attending to Lilian. 

Ada Gosper had never been very strong. She 
had a delicate constitution, but, like many delicate 
people, she had every appearance of being healthy. 
She had peculiar ideas on the subject of marriage, 
and although she loved Basil dearly, she thought as 
he had once preferred Lilian to herself he might 
change his mind again after marriage. 

Although she loved Basil, she did not disguise 
from herself that he was somewhat selfish and 
unstable, and she feared his love was not as true as 
her owui. However, he had not put the question to 
her yet, nor was he likely to until a reasonable 
time had elapsed after Lilian's death. It would be 
time enough then to think what her answer 
should be. 

As for Sir George Gosper, he had hopes that 
Basil might find in Ada some recompense for the 
wrong he had suffered from Lilian. 

Sir George was very fond of Basil^ and he blamed 
Lilian for all that had taken place. Had she not 
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cast a spell with her fascination over Basil all wou'd 
have been so different. 

The night before the Caulfield Cup was to be 
run Abe Davies was in high spirits. He had made 
sure of Weston, and fancied he stood on velvet as 
regards Neptune's chance. He was, however, 
somewhat uneasy when he found out Ackerman 
still kept on backing Neptune. He had seen 
nothing of Alec Barton, and when he had questioned 
Bob Jones that worthy had been highly indignant, 
and said he would sooner have had Barton up, 
drunk or sober, than Weston. 

It was evident to Davies that Neptune would 
start favourite if the money still continued to go 
on. This would enable him to lay against the 
horse to win a considerable sum on the day of 
the race. 

Jim Sweeper had been informed of all that had 
taken place, and after Davies* underhand work in 
endeavouring to get Alec Barton taken off, he 
vowed he would be even with him. ^ 

Davies never doubted Sweeper, and so the 
latter knew he had a good chance to retaliate by 
giving him false information before the race was . 
run. 

Neptune had only had a couple of gallops at 
Caulfield, but all who had seen him go were 
satisfied he was in first-class buckle. The horse 
never looked better, and Bob Jones was sanguine 
of success. He had a long chat with Alec 
Barton that night, and gave him instructions how 
to ride the horse. 
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"YouVe a good judge of pace, Alec/^ he sail, 
"so I can leave it to you to see how the race is 
being run. If it is slow, take Neptune to the 
front about a mile from home, because he is a 
horse that will last every inch of the journey. If 
it's fast, keep him in as good a position as you 
can, about sixth or seventh, but no further back ; 
and don't run the chance of a block at the home 
turn. Come clear on the outside. Never mind if 
you have to run a bit wide, the horse can do it.'* 

" You may trust me, Bob," said Alec. " If ever 
I was determined to win a race I am this time. 
It will be a smack in the face for Mr. Davies when 
he sees my number go up, I guess." 

" I should like to see his face at the moment 
when he ascertains the news," said Bob. ''He'll 
be stone broke if Neptune wins, I hear." 

"Serve him right," said Alec, "He's got a 
horse in the race, has he not?" 

"Yes," said Bob, "Pilgrim, a light-weight." 

" I shouldn't wonder if he puts Weston up on 
him when he finds out our little game. If he does, 
you may bet he'll give him instructions to prevent 
me from winning if he can." 

" Pilgrim will never go fast enough to cause 
you much trouble," said Bob. 

" I don't know so much about that," said Alec. 
"Pilgrim is not half a bad horse, I can tell you. 
He'll run for Davies' book, and if Weston rides 
he will have a chance." 

" If Pilgrim is much good, Davies has kept it 
very quiet," said Bob. 
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** Of course he has, but Sweeper tells me the 
horse has more than an outside chance," said 
Alec. 

** It is as well to be prepared for all these things,'* 
said Bob, ** but I fancy the hardest horse you will 
have to beat will b^ Sunrise. He is a good one." 

*'You bet," said Alec. '* Tve ridden him. But 
if it comes to a finish ours will beat him." 

** We41 turn in now," said Bob. 

**Just one before 1 camp," said Alec. 

** You're mad. Alec," said Bob. ** Why cannot you 
leave it alone? Well, here's one, and no more." 

Alec drank off the nobbier Bob gave him and 
said : 

'' Not another drop until the race is over. 
Then Til have a spree and have done with it." 

'* I cannot stop you if you will be such a fool," 
said Bob. *' Mind you win the race. We'll see 
about sprees after that. I fancy you will change 
your mind when you feel what it is to ride a Cup 
winner." 

** Perhaps I shall," said Alec. " I feel sure I 
shall win the Cup, Bob." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CAULFIELD CUP. 

Of the numerous racecourses in Australia, Caul- 
field is one of the prettiest. Within easy distance 
by rail and road from Melbourne, and surrounded 
by substantial residences in the suburbs of Armi- 
dale and Malvern, it is a beau ideal racecourse. 

Like its Flemington rival, more attention is paid 
to the paddock and grand stand enclosure than 
to the track. 

It was a brilliant day on which Neptune had to 
run for the Cup, and a vast crowd had come 
down by road and rail. 

The Caulfield Cup ranks only second to the 
Melbourne Cup in Australia, and there is always 
a great deal of betting upon it. The two Cups 
double forms the medium for a lot of speculation 
for some months before the race is run. 

An unusual amount of interest appeared to be 
centred in the Cup on this occasion, curiosity, 
no doubt, to see Neptune, once owned by the 
unfortunate Lilian Ray, having a good deal to 
do with it. 

Before the first race the stands were crowded 
with fashionably-dressed people, and the sun shone 
down upon a brilliant gathering. 
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Such a fine, good-looking man as Basil Ray 
would always attract notice at such a time, but on 
the present occasion there was a halo of romance 
surrounding him, which gave him additional interest, 
in the eyes of the fair sex especially. 

Basil could not but feel he was a much- 
noticed person, and he resented the society 
Mares bestowed upon him, although he was, in 
duty bound, polite to the large circle of friends 
who knew him. 

"How handsome Mr. Ray looks,^' said a richly 
dressed lady to Ada Gosper, " but so melancholy. 
And no wonder. Poor man, how he must have 
suffered." 

" Lilian's death was a great shock to us all, Mrs. 
Trim," said Ada. 

*'Very painful affair, my dear. You do not 
know how much we sympathised with you all in 
your trouble," said Mrs. Trim. 

**Very good, I am sure, of you," said Ada, who 
knew Mrs. Trim's character, and resented her 
sympathy, which had a false ring about it. 

" I am surprised Mr. Ray should fun horses so 
soon after his wife's death," said Mrs. Trim. 

'* It was Lilian's desire that Neptune should 
run," said Ada, " or I am sure Basil would never 
have started him." 

"Mrs. Ray gambled a good deal, I believe," 
said Mrs. Trim. 

" Really, I do not know what she did," said 
Ada. " If Lilian did speculate it was no one'§ 
business but her own." 
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'* And her husband's/' said Mrs. Trim, who was 
a lady it was impossible to snub. 

*' Basil knew all she did/' said Ada, " and no 
doubt he approved of it, or she would not have 
done it." 

^' Oh, then, she did gamble," said the persistent lady. 

Ada declined to pursue the conversation, and 
Mrs. Trim went on her way, circulating the report 
that Neptune was running at the late Mrs. Ray's 
desire, because she had backed the horse to wan 
a fortune. 

" A great gambler, my dear," said Mrs. Trim. 
'^I really believe that Gosper girl is in love with 
Mr. Ray. I do indeed. She sticks up for him in 
the most unladylike manner. Positively disgrace- 
ful, so soon after his wife's death/' 

Basil had taken the precaution, through Acker- 
man, to have Lilian's wagers, made in her own 
name, transferred to himself, but the bulk of the 
money stood in the commissioner's name, so there 
would be no difficulty in case the horse won. 

"If I were you, Mr. Ray, I should see D.ivies 
personally about the wagers," said Ackerman. 
*'He is a nasty man to deal with, and if Neptune 
wins, depend upon it, he will try and shuffle out 
of the wagers. You see, he is not a member of 
the Club, although he is good for a great deal 
more than he will have to pay us over Neptune/' 

'* I would rather you saw him Ackerman," said 
Basil. *' I hate having anything to .do with the 
man. The very sight of the fellow makes me 
ghiver with dislike." 
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"And he hates the sight of me," said Ackerman. 
'* Perhaps we had better let it stand. Several of 
the wagers are in Mrs. Ray's name, but all the 
money that has gone on since her death is in 
mine. That will be all right, and if Mr. Davies 
cuts up rough about the other, well, all I can say 
is he had better look out for squalls." 

The result of the Cup meant a good deal to 
Davies. He had laid Neptune heavily, and he 
did not like the thought of losing so much money. 
He knew he could dispute certain of the wagers 
he had made, but if the horse lost he meant them 
to hold good. If Neptune won, it was a different 
matter. 

The horse Pilgrim ran in his trainer's name, 
and Davies was not supposed to be the owner, 
although it was pretty well understood he found 
the money to buy the horse. He had engaged 
Weston to ride, as Alec Barton had anticipated, 
and the pair were having a conversation during 
the long interval before the race. 

**ril make it worth your while, Weston," Davies 
said. ^' I want Neptune to lose at any cost. 
Never mind about Pilgrim. You keep your eye 
on Alec Barton, and if you see a chance to give 
him a bad turn, do it." 

"It's a risky game," said Weston; "and I don't 
much like the job. However, Alec Barton's no 
friend of mine. What's the figure?" 

"I'll give you a couple of hundred if Neptunq 
loses," said Davies. 

" That's not much," said Weston, 
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"It's plenty, and Fll give it you under any 
circumstances, provided the horse does not win," 
said Davies. 

"Whether I have to stop him or not?" said 
Weston. 

" Yes," said Davies ; " but you will have to keep 
a sharp look-out. Of course win if you can with 
Pilgrim. I need not tell you that." 

" He's a fair horse," said Weston. " He might 
have a chance." 

" You bet he has," said Davies, " a better chance 
than most people think." 

Weston happened to catch sight of the sky 
blue jacket Alec Barton had on, and said : 

"It's all settled, then, Mr. Davies. Til just run 
after Barton. Perhaps he'll have a drink before 
we start. He used to be very fond of a glass," 
said Weston, with a knowing wink at Davies. 

" Don't spare any expense," said Davies. " I'll 
shout for him through you. Hurry up." 

"Hallo! Alec," said Weston; "you're in a 
deuce of a hurry." 

" Oh, it's you," said Barton, turning round and 
recognising Weston in "all black." 

" Come and have a little before we start," said 
Weston. 

"No, thanks," said Alec; I'm in a hurry." 

"Plenty of time, man. Come along, one won't 
hurt you. Have something ' soft,' if you prefer 
it." 

"There can be no harm in that," thought Alec; 
"and 1 am a bit dry." 

P 
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" All right," he said ; *' but we must be quick." 

They went to the refreshment bar, and Weston 
called for a bottle of champagne. 

'M'll have lemonade/' said Alec; "you needn't 
throw your money away." 

" Have a dash in it," said Weston, as he poured 
the foaming wine out. 

The temptation was too great for Alec, and he 
held out his glass. He drained it off and smacked 
his lips. 

*'Have a drop more?" said Weston. 

Alec held out his glass again, and when it had 
been filled to the brim, drank it. 

At that instant Bob Jones caught sight of the 
sky blue jacket, and, leaving Neptune in charge 
of the lad, he ran across the paddock. 

Al?c had just had his glass filled again, when 
Bob came up, and before he could raise it to his 
lips he dashed it out of his hand. 

"What the devil do you mean by that?" said 
Weston. 

" 1 mean that Alec Barton is our jockey, and 
you don't tamper with him, if I can help it." 

"Shut up, Bob, I'm all right," said Alec. 

" I daresay you are, but how long would you 
have been right if 1 had not seen you? Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself?" 

"What's a man got to be ashamed of in having 
a glass with a pal ? " said Weston. 

"A nice pal you are, as you call it," said Bob; 
"you know what Barton is, and if you meant him 
well you would not have asked him to drink." 
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"If you had knocked that glass out of my hand 
it would have been the worse for you," said 
Weston. 

'* Indeed," said Bob, with a smile. '* Come on, 
Alec, Weston's no friend of yours, you may be 
sure." 

Alec moved away, when Weston sneered : 

** Pd be a baby in leading strings, I would. Alec. 
It would suit you better." 

" Shut up," said Alec ; " it's no business of 
yours." 

"You're a nice acquaintance," replied Weston. 
'*rm sorry I wasted a bottle on you." 

**If you don't shut up I'll make you," said 
Alec. 

"I'd hke to see you," replied Weston. 

Alec would have hit him, but Bob Jones pulled 
him away, saying : 

" After the race. Alec, if you like, but we have 
no time to spare on such a fellow now/' and he 
dragged Barton away. 

" I'll make you pay for this, see if I don't," 
said Weston, angrily. 

But , Barton had gone with the trainer, and did 
not hear the threat. 

" I wanted to pump him," said Alec, ** that's 
why I had a drink with him. I should have got 
out of him what they are up to with Pilgrim if you 
had left me a iew minutes longer." 

" You would have been in a fair way of getting 
tight," said Bub. " I'll never trust you again, Alec, 
if you lose this race. You know that a little 
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drink muddles your brain, and you'll want your 
head clear in this race, I can tell you." 

** It's clear enough," said Alec, although he felt 
the champagne had made him feel a bit reckless. 

** You keep clear of Weston in the race," said 
Bob. •* He'll be even with you for this if he 
can." 

Basil superintended the saddling of Neptune, 
but Bob said nothing to him about Alec's talk 
with Weston. 

" He looks well," said Basil, with a satisfied 
glance ^t the horse's shining coat. 

" He is well, Mr. Ray," said Bob. " I feel sure 
he will win." 

Woodside was also saddled, and no fault could 
be found with him. He carried the second colours, 
sky blue and yellow cap, and a young jockey 
named Sharp rode him. Both horses were critically 
scanned by the public, and some preferred 
Woodside to Neptune, Sir George Gosper being of 
the number. Bob Jones, however, was firm in his 
allegiance to Neptune, and so were Basil and Alec 
Barton. 

** Sharp, you must cut out the running on 
Woodside," said Basil, "and keep a good look 
out for Barton. When he comes to you give him 
a clear course, and, for goodness sake, do not get 
blocked. Mind that far turn ; it's dangerous if you 
get shut in there." 

"Suppose I can win?" said Sharp. 

"Then win/' said Basil; "but if Neptune's in 
front and can win, let him. If it's close, however, at 
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the distance, and you think you have a chance 
there, ride him out. If you make the pace 
there will be little danger of you winning, I 
fancy." 

'* ril make the pace," thought Sharp, who, now 
he had permission to win if he could, meant to 
do his best. 

The bell sounded, and the jockeys mounted, and 
filed out into the course. 

There were thirty runners — a big field, and an 
open race. 

The hoarse roar from the betting ring could be 
heard proclaiming that Sunrise was favourite at 
s!x to one, with Neptune at a point longer. Pilgrim 
was backed at fifteen to one, and Woodside had 
a few friends at thirty to one. Several others 
were more or less well backed. 

As the gay-coloured jackets of the jockeys flashed 
past in the preliminary gallop, the vast crowd 
became intensely interested in the race. 

Barton and Sharp wore crape bands on their 
arms, and this reminded hundreds of people of 
the recent tragic occurrence in Sydney. 

*' Pilgrim moves well," said Basil to Sir George, 
as they stood together on the stand. 

"Yes," said Sir George, "and that fellow 
Weston can ride." 

Neptune swept down the straight like a race- 
horse should, and his long sweeping stride gained 
him many additional admirers. 

" Alec Barton looks well. Must have been 
keeping sober," was the general comment. 
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Sunrise galloped past in great style, and backers 
of the favourite were well satisfied with their chance. 

As they were marshalled at the post the thirty 
runners looked a fine sight with the various colours 
of the jockeys flashing in the sunlight as the 
horses constantly moved about. Pilgrim was 
restless at the post, and Alec Barton saw Weston 
meant his mount to kick Neptune if possible. 
He kept the horse well away from him, however. 

There was a considerable delay, first one horse 
and then another breaking the line. 

*'Why the deuce did he not let them go then ? " 
said Basil; **it would have been a good start." 

"The/re off!" 

No, not yet. Another break away, and they 
are ordered back again. 

At last the well-known shout is heard with an 
unmistakable ring proclaiming that the race for 
the Caulfield Cup had at last commenced, would soon 
be over, and the suspense of the past few days 
be at an end. 
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CHAPTER XXIil. 

NECK AND NECK. 

Past the stand they flashed, the brilliant colours 
of the jockeys dancing in the sunshine. 

It was not often such a field started for the 
Caulfield Cup. 

Away they went, and the thunder or their hoofs 
upon the bright green turf sounded like the advance 
of a charge of cavalry. 

Only a flash as they passed the stand, and yet 
a sight not to be forgotten. 

What a multitude of sensations are crowded 
into the brief moment as a field of thoroughbreds 
rush past at a mad gallop. So much depends 
upon them. One mistake, a false step, a stumble, 
and then a fall, and the terrible gap that is caused 
shows the havoc that has been wrought, and how 
many horses' chances have been extinguished. A 
few brief seconds and the colours of the jockeys 
are seen radiant in front of the stand, then they 
sweep round the bend, and only the backs of the 
riders are visible. 

As they galloped past Basil saw that an outsider 
called Patty was leading, with Sunrise, Hortense, 
Pilgrim, Woodside, and Neptune well up. 
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Already he fancied the jockey on Pilgrim was 
watching Neptune closely, and he would have 
liked to shout a word of warning to Alec, No 
time for that, even if it could have been heard 
amid the thunder of their hoofs. 

They swept round the bend, the outsider still 
in the lead and going well. 

** Neptune has a good position, Basil,'' said Sir 
George. 

** Yes, so far, but if Alec does not mind he*Il 
get blocked. However, he has lots of time to take 
advantage of an opening along the back stretch,'* 
said Basil. 

Several changes took place in the next furlong. 
Patty had been deprived of the lead, and Hortense 
was in command, while Wild Bird had come through 
fast, and Dainty had slipped through her field at 
a great pace. 

Alec still had a good hold of Neptune, who 
was going well, and Pilgrim was keeping him 
company, and Alec fancied Weston was boring 
him on to the rails in rather an unpleasant manner. 

Sharp, on Woodside, was keeping his eyes open, 
and watching the movements of Alec Barton on 
Neptune. He felt Woodside was going so well 
he had a chance of winning if Neptune failed at 
the critical moment. 

'* They're making the pace hot, Basil," said Sir 
George. *' That mare Dainty can gallop, and no 
mistake." 

*^ She will never last it out," said Basil. "I 
wish Alec would get through his horses. That 
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fellow on Pilgrim is hugging on to him pretty 
close. They Ml be a spill at the far turn if they 
keep as close as that." 

*' Some of them will pull out there," said Sir 
George. " They have not forgotten Grace Darling's 
year, wdien poor little Nicholson was killed." 

'* They'll not have much time to think about 
that," said Basil. 

" There ! By Jove I Sunrise has gone to the 
front. We shall haVe the race run true now, at 
all events." 

Alec Barton, seeing Sunrise take the lead, 
thought it was about time for him to make a move. 
He gave Neptune a reminder, and tried to get 
through on the rails, but Weston on Pilgrim, who 
was close in front of him, shut him in. 

*'Pull out," roared Alec. ''You'll have me over 
the rails." 

" Tm licked," said the lad on Dainty, as the 
speedy mare fell back. 

This made room for Woodside, who got up to 
Neptune. 

"How is he, Alec?" shouted Sharp. 

" All right," was the response. 

'* So am I," said Sharp. 

Side by side the stable males were now racing, 
with Pilgrim, Sunrise, Hortense, and Snail in 
front. 

The pace was a cracker along the back, and it 
began to tell, the field lengthening out con- 
siderably, and more than half the horses being 
hopelessly beaten. 
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Nearer and nearer they drew to the sharp turn, 
and Alec tried to keep Neptune well on the rails. 
Pilgrim ran a shade wide, and Alec, seeing the 
gap, made a dart at it with Neptune. They were 
right on the bend now. Weston got Pilgrim in 
hand again, and pulled with all his might on to 
Neptune. 

*' There's a good deal of bumping going on," 
said Basil. ** Pilgrim will have two or three of 
them down presently. There he goes. He's right 
on top of my horse now. It's shameful." 

Others beside Basil saw there was somethinof 
wrong at the turn, and hundreds of glasses were 
levelled on the leaders. 

Sunrise was first to clear the bend. Neptune 
staggered from the force of the recoil with Pil- 
grim, and Alec had to ease him into his stride again. 

Meanwhile Sharp, on Woodside, who had seen 
how affairs were shaping, had brought his horse 
with a rattle on the outside. 

** Sunrise had all the best of that jostle. He 
got a clear run," said Sir George. 

/'So did Hortense," said Basil. *' I am afraid we 
are beaten. One of the pair looks like winning." 

•^Alec has got Neptune going again," said Sir 
George. "By Jove, Basil, look at Woodside. 
He's come with a great rush." 

Alec Barton's feelings as he got Neptune going 
again were not enviable. He felt he could just 
about have won the race had all gone on well, 
but that jostle with Pilgrim had cost him several 
lengths. 
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However, he would make the best of it, and 
he felt if Neptune could make up his lost ground 
he would finish all right. 

He drove the horse along, and Neptune answered 
to every call. Slowly he crept up, and Sharp, 0:1 
Woodside, was near him. 

As they neared the home turn Alec got Neptune 
level with Pilgrim again, and Weston saw with 
dismay^ the horse was full of running. 

Sunrise still held the lead with Hortense. Alec 
saw it was ahiiDst impossible for him to get 
through. He steadied Neptune, and then, as Pil- 
grim got clear, he pulled round on the outside. 

Sharp, on Woodside, made room for him, and 
fell back. In rushing his horse again he was on 
the inside of Weston, on Pilgrim, where Alec 
had been a few moments before. 

'^That was risky/' said Basil, as he saw Alec 
pull out. '* It was his only chance. He would 
never have got through.'' 

Weston fancied Neptune was beaten, and he 
gave a glance of triumph at the pair in front of 
him. He felt now was the time to make his 
run, and he knew he could beat Sunrise home. 

The distance post was reached. It was a 
desperate race. On they came, neck and neck, 
the first half-dozen horses. 

Each jockey was straining every nerve; each 
horsa was extended to his topmost speed. Necks 
stretched and nostrils extended, ears back, on 
came the thoroughbreds, battling it out to the 
bitter end. 
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The excitement was intense. It was a 
desperate race, and the issue was uncertain 
still. 

'^ Sunrise wins ! " *' Neptune, Neptune ! " " Pilgrim 
wins ! " " Here, a level pony on Pilgrim ! " Such 
were the cries heard on all sides. 

Weston had now got Pilgrim on terms with 
Sunrise, and had left Hortense behind. 

Davies shouted for joy as he saw his colours in 
front. He felt victory was within his grasp. 
Suddenly his face changed, for sweeping down on 
either side of Pilgrim he saw two sky blue jackets, 
and he knew what that meant. 

"Both of 'em," he groaned. "They'll never get 
up." 

But they were getting up and no mistake, and the 
winning post was not far off. 

How the crowd roared. Sharp's cap had fallen 
off, and in the excitement it was difficult to 
distinguish which was Neptune and which Woodside, 
more especially as they had just changed positions 
in the race, and Neptune was now on the out- 
side. 

Having beaten Sunrise, Weston thought he had 
the race won, and became, as many a jockey has 
done before and will do again, over-confident. 

" He's, chucking it away," roared Davies, as he 
saw Weston taking it easy. 

Alec saw what Weston had done, and he urged 
Neptune with whip and spur. Sharp did the same 
on Woodside and the two blue jackets were now 
close on Pilgrim's quarters. Weston looked to the 
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left and saw the colours. He was so surprised he 
hardly knew what to do. 

Coming on the inside he thought it was Neptune. 
He never looked to the right, or would have seen 
Alec Barton was swooping down on him in great 
style. 

Quick as lightning Weston changed his whip, 
and then brought it down with full force across 
Woodside's nose. 

At that moment Alec Barton got level with 
Pilgrim. Weston saw him and knew he had made a 
mistake. He ground his teeth with rage but could 
do nothing. 

The blow Woodside received made him falter in 
his stride, but Sharp kept him at it, and rode for 
his life. 

On they came, neck and neck. 

Cheer after cheer came from the stand as the 
vast crowd saw the sky blue jacket head the 
oran<T;e. 

*^Nqptun^ wins!*' "Neptune wins!" shouted the 
crowd, and there could be no doubt about it now. 

Alec Barton rode his best. He got every ounce 
out of Neptune, and he landed him the winner of 
the Caulfield Cup, a good length clear of Pilgrim, 
while Sharp squeezed Woodside into third place in 
front of Sunrise and Hortense. 

Basil was congratulated on all sides, and so 
were Bob Jones and Alec Barton, while Sharp 
was acknowledged to have ridden a good race. 

'* I think I could have won, Bob," said Sharp 
to Jones, "had I not been looking after Neptune's 
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interests. Mr. Ray must lodge a protest against 
Pilgrim. Weston deliberately struck Woodside 
over the head with his whip. He thought it was 
Neptune, Til bet. A bit of a sell for him." " 

Basil Ray had seen the foul blow struck by 
Weston, and he at once entered a protest against 
Pilgrim. 

Davies was in a fearful rage. He had lost a heap 
of money, and now he was in danger of losing 
the second money. He cursed and swore at Weston, 
and bullied him for being a fool. 

"You don't get a copper out of me," he said. 
''You lost the race. If you had not gone to sleep 
Pilgrim would have won." 

**0h, I don't get a copper, eh," said Weston. 
"All right, Mr. Davies, Til be even with you 
for this," and he marched away to the stewards* 
room to answer the charge laid against him. 

Sharp gave evidence as to the deliberate way in 
which Weston struck Woodside, and several other 
jockeys corroborated. However, as the stewards 
had seen for themselves what had occurred, there 
was no need for evidence. 

Weston saw the game was up, so he said : 

"Tm sorry I did it, gentlemen. But it was not 
quite my fault. I was put up to it." 

*'Who put you up to it, as you term it?" he 
was asked. 

" Mr. Davies. He owns Pilgrim. He said I was 
to stop Neptune from winning, anyhow. That's 
why I hit the horse when I saw it was the only 
chance/' 
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"You hit^ the wrong 'un/* said Barton with 
a laugh. 

"I know that," said Weston. "That lost 
me the race.'' 

Davies was called before the stewards. When 
he heard what Weston had said he gave him the 
lie direct, and commenced to use bad language. 
He was ordered out of the room, and the next he 
heard was that he had been " sent up '' for two years, 
and Weston had been given a rest for twelve 
months. 

Basil Ray asked the stewards to be lenient, or 
both offenders would have been warned off for life, 
and the general opinion would have been " served 
them right." 

" Davies says he shall repudiate some of the bets," 
said Ackerman to Basil, "because they were made 
in your wife's name." 

" He's no chance there," said Basil. 

" But he is sent up for two years," said Acker- 
man, "so he may be obstinate, and refuse to 
pay." 

" Let him try it on," said Basil ; I will make it 
very warm for him if he does. I will have every 
penny from him, and see you get it, Ackerman. 

" That's all very well," was the reply, " but it's 
a lot easier said than done. However, Til do my 
best, Mr. Ray, and I have no doubt I can bring 
Mr. Davies to reason." 

"No doubt," said Basil, sarcastically. "I believe 
you are very successful in bringing men to reason 
over money matters." 
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" I am/' said Ackerman ; "and it is^ good thing 
for men like you, Mr. Ray, that there are men 
like me to do your work." 

" Indeed," said Basil. "Well, perhaps you are 
right, Ackerman — every man to his trade, you know. 
You can send me a cheque for the wagers, and 
settle for me. I shall not stay for the Melbourne 
meeting. You may also deduct your commission 
at the same time," said Basil. "Be sure and do 
not forget that." 

" You shall have a cheque next week, Mr. Ray, 
and I will deduct what is due to me," said Acker- 
man. " Nasty temper he's in," he muttered, as 
Basil walked away. " There's no mincing matters 
about him. He's a good sort, though, if he is a 
swell. I would sooner work for him than for 
half-a-dozen of these rich fools who don't know a 
horse from a cow." 

Davies was very obstinate about the wages at 
first, but Ackerman stuck at him so determinedly 
that at last he had to give way. 

"We shall go back in the Medlow," said Basil 
to Bob Jones; "so mind yo"u have the horses on 
board in good time. She sails on Tuesday." 

" Very well, sir. Oh ! Alec Barton wanted to 
know if he could come back to Rylston with us. 
He says he'll only fall into bad ways again if he 
stays here. He's got an old mother to keep, and 
he wants a place where he can save a bit of 
money, now he has had a win." 

"You can tell Barton he may stay at Rylston 
as long as he keeps sober and respectable," said 
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Basil. "He shall have more than enough both for 
himself and his mother." 

"Thank you, sir/* said Bob "I knew youM do 
it. Can Barton go back on the boat?" 

" He may as well," said Basil. " I will book 
passages for you all." 

" ril guarantee he goes," said Bob. 

It was also arranged that Sir George and Lady 
Gosper and Ada should return by the Medlow, 
but at the last moment business detained Sir George 
in Melbourne and Basil promised to take charge 
of the two ladies. The Medlow started on her 
voyage at the appointed time, and all on board 
looked forward to a pleasant trip to Sydney. 

But the winds and the waves are treacherous, 
and we can never tell what changes a few hours 
may bring about. 

The voyage of the Medlow was destined to 
prove fateful. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A STORM AT SEA. 

Captain Stone, an old and experienced officer, 
had charge of the Medlow. He was a man to be 
trusted, firm and reliable, and courageous in the 
hour of danger. Captain Stone had braved many 
storms and hurricanes, and had carried several 
vessels safely through all. 

No man was more popular on the coastal boats, 
and he generally had select and well - to - do 
passengers on board. 

He knew his place, and meant they should know 
theirs. Firm, yet courteous, he managed to make 
friends on all sides. The Medlow was a popular 
boat, not only on account of her skipper, but for 
her well-known seaworthy qualities. 

She was a boat much sought after by bad 
sailors, because of her steady movement, and in 
ordinary weather he wculd be a very bad sailor 
indeed who was indisposed on her. Everything 
looked favourable for a smooth passage, and hardly 
a ripple could be seen on the vast ocean as the 
Medlow steamed out to sea. 
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Basil was conversing with Lady Gosper and 
Ada, and all three were admiring the beauties of 
the sunset. In a blaze of glory the sun went down 
to rest. He sank behind a mass of wonderful 
clouds, whose huge masses of snow-like hills w^re 
bordered with burnished gold, the fringe far 
more beautiful than ever came from painter's 
brush. 

Then gradually a purple hue spread over the 
whiteness of the clouds, and then creeping up 
slowly came at first a gentle, soft, delicate shade 
of pink. 

The pink commenced to deepen, until the hue 
changed to light red. On crept this wonderful 
mass of colour until it reached the fringe of 
burnished gold. Then suddenly a brilliant glorious 
Vermillion shed its light over the whole scene. 

It reflected upon the softly heaving bosom of 
the ocean, and tinged it with a bright hue. It 
cast a halo over the Medlow as she dashed through 
the tinted mass of dark waters beneath, sending 
the spray from her bows, and leaving in her wake 
a track of foam. So glorious was the picture that 
even Captain Stone looked upon it with more 
than ordinary interest. As he gazed at the 
wonderful sight he fancied he saw a cloud assume 
the shape of a huge vessel. He watched its 
course. 

It pitched and tossed, until at last, with a 
sudden upheaval, the mass split in twain, and 
the foremost part floated away into space, leaving 
what looked like the bows behind. 
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'* Strange," thought Captain Stone. "I have 
only seen such a phenomenon once before, and 
then r 

He shuddered. Sailors are the most superstitious 
ot men. He turned, and looked in the opposite 
direction. 

Black clouds met his gaze. To an inexperienced 
eye they would have meant nothing; to Captain 
Stone they meant much. 

The moon was soon afterwards shining down 
upon the ocean. How different her placid rays 
looked to the vast halo of colour in which her 
mate had gone down, not to sleep, but to awaken 
sleepers at the other side of the earth. It looked 
a quiet, calm scene, and yet Captain Stone paced 
the bridge with rapid steps. He saw Basil Ray 
below, and called out : 

**Will you come on the bridge, Mr. Ray?" 

"With pleasure," said Basil, as he quickly 
mounted the steps. 

"A splendid night. Captain, but rather chilly. 
The ladies have gone below. I have just had a 
look at the horses. They are all right. Much 
better up here in those comfortable boj^es than 
in the stufly place below. Fm a great believer 
in fresh air, and on such a fine night as this they 
will take no harm." 

Captain Stone was silent for a moment, then he 
said : 

" Did you see the lovely sunset to-night ? " 

"We all did," said Basil. "It was wonderful, 
I never saw anything more beautiful." 
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"Very lovely/* said Captain Stone. " Look there, 
Mr. Ray." 

He pointed to the sky, and Basil, looking in the 
direction, said : 

" How strange. Black clouds coming up after 
such a sunset. Nature is indeed wilful and wayward 
in her moods.'' 

"That means bad weather,'* said Captain Stone. 

" But surely not yet," said Basil, who looked at 
the calm surface of the sea. 

"Such signs as those, Mr. Ray, I never neglect. 
It may be a false sign ; I hope it is, but we 
must be prepared to look out for squalls," said the 
captain. 

" If we have bad weather I hope it will not hurt 
us much," said Basil, with a smile. "Here is 
your chief officer. Can you come below for a few 
moments." 

"We will go into my cabin, if you have no 
objection, Mr. Ray," was the reply. 

" None at all," said Basil. 

"Morris, signal me if there is any change 
yonder," and he pointed to the dull, black clouds. 

" Yes, sir," said Morris, the chief officer. 

The captain's cabin was close to the bridge, and 
speaking tubes connected it from above, so that he 
could be called at a moment's notice. 

"Snug quarters here. Captain," said Basil, as he 
looked around. 

Captain Stone was evidently a man of taste. 
Miniature paintings adorned his cabin, and every 
thing was neat and in perfect order. 
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"They are not bad, Mr. Ray, but I have very 
little time to make use of them. A captain's life 
on one of these boats is not an easy one. I am 
liable to be called at any moment, you see," 
and he pointed to the whistle attached to the 
speaking tube, which lay on his pillow in his 
bunk. 

"You are overworked on these coastal boats, I 
often fancy,*' said Basil. 

" It is not for me to say that, Mr. Ray, but you 
are not far off the mark." 

He rang the electric bell, and a smart looking 
lad answered it. 

"What is yours, Mr. Ray?" said Captain 
Stone. 

Basil having signified he would join Captain 
Stone in whatever he liked, the skipper gave his 
orders, and the lad disappeared, to return in a 
few moments with a smoking hot jug of water, a 
whisky bottle, and some lemons. 

"I see you know what is good on a cold night," 
said Basil. 

" I take very little," said Captain Stone. " Merely 
a friendly glass once or twice, when I meet a 
congenial companion." 

"Thanks for the compliment," said Basil, 
laughing. 

They chatted for half an hour on various topics, 
when suddenly the whistle blew. 

In an instant Captain Stone was at the tube. 

"I think you had better step on the bridge a 
moment, Captain," said Morris, 
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''Excuse me," said Captain Stone. '* I will return 
directly." 

He was on the bridge in a moment. 

In the short space of half an hour a vast change 
had come over the sky. 

The sea was still smooth, but the clouds were 
chasing each other rapidly, and the moon was half 
hidden in a misty, watery-looking veil. 

" Look's bad," muttered Captain Stone. " We're 
in for it, sure enough, Morris. 

" The Medlow has weathered many a worse 
storm than this will be. Captain," said Morris. 

Captain Stone gave a few instructions how lo 
steer the vessel, and then went below again. 

"Well," said Basil, ''how does the weather 
look?" 

"Ominous," said Captain Stone. 

"Will it be very rough?" said Basil. 

"I am afraid so, Mr. Ray. There is every 
appearance of it." 

"Fm sorry for that," said Basil. "I do not 
mind for myself, as I am a good sailor, but the^ 
ladies will suffer, and the horses." 

"Oh, I hope it will not be very bad," said 
Captain Stone, as he helped Basil, and filled his 
own glass. 

" You look a bit out of sorts," said Basil. 

"I am," said Captain Stone, "and I will tell you 
why. They say we sailors are superstitious. 
Perhaps we are. At any rate we are judges of the 
signs of nature such as few men are. We can read 
warnings in the sky which other men would mock 
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at; we can see signs in the ocean which all your 
scientific men would fail to solve. I have been a 
sailor, Mr. Ray, for over thirty years, man and boy, 
and I have seen some strange sights in many lands. 
Once in the Indian Ocean, shortly after we had left 
Diego Garcia, a small . coaling station, I saw a 
sight such as I h^ve never before witnessed until 
to-night. It was the shape of a storm-driven 
vessel in the clouds, and it parted in the centre 
just as I saw it to-night. That very night, my 
mother — there she is, God bless her ! " and he 
pointed to a miniature hanging in the cabin — 
''died." 

Basil looked at the miniature earnestly. It was a 
calm, peaceful face, full of resigned sorrow, yet with 
a smile of ineffable happiness upon it. And as he 
looked Basil fancied he saw the eyes fixed upon 
him, and then he heard a deep sigh. He 
started. 

" Merely the moaning of the wind, "Mr. Ray,'* said 
the captain. " I saw you start.'* 

•'What an exquisite face,*' said Basil. 

''Yes," said Captain Stone, "but that is not all. 
My wife died the same night. That is her 
miniature" 

Basil looked again. It was a sweet young face 
with a pleasant, winning smile, and her hair was 
coiled about her head in waving masses. It was 
the face of a woman that must have loved deeply, 
and felt it hard to die and leave all she loved 
behind. 

"You have indeed suffered/' said Basil. 
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" I have/' said Captain Stone, " but let that pass. 
The same night we faced the most fearful hurricane 
I ever experienced. We got safely through it, 
thank God, but the memory of that night has never 
left me, and never will. As I said before, I saw that 
mystic ship to-night." 

The whistle sounded again, and Basil felt it thrill 
through him. It was a much shorter, quicker sound 
than before, and seemed to say : 

" Quick, quick, Captain ! There^s danger, 
danger ! '' 

In an instant Captain Stone was at the tube. 
Then, without a word to Basil, he hurriedly left the 
cabin. On the bridge he looked ahead. 

*' It's coming, and right in the teeth of us, too,*' 
he said to Morris. 

There, in front of the Medlow, as she ploughed 
the sea, which had become rougher, was a huge mass 
of dense, dark blackness. 

Captain Stone took up his speaking tube, and 
called to Basil: 

" Mr. Ray, come on the bridge. Steady your- 
self when you get up. The sea has roughened." 

Basil sprang to his feet, and as he did so the 
vessel gave a plunge which shot him against the 
fore part of the cabin. He got on deck, and then 
climbed on to the bridge. 

" Great Heaven, Captain, it is dark as ink," said 
Basil. 

" That is the blackest bit of night I have seen 
for years," said Captain Stone. " Look after the 
horses, Mr. Ray. The ladies will be all right 
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below for the present. Then take care of your- 
self." 

" What do you mean ? " said Basil| aghast. 

'* I mean the storm will hit us full in the teeth 
in half an hour or less/' said Captain Stone. 

Basil went below cautiously and slowly, for the 
sea was now rough, and he had to hold on to the 
nearest thing handy. He found Jones and Barton 
with Neptune and Woodside, and he saw the horses 
were frightened already. 

"We ought to have had 'em below sir," said 
Jones. 

" No use talking about it now," said Basil ; " we 
must do the best we can with them. How the 
ship rolls, ril come to you again, Jones." 

He went into the saloon and saw the stewardess, 
who said both Lady Gosper and Ada were luckily 
fast asleep. Basil was thankful for this, and made 
his way by degrees on deck again. He had 
reached the foot of the bridge, when Captain Stone 
saw him, and shouted at the top of his voice: 

" Go back ! Go back I Into my cabin ! Quick ! " 

Basil sprang into the cabin, shut the door, and 
looked out at the open port. 

The Medlow seemed to have struck upon a rock, 
so sudden was the force of the shock. 

A blast of wind struck Basil in the face, and 
fairly staggered him. 

On the bridge Captain Stone stood firm as a 
rock. He was a brave man, but also experienced. 

He had faced it before, and he knew he must face 
it again. Morris, the chief officer, stood beside 
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him. He, too, looked stern. In the dead of 
night these two brave men, captain and mate, 
knew the lives of all on board the Medlow were 
in their hands. Upon Captain Stone's skill 
everything depended. He reached his hand out, 
and took the speaking tube. 

Basil heard him. 

" Do not stir out of the cabin, sir," said Captain 
Stone, ''or you will be blown overboard." 

•'A terrible night,*' said Basil. 

"Yes, Mr. Ray. Before morning you will know 
what a storm at sea means." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FURY OF THE GALE. 

It was dark as pitch. The Medlow was tossed 
about upon the vast expanse of waters like a 
cork. 

Captain Stone peered into the darkness, but 
could see no glimmer of light ahead, although he 
knew by this time the Gabo light should not be 
far off. 

A strong current was impelling the vessel 
dangerously near the coast, and although the 
outline could not be seen, Captain Stone knew the 
vessel was being driven shoreward. 

By this time the creaking and cranking of the 
vessel, and the whirl of her screw as it came out 
of the water, made the whole ship vibrate •from 
stern to stem, and had roused nearly all the 
passengers. 

Ada Gosper had, with some difficulty, got out 
of her berth, and put on a warm, thick wrapper. 
She entered the saloon, and found Basil there. 

He had, with considerable amount of care and 
battling about, managed to get from the captain's 
cabin below. 
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He saw Ada was frightened, and well she might 
be, for the rush and roar of the wind and waves 
was terrible. 

It was an awkward situation for them both* 
but Basil opened the conversation by saying there 
was no danger, and he trusted Lady Gosper was 
well. 

" She is asleep," said Ada. " She was ill, and 
became quite exhausted, and fell into a heavy 
slumber. I am glad it is so." 

"Are you afraid, Ada?" said Basil. 

'' It is so terrible to be out at sea in a storm like 
this ; there is no telling what may happen. I think 
1 am afraid. It would be dreadful to die in such 
a place," and Ada shuddered. 

" Do not get morbid fancies, Ada,^' said Basil. 
'* There is no chance of you coming to much harm 
in such a steamer, with a captain like ours for a 
pilot." 

" Basil, should you be afraid to die ? " said 
Ada. 

He looked hard at her before he answered, and 
then he said : 

" No. I do not think I should, if it came to that. 
I never remember having been afraid in my life, 
and I have been in some very tight fixes in one 
part of the world or another." 

'* Should you be afraid to face the consequences 
after death ? " asked Ada, solemnly. 

Basil thought how different she was from other 
women. There appeared nothing incongruous to 
him in Ada talking in this strain, at such a time. 
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"No/' said Basil. "I ^vould face the conse- 
quences without fear." 

" I fancied to-night, Basil," said Ada, ** that in 
the moaning of the wind I heard Lilian's voice. 
It was a voice so full of anguish that I almost wept. 
It sounded like the voice of one utterly beyond hope. 
Such a pitiful cry I never heard." 

"Pure fancy," said Basil. "You must go to 
your cabin, or you will take cold." 

He did not care to hear Lilian's name mentioned. 
That part of his life he would have blotted out. He 
had no pity for the woman he felt had wronged 
him. 

Ada was about to leave him and go to her cabin, 
when a terrible crash was heard, and the vessel 
reeled as though she had struck upon a rock. 

Ada clung to Basil in her terror, and he placed 
his arms round her. In that hour he felt he could 
have given his -life to save her a moment's pain. 

Had the ship struck ? 

No. He felt she was still weathering the storm. 
It must have been a huge wave that had washed 
over her, and caused the shock. 

" There is no danger, Ada," he whispered. " It 
was merely a heavy sea striking the ship. She has 
righted herself already." 

He still held her in his arms. There was no one 
about. The terrified passengers were all huddled 
away in their berths, heedless of consequences if the 
ship struck. 

" Oh, Basil, I am so frightened," she said, as shq 
nestled in his powerful arms. 
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"Ada, my darling/' he said, as he bent over 
her. 

Their eyes met, and in another moment he had 
pressed a lingering kiss upon her lips. 

And Ada yielded. She felt safer in Basil's 
strength, and she knew that he loved her fondly, 
devotedly. 

Suddenly she started. That wailing cry again. 
It sounded like Lilian's voice reproaching her for 
what she had done. 

''Basil," she cried, "let me go. Let me go. It 
is wrong for us to be here like this. I will be 
brave. Let me go back and see what mother is 
doing.'' 

He did not refuse her request. He steadied her 
along the saloon to her cabin door and left her. 

" I will return to the saloon again in a short time, 
Ada," he said. " If there be any danger I shall be 
at hand." 

She gave him a grateful look, and went in. 

Lady Gosper was now awake, but quite overcome, 
and Ada forgot her own anxiety in trying to relieve 
that of her mother. 

She was too ill to be aware of the danger they 
were in, and Ada was very thankful it was so. 

Basil struggled on deck, and found the gale as 
bad as ever. In the distance he caught now and 
again the flash of light, and knew they must be 
nearing Gabo lighthouse. 

How even a faint glimmer of light from the coast 
gives encouragement and hope to the voyager at 
sea. 
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Although the nearer the coast, the greater 
the danger on such a night, yet the proximity of land 
affords satisfaction. 

The wide open ocean is what the sailor loves: 
the timid passenger prefers to be near the land. 

Gabo light twinkled like a star. It seemed to 
sink down, and then rise again with the motion of 
the ship. At times it was obscured, and then it 
flashed out with more brilliancy. 

Basil felt some degree of comfort in watching this 
light. 

He knew the captain had a safe guide to steer by, 
could he but handle the vessel in such a sea. 

Meanwhile, it was as much as Jones and Barton 
could do to pacify the frightened horses. Neptune 
was the worst of the pair, and he moaned in quite 
a piteous manner as the Medlow rose and sank on 
the heaving waves. 

Basil had on a heavy macintosh, and his hat 
firmly tied on his head, and when he reached Nep- 
tune's box the horse seemed to grow quieter at the 
sound of his voice. 

" He's shivering with the wet and cold, Jones," 
said Basil. " Have we nothing more we can put on 
him?'' 

*'No sir. He's better as he is," said Jones. 
"Who knows, we may have to swim for it if it goes 
on like this." 

Basil could not help smiling. 

" So you are prepared for such an event as 
Swimming ashore?" said Basil. *' Horses I know 
can manage that very well, but I hardly think 
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you'd have much chance on such a night as 
this.'' 

" Better that . chance than none at all," said 
Jones. 

Barton had managed to keep Woodside fairly 
quiet; but he, too, had got hold of Jones' idea 
that it would be better to have the horses free 
from too much encumbrance, in case anything 
untoward might happen. 

" I've known a racehorse swim ashore in quite 
as bad a gale as this," he said to Basil. *' It's 
wonderful what they will do in a heavy sea 
when battling for life." 

Basil locked again in the direction of the 
light and saw they were nearing it, and he 
fancied they were also near the coast, dangerously 
near. 

Still the steamer seemed to make headway 
against the gale, and he felt the wind was not 
blowing so furiously. An occasional glimpse of 
the moon, too, could be seen behind the masses 
of rapid chasing clouds. This Basil felt gave more 
hope o£ the storm abating. 

Then he felt the steamer give a peculiar lurch, 
which nearly threw him off his legs. 

"What's the matter now?" he thought. 
" Nothing wrong with her steering gear, I hope. 
That would be serious indeed with such a strong 
current inshore." 

Captain Sfone on the bridge knew what 
Basil had thought about the steering gear was 
correct. 
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There was something gone wrong with it, and 
at this most critical time. 

Luckily, the sea was not quite so rough, and 
the storm had gone down somewhat, but the 
current inshore was very powerful, and the Med- 
low, in her partly disabled condition, could not 
make much headway against it. 

The lighthouse was dangerously near now, and 
Captain Stone felt it was only a matter of time 
before the vessel would drift ashore. 

The men on watch in the lighthouse could 
now distinctly see the lights of the Medlow, and 
wondered what her captain could be doing, steering 
such a course. 

*' Something must have gone wrong with her," 
said one of the men, "or sh3 would never drift 
towards the shore like that. It must be the Med- 
low. If it is there is sure to be a heap of 
passengers aboard, and we shall have to do all we 
can to save them." 

'*You don't think sheMl strike, do you?" said 
another weather-beaten looking man. 

'* Looks like it. I only hope she won't get on 
the rocks. If she goes aground on the sandy part 
of the beach there'll be some chance of getting 
her passengers off." 

Suddenly a bright streak of light shot into the 
air, and burst at a great height, scattering a 
shower of lights down seawards. 

*' There's a rocket from her," said the man 
who had first spoken. *'Come, let us get out 
all the tackle we can. She's evidently broken 
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her propeller, or gone wrong in the steering 
gear, and on such a night as this it means she 
is almost bound to run ashore." 

When Captain Stone saw it was almost hope- 
less to keep the Medlow from running ashore, he 
sent up rockets to let the men at the lighthouse 
know help Would be needed. 

Then he gave orders for the passengers to be 
roused without giving the cause for alarm. 

Basil rushed down into the saloon, and as it was 
no time to stand on ceremony, went straight to 
the cabin occupied by Lady Gosper and Ada, and 
in tones as calm as he could command, asked 
them to dress quickly. 

" There is not much danger,'' he said, '* but 
the steamer is disabled, and we are drifting 
ashore. There is no cause for alarm at present, 
Lady Gosper, but you had better be prepared to 
take to the boats." 

Now that the worst was at hand Ada felt . 
braver; she encouraged Lady Gosper, who, with 
great fortitude, dressed herself quickly. 

Most of the passengers were now rushing 
hurriedly about the saloon, the majority of them 
making for the deck. 

Basil and one or two more did all in their 
power to calm them and allay a panic, but 
scores of the men were greater cowards than the 
women. 

" Don't stir from here for one moment," said 
Basil, as he placed Lady Gosper and Ada at the 
side of the saloon. 
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"Be quick, Basil/' said Ada, as he rushed up 
the staircase. 

They were so close in shore now that he could 
see the faint outline of the lighthouse and the 
rocks, and the day was just commencing to break, 
which would be another thing in their favour. He 
went to the foot of the bridge and called out to 
Captam Stone. As he received no answer he went 
up the steps. 

''What do you think of it, Captain?" said 
Basil. 

**We must take our chance now, Mr. Ray," was 
the reply. "If she goes ashore on the sand all may 
yet be well. If on the rocks we shall have to do 
our best to save the women." 

" Day is breaking," said Basil. 

" Yes. That is much in our favour. On the 
sand, and with help from the shore, all may be 
well. We may even save the steamer under those 
circumstances," and the Captain's eyes glistened 
at the thought of being able to save the 
Medlow that had weathered many a storm with 
him. 

At last. There was a grating sound, and the 
steamer seemed to heel over. Then she struggled 
on again. The only thing now was to get her 
fast aground, and the engines were going at such 
a speed that this was soon accomplished. 

A sigh of relief escaped the Captain's lips as 
he felt the steamer had struck on the sand. If 
the sea did not dash her about too much the 
saving of the passengers would be comparatively 
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easy, and the Medlow might be got off after- 
wards. 

The passengers were all crowded on deck, eager 
for the boats to be lowered, and the officers and 
crew were keeping them back out of harm's way. 
This was no easy matter, for all wanted to be the 
first to go ashore. 

** There's no danger at present," was the general 
cry of the officers. " If you will all keep back we 
shall soon get you ashore." 

Basil stood near Ada and Lady Gosper, 
and he was so cool and collected it gave them 
courage. 

''I really think there is very little danger," 
said Basil. "Luckily the steamer has stranded 
where there are very few rocks, and there is 
no danger of her breaking her back or heeling 
over." 

At that instant, however, as though to belie his 
words, the Medlow was struck by a heavy sea, 
and heeled over considerably, throwing many of 
the passengers against the bulwarks, and nearly 
sending several of them overboard. 

Basil grasped the two ladies round the waist, 
and steadied them firmly. 

It was now nearly light, and the sea having gone 
down considerably the first boat was launched 
with some difficulty. 

Lady Gosper had just been safely lowered into 
it when the officer in charge cried to them 
to cast off, as the steamer was heeling over 
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The boat with its occupants just managed to 
get clear of the Medlow as she again rolled heavily 
from the force of a powerful wave. 

Basil and Ada Gosper were left on deck, but 
it was with a sense of relief they saw the boat 
n earing the land in the grey dawn of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

NEPTUNE TO THE RESCUE. 

When the passengers on board the Medlow were 
assured there was no immediate danger of the vessel 
going down or splitting in two, the bustle and 
excitement abated considerably. 

This was due in a great measure to the presence 
of mind of the officers and the admirable behaviour 
of the sailors. 

Basil, even in his anxiety for the safety of Ada 
and Lady Gosper, could not help noticing the cool 
manner in which the officers and crew managed 
the launching of the boats. These men, he knew, 
were overworked and underpaid. Many of them 
were, no doubt, well nigh worn out with fatigue, 
but the moment their services were required in a 
time of imminent peril they were ready for action, 
not thinking of themselves, but eager to save the 
lives of others. 

Basil and Ada watched the boat in which Lady 
Gosper had gone until it was lost to sight, and then 
Basil said : 

*'We must get you safely ashore in the next 
boat, Ada. There is not much danger although the 
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swell is rather heavy between the steamer and land. 
What a mercy it is the storm has gone down so 
suddenly." 

"A dispensation of Providence," said Ada. 

"Perhaps so," said Basil. 

He was not given to thinking much about these 
things, but even he in such an hour of danger as this 
felt there must be an all-powerful hand guiding and 
watching over their destinies. 

Another boat was about to be launched, and 
Basil was taking Ada forward to assist her into it 

Before they had gone many steps the steamer 
gave a tremendous roll, and her side touched the 
water. 

Ada, in her terror, caught hold of Basil's arm, and 
before he could steady himself, or catch hold of 
any support, they were both flung overboard, 
and in another moment were battling with the 
waves. 

Fortunately both fell close together, and Ada, 
being a good swimmer, at once struck out. 

Basil, with a few powerful strokes, was soon at 
her side, and gave her support. 

*' Keep quiet, Ada," he said, as loud as he could, 
for the sudden immersion had nearly taken away 
his breath. 

"Yes, Basil," was the faint reply, as she 
placed her hand with a firm grip on the collar of 
his coat. 

With all their clothes on it was a difTicult matter 
to keep afloat, but Basil was a powerful swimmer, 
and courageous in the hour of danger. 
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He knew the odds were against them reaching 
the shore, but he bore up bravely, determined to 
save Ada, if possible. 

That lurch of the vessel had caused a great 
commotion aboard, and several men and women 
were struggling in the water. 

The boat that had just been launched capsized, 
but no time was lost in lowering another, and 
picking up the drowning persons. 

Jones had let Neptune and Woodside loose, 
thinking it best to risk their swimming ashore when 
a favourable opportunity offered. 

That opportunity came suddenly and un- 
expectedly, when the vessel rolled and sent Basil 
and Ada overboard. 

Both horses were thrown into the sea by the force 
of the recoil, and they at once commenced swimming 
about to find some foothold. 

Basil felt he could not support Ada much longer 
with the terrible weight of his clothes dragging him 
down. 

To lose his hold of her for a moment he knew 
would be fatal, for her strength was becoming 
exhausted. 

'* Basil, leave me; save yourself," she moaned, 
and gave a piteous look into his eyes. 

" Never, my own love," he said, with a cry. 

Ada looked at him again, and he knew how 
she loved him. At that moment of supreme danger 
Ada would gladly have given her life to save Basil. 

No one,' uho has never been near to drowning, 
can imagine the peculiar sensation it arouses. 
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There is a surging in the head, and the eyes grow 
faint and dim, and a not unpleasant numbness comes 
over the body. There is a sleepy drowsiness 
stealing over the frame, not unlike that a person 
experiences after taking an opiate or having 
morphia. 

Then comes the desire to shake off this death- 
like trance. A fierce, intense love of life comes 
over the mind, and then the struggle is renewed 
again. 

Basil felt all this as he fought with all his 
might, not so much to save his own life as 
Ada*s. 

They sank beneath a great wave. Gasping, 
Basil came to the surface. He knew now it was 
all over. Ada had fainted away, and felt like a 
huge log dragging him down into those pitiless 
waters. 

Her hand still clutched his collar with a death- 
like grip. He was glad of that. They were, at 
least, not separated, and could die together. But 
death comes hard to such a man as Basil Ray. 

Strong and muscular, he did not mean to give 
in, although hope was well nigh dead with 
him. 

*' I must save her," he thought. '* God help me, 
I will save her.*' 

Was it a prayer, or was it a threat? Basil 
was not a prayerful man,, but, fighting as he was 
with the most cruel of Nature's elements, he felt 
some other aid than his own mere strength must 
be invoked. 
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What was this? Had his call for help not been 
in vain ? Plunging and snorting close to him he 
saw something he could not divine. 

At first he took it for some monster of the deep, 
and he struggled to get out of its reach. 

Nearer it came, until he could almost feel its 
breath upon him. Then as it rose on a wave he 
saw it was a horse, and in that faint glimpse he 
recognised that fine head and intelligent eyes. 
He knew that powerful neck and strong shoulders. 
It was Neptune, the Caulfield Cup winner, battling 
for his life like his master. 

Basil stretched out his disengaged hand and 
caught hold of Neptune's mane as the horse went 
past. 

The proximity of a human being seemed to have 
a wonderful effect on the horse. He stopped his 
furious plunging, and became calm. 

"Steady, old boy," said Basil, gaspingly. '* Good 
boy, Neptune. Steady." 

He saw the horse recognised his voice, and 
this gave him renewed hope and put vigour into 
his frame. 

He got his arm' over the horse's withers, and 
secured a firmer hold of the mane. With the 
other hand he supported the inanimate form of Ada 
Gosper. Her head hung back, and her hair was 
tossed about by the waves. She was pale as death, 
and a shudder pas^d through Basil's frame as he 
fancied she might be dead. 

It was now light, and ahead of them he could 
see one of the boats returning to the vessel. 
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** If they see us/' thought Basil, " we shall be 
saved/' 

The men in the boat saw Neptune swimming 
as only a horse fighting for dear life can swim. 

" That beggar'll get ashore/' said Morris, for it 
chanced to be the chief officer in charge of the 
boat. 

" Yes. He's all right, sir/' said one of the sailors. 
'* I've seen horses swim ashore further than th's, 
and in a much worse sea." 

''We'll let him find his way/' said Morris. 
" There's plenty of work aboard yet. Hold on ! " 
he exclaimed. 

" Aye, aye, sir/' was the response, as they eased 
up rowing. ** What is it?" 

"There's a man and a woman clinging to the 
horse. Hurry up, lads, before it's too late. They 
must have been overboard a good while to have 
reached here." 

With steady, powerful strokes the boat was 
propelled towards the spot. 

" Good God ! it's Basil Ray," said Morris. 

Basil gave a faint smile. The boat shot along- 
side Neptune, who seemed to relish its touch. 
No doubt he fancied he was only being indulg^-d 
in an extra strong dose of swimming exercise 
after all. 

The boat was steadied by aid of the horse, and 
at great risk of a capsize Ada and Basil were 
dragged into it. 

Once he felt they were safe Basil's strengh 
gave way, and with a faint murmur of '' Save the 
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horse/' he sank back unconscious by Ada's 
side. 

One of the men fastened a rope round Neptune's 
neck loosely, and the horse swam behind quite 
naturally. 

Morris was busy attending to Basil and Ada, 
but he knew little could be done until they were 
ashore and restoratives could be supplied by the 
men from the lighthouse. 

Soon the boat grated on the beach, and jumping 
out the men quickly hauled it out of the receding 
waves. 

Morris, however, knew there was yet more work 
for the crew to accomplish, and he left Basil and 
Ada in charge of those who had already been safely 
landed. 

Neptune, as soon as his feet touched land, had 
shaped for himself, and scrambled on to the beach 
out of harm's reach. 

The lighthouse men worked hard and carried 
Basil and Ada to a shady nook, where brandy and 
other means of restoring animation were 
applied. 

Ada was the first to recover and as her eyes 
opened they fell upon Basil lying at her side. His 
still form and closed eyes startled her. With 
almost superhuman strength she struggled towards 
him, and as she fell on his breast, cried in a piteous 
voice : 

'* He is dead, he is dead, and 1 am saved ! It is 
cruel. Oh, Basil, I would have given my life for 
yours." 
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The rough, Tcind-hearted men at her side- were 
almost moved to tears at the sight. One of them 
said in a husky voice : 

'*He*s not dead, miss. Lor* bless yer, he's 
worth a heap of dead 'uns. Why, see, he's a-comin' 
round now." 

Basil moved uneasily, and Ada watched him 
intently. Then his eyes opened and when they 
rested on her face he gave a sigh of relief, and 
muttered : 

** Thank God you are saved, Ada. It was a 
narrow escape. We just won on the post." 

The '* ruling passion " was strong, even under such 
circumstances. 

When they were somewhat stronger they were 
assisted to the lighthouse, and here they found Lady 
Gosper, who was in a great state of anxiety as to 
what had become of them. 

They were made as comfortable as possible, 
and were all thankful for such a narrow escape from 
a fearful death. 

They remained there all night, and next morning 
Basil felt so much better that he went down to the 
beach to see if he could be of service, and to 
ascertain what had become of Neptune and the 
others. Jones and Barton, he found, had come 
safely ashore. There had been no difficulty in 
capturing Neptune, who was only too glad 
apparently to be in such company again. Woodside, 
however, was still missing, and he had, they 
fancied, gone down in his struggle to reach 
land. 
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Out at sea lay the Medlow where she had gone 
ashore, and when her position was clearly scanned 
they could see what a wonderful escape all on board 
must have had. She was firmly embedded, but 
Basil, as he looked at her, fancied there would be a 
good chance of hauling her off. 

Captain Stone came ashore, and all the 
passengers were loud in their praises of his 
skill and courage under such trying circum- 
stances. 

" I hope you'll get her off," said Basil, pointing 
at the Medlow. 

"I think we shall, Mr. Ray. * We have all had a 
very narrow escape. Had she struck a couple of 
hundred yards further we should have been on the 
rocks,'' said Captain Stone. *' You had a very 
narrow escape, Mr. Ray." 

*'We had," said Basil. "Had it not been for 
Neptune both myself and Miss Gosper would have 
gone down. Your men just came up in the nick of 
time to save us." 

*'You will think highly of Neptune after this 
experience," said Captain Stone, with a smile. 

'' I shall/' said Basil. '^ Neptune is a hero. His 
life, I promise you, will be pleasant in the future. 
When shall we leave here ? " 

" In a few hours, I expect," said Captain Stone. 
'* The Windover has been sent to take the 
passengers on, and the luggage is all safe aboard 
the Medlow, and not much damaged." 

*'We shall never forget your bravery, or 
kindness either," said Basil. '' If all our skippers 
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were like you we travellers should not have 
much to fear," and Basil held out his hand, 
which Captain Stone grasped heartily as he said, 
gravely ; 

** I merely did my duty, Mr. Ray." 

"No man can do more," said Basil. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ADA'S RESOLVE. 

As Captain Stone anticipated, the Windover 
arrived in due course, and the passengers rescued 
from the Medlow were put on board and conveyed 
safely to Sydney. 

In a shorter space of time than might have been 
anticipated the Medlow was floated again. A 
Marine Board inquiry was held, and Captain 
Stone was not only exonerated from blame, but 
himself and his officers were highly praised for 
their courageous conduct. 

Sir George Gosper was overjoyed when he 
found all his friends were safe, and when he 
heard a full account of the rescue of Basil and 
his daughter Ada, he was overcome with emotion. 
Basil felt now was the time to ask Ada to be his 
wife. 

He could not bear to remain in suspense. They 
need not be married until a proper time had 
elapsed, but he wished to make sure of her. 
Sir George Gosper and Lady Gosper both favoured 
his views, and they felt sure after the peril Basi^ 
and Ada had shared together she would answer him 
in the affirmative. 

S 
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It was at Heron Hall, a month after the events 
recorded, that Basil determined to ask Ada Gosper 
to be his wife. 

"Ada,'* he said, one morning, "will you come 
for a row on the river? I have something to say 
to you.'* 

Ada knew what that something was, but she 
did not blush or appear confused. She had made 
up her mind. She had resolved upon a course 
she would follow. 

"With pleasure, Basil," she answered; "wait 
until I put on my hat, and throw a cloud over my 
shoulders, and I am yours at command," and she left 
him and went lightly upstairs. 

" She takes it in rather an ofiF-hand sort of way," 
thought Basil, "yet she must know what it is I have 
to say to her. Of course she does. What woman 
would not ? " 

Ada returned, and they went down the lawn to 
the boat. Basil assisted her to the stern gently, then 
got in, took the oars and rowed towards the spot 
where he had met Ada the night he so sorely 
tempted her. * 

Ada saw in which direction he was rowing, and 
her heart beat faster. She would rather Basil had 
asked her the question in any other place. It was 
a spot associated with memories she would fain 
forget. A spot where she had certainly won a 
victory over Basil and herself, but where she knew 
she had nearly failed and lost herself for ever. 

"Ada," said Basil, as he ceased rowing and let 
the boat glide close to the bank, where it was 
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hidden by overhanging trees. " I think you know 
what it is I have to say to you." 

"I think I do, Basil/' she replied. 

He had put down the oars and drawn nearer to 
her. 

"Ada, I have loved you for so long," he went 
on, "loved you perhaps when I had no right to do 
so. It was near this very spot I tempted you, and 
where you behaved so nobly, and dismissed me with 
far kinder words than I deserved. Ada, I ask you 
to be my wife. I want your promise. We need not 
be married until early next year, but I cannot bear 
the suspense of thinking I may lose you. You will 
not dismiss me this time, Ada," he said, with a 
smile. 

"Basil, you know I love you," said Ada, "and I 
will be your wife, but I have a condition to 
impose." 

"Any condition," said Basil. "Oh, Ada, my 
darling, it is indeed sweet to hear you say you 
love me, and will link your life with mine." 

" Listen, Basil," she said, calmly. " We have 
sinned deeply. I have loved you so dearly when 
to do so was utterly wrong. You have loved me 
when you had other ties binding you. We must 
pay some penalty for that sin. Let us, however, 
try and expiate it if we can." 

"We could not help loving each other, Ada. It 
was fate," he said. 

" It was not fate, Basil. There is no such thing 
as fate. It was our own fault. You ought never 
to have come to me on this spot as you did, and 
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when you did. I ought not to have allowed you 
to kiss me and say what you did. Had God not 
given me strength that night what would have 
become of me, and of you ? For that escape we 
must be thankful, and try to give some recom- 
pense." 

'* What recompense ? What do you mean, Ada ? " 
said Basil. 

" I have said I will be your wife, Basil, and 
I will, but you must wait for me," she said. 

"Wait for you! But not for long, Ada," he 
said, quickly. 

*' For three years, Basil," she answered. 

Basil felt a choking sensation in his throat. 
Three years seemed an eternity to him when the 
possession of Ada was in question. 

"That is unreasonable," he said. " You cannot 
mean that, Ada. There is no occasion for us to 
wait three years. It will be quite long enough in 
four or five months more. No one can say any- 
thing then." 

"It is not what people may or may not say, 
Basil," she said. '*I care very little for that. It 
IS what my own conscience will say, and what 
yours ought to say." 

"But why should our happiness be delayed for 
three years?" he said, impatiently. "Oh, Ada, 
you little know how I love you if you think I can 
live happily without you for three years." 

" It must be so, Basil. Only on that condition 
will I consent to become your wife. During that 
time you are free. At the end of that time, if 
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you still wish to marry me, I will be your 
wife," she said. 

'*0f course I shall wish it, Ada," he said. 
" But it is unreasonable. I would wait for you 
much longer than that, but there is no necessity 
for it." 

"There is great necessity, Basil. You and I 
have sinned in heart, if not in deed. I at least 
feel I could never become your wife until in 
some measure that sin is blotted out." 

He gave a gesture of impatience. 

*'You do not feel as I feel in this matter, 
Basil," she said. '* Therefore there is all the 
more need for me to bear the burden of the 
sin." 

"No sin has been committed, Ada. You are 
too serious about it. Many others placed as we 
were placed would have sinned far deeper." 

She blushed and hung her head. 

"Perhaps so, Basil," she said; "but because 
so many others are weak, ought we not to 
thank Him we were given strength to resist?'' 

Basil, man of the world though he was, was 
somewhat awed by her voice, and the calm look 
upon her face. 

" And during those three years you will live 
at Heron Hall, and I can see you often," said 
Basil. 

"No," said Ada, decisively. 

Basil started. Was he to be banished from her 
presence for three years? He could not bear to 
^hink of that. 
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" You surely do not mean, Ada, that for three 
years I am never to see or hear from you ? " he 
said. 

"That is what I mean. It will be better for us 
both. It will test your love — our love for each 
other. I shall not live at Heron Hall, although I 
may come there at intervals." 

" What shall you do ? " said Basil. 

'*Work," said Ada, energetically, and with a 
strong look of determination on her fair face. 

** You cannot work for your living. It 19 
absurd," said. Basil. 

** No, I shall not have to work for my living, 
Basil," she replied. *' My lot has been cast in 
pleasant places, but I have often thought of the 
misery that exists in this big world among the 
poor. I shall work, work as hard as those who 
have to toil for their daily bread; but it will be 
for others, not for myself." 

Basil commenced to see the drift of her mean- 
ing. He felt how small an atom he was before 
the beauty of Ada's greaCt nature. He did not 
speak as she went on. 

" Often and often, Basil, at night, when we have 
been to a ball, or the theatre, or some other gay 
place . of amusement, I have seen poor wretched 
creatures wandering about the streets. Some with- 
out a home, others with a home — if such can bear 
the name so dear to us all — I dare not contemplate, 
Basil, I have been tempted by the man I love. 
I know how hard it was for me, a girl in my 
position, surrounded by the luxuries of life, to resist 
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temptation. How much harder it must be for those 
who have no bright side to look upon. Their tempta- 
tion to leave misery and poverty, and have wealth 
and ease, if only for a time, must be terrible. It 
IS for such women I shall go and work," went 
on Ada. **I shall feel if I can rescue one soul, 
I shall have, to some extent, blotted out my sin. 
Oh, Basil, think of it," said Ada, her face aglow 
with enthusiasm, *' think of the joy I shall feel 
when I hear a blessing poured upon me by a girl I 
have saved from a life of sin, shame, and degrada- 
tion." 

Basil roused himself. This was all very well, but 
he preferred other women than Ada to under- 
take this work. 

"You must not do this, Ada. You are young 
and inexperienced. You will be subjected to in- 
sult, and you will hear language which will shock 
you terribly. You do not know what you are about 
to do. You shall not do it, Ada. The very touch 
of such women will pollute you," he said. 

*' For shame, Basil," she said. " My sin was 
nearly as great as theirs. There will be no pollu- 
tion in the touch of a rescued woman. I shall 
do as I have said, Basil. Promise not to seek to 
see me for three years, and then I will be your 
wife." 

" I cannot bear the thought of you engaged in such 
a work, Ada," he said ; " but you are so different 
from other women. I am not worthy of the love 
of such a woman as you, Ada. You are an angel 
upon earth." 
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" I am a very prosaic little woman, that is all, 
Basil," she said, with a smile; ''far from being 
an angel, as I have no doubt you would soon find 
out if you had me in your possession. Do you 
accept my compact ?" 

" I shall have to surrender/' said Basil, with a 
very bad grace. "I see no alternative.'' 

"There is none, Basil. Believe me, dearest, it 
IS for the best," said Ada, as she laid her hand 
on his arm, and looked into his face. 

He could not resist the temptation, and once 
more Ada felt herself ^clasped in his arms, and his 
kiss upon her cheek. 

"Then the compact is sealed, Basil," she said, 
as she drew gently away. 

" If it must be so, it must," said Basil, 
gloomily. 

Ada sighed. She fancied Basil was unstable and 
somewhat inconstant. At the end of three years 
he might have forgotten her. Even so, it would 
be better than to marry and be forgotten after* 
wards. Basil divined what was passing in her 
thoughts, and said : 

" Ada, I swear I will be true to you during those 
three long years. I know you will be true to 
me. 

*'I will, Basil/' she answered, and placed her 
hand in his. 

In a few minutes Basil took his old place in the 
boat and rowed back to the Hall. 

That night Ada told her father and mother of 
her resolve. They saw s! e was determined, and, 
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altliough loth to let her embark upon such hazardous 
work, could not but admire her courage. 

" Poor Basil," said Sir George. 

" Poor Ada/' said Lady Gosper, indignantly, 
after she had left the room ; *' I only hope Basil will 
be true to her. She has more faith in him than I 
have to trust him for three years/* 

" He saved her life," said Sir George. '' Til stake 
my honour he will be true to her." 

Basil went back to Rylston in a disconsolate 
frame of mind. He was angry with Ada for the 
decision she had made, yet he could not but admire 
her for it. He must get through the next three 
years as well as he could, but he vowed he would 
watch over Ada in her hazardous work. Basil knew 
Sydney and its darker side of life well, and he 
saw danger where Ada saw none. 

Ada, firm in her resolve, knew she had acted 
right, and was comforted accordingly. She had no 
fear of the result. Had she not braved death once ? 
There could be no greater danger than the one 
she had escaped from the pitiless seas. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BY NIGHT. 

There is a great similarity between all large 
cities at night, more so than in day-time. 

Crime and vice seem to emerge from all the 
hidden quarters, where they have been lying 
dormant during the day, afraid to face the glare 
of the exposing sunshine. Crime and vice hate 
sunshine. They loathe the joy it sheds around. 
In it they have no pleasure. To them it merely 
means exposure. And so when night falls, and the 
dull glare of the lamps is cast upon the streets, 
vice and crime stalk forth. To them night is the 
commencement of day, the time when they must 
engage in their nefarious work. What misery and 
sin hover around crime and vice, and hang over 
them like a thick, black cloak, almost suffocating 
them out of existence. 

Sydney at night is not very different from any 
other large city. Its parks and domains aUsorb a 
vast number of desolate, homeless people. Some 
honest folk among them, no doubt, but the majority^ 
loafers and vagabonds. 
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The scenes enacted in these places at night are 
perhaps best left to the imagination. It would 
not do to describe them in print, and yet it might 
be good to let the world know what exists in such 
retreats. 

But the world does not like to hear of these 
things, or if it does, merely shuts its ears, and 
turns up its eyes in pious horror. Hypocrisy, of 
course, but then are we not all born hypocrites 
more or less? 

Ada Gosper had been a year at her work, and 
it had born good fruit. She had established a home 
for outcasts of her own sex, and many a poor lost 
wanderer had found shelter therein. Ada never 
refused admittance even to the lowest woman, and 
the result of her labours had been manifested in 
various ways. Many a servant girl in a good home, 
rescued from a life of sin and shame, blessed the 
name of Ada Gosper. One sure proof of Ada's 
success was that those she had lent a helping hand 
to never forgot her. Many a token of regard had 
Ada received, and she cherished them all dearly. 
During this year she had only seen Basil once, and 
then had not spoken to him. 

Basil had remained for the greater part of his 
time at Rylston, with an occasional visit to Heron 
Hall. He tried hard to persuade Lady Gosper to 
get Ada to relinquish her work, but she replied it 
would do no good, and would only make Ada 
unhappy. 

Ada went out late at night into the streets. She 
was not afraid, she had that within her which told 
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her she need have no fear. One night, as usual, 
she went out and commenced her walk. What 
misery she saw on all sides. There was something 
in her face that made men respect her, and even 
the boldest starer was soon put out of counten- 
ance by the calm, quiet, yet powerful eyes that 
looked into his own without the least taint of 
fear. 

Ada was known to many of the unfortunates, 
for several had been in her home for a time, and 
left it, only to return to their former wretched 
life. 

These women shrank from her, and crept out of 
her way for very shame as they saw her graceful 
figure coming. They felt Ada had tried all she 
could to rescue them, and they would not be 
rescued. Among the waitresses and shop girls Ada 
had done some of her best work. She had learnt 
lessons from these girls' lives that she felt must 
cast a gloom over her own life. 

Ada's great grief was that there was so much sin 
and misery to contend against, and so few to help 
her to battle with it. 

She heard from these girls how men lay in wait 
for them. How these brutes lured them to 
destruction with tempting baits. Many a tale of 
misery had Ada heard. 

One young girl, she could not have been more 
than seventeen, a waitress in a cafe, had gone to 
that occupation to assist her aged mother. Then 
came the tempter. A fine, handsome man, who 
always sat at her tables and always had a kind word 
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for her. By degrees he learnt her story. He 
offered to help her mother. The unsuspecting girl 
consented, and gave him her address. From that 
hour her mother wanted for nothing. She, poor 
soul, was so gratefill for the change, she saw no 
danger ahead for her child, no serpent in the 
path. 

But the time came — that bitter time, when the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge is tasted to the full, 
and after that all is "dead sea fruit.'* 

It was the old story. Love for the benefactor, of 
which he was not slow to take advantage, followed 
by a base betrayal. Then came desertion, laughter, 
scorn, and taunts. The mother's reproach followed. 
Ada Gosper came to the rescue just in time. She 
had noticed this girl, pale, haggard and with a great 
grief written on her pinched, pale, yet still pretty 
face. 

She caught this young girl one night as she was 

about to enter street, the entrance to 

the road that leads to the hell of lost women in 
Sydney. 

She knew the girl was a novice in sin. She could 
see by her hesitation, and her faint shudder as the 
painted, brazen creatures passed by her that it was 
her first step on the road to ruin. 

The girl had not gone far on this road when she 
felt a light hand placed upon her arm, and a sweet, 
soft voice said: 

''Come with me. This is no place for you." 

The girl turned with a start, and looked into 
Ada's kind, gentle face. Then putting her hand on 
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Ada's shoulder she burst into tears, and suffered 
herself to be led away. 

She went with Ada to her home, and there the sad 
story was told. Next day the girl and her mother 
were safely housed there. 

The last letter Ada received from her was full of 
gratitude and thanks. She was engaged as help on 
a station, and her mistress had told Ada she would 
not part with her at any cost. 

And so Ada's good work went on. Gradually the 
thought came stealing over her would it be right to 
leave this work ? Should she take her hand from the 
plough now she had commenced so well. 

But what of Basil. 

If she did this, would she not break her plighted 
word to him? And she loved Basil as only 
such a woman as Ada can love. She meant to be 
true to him, and yet her heart yearned to continue 
the good work she was engaged in. 

It would be possible for her to keep on the home 
even when she had married Basil. There would be 
money enough and to spare for that, and she could 
superintend the work herself. 

Of all the girls she had rescued there was only 
one whose parents gave her trouble. They were 
drunken sots, both father and mother, and the 
former had more than once threatened her for 
taking away his child, whose wages of sin he 
loved. 

Ada had no fear of him. She pitied the poor 
besotted wretch, and knew in what a horrible slavery 
he was held. His daughter shuddered at the mere 
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mention of his name, and as for her mother, she 
might as well have never existed for all the care she 
had bestowed upon her child. 

One night Ada had gone down Elizabeth-street 
until she arrived at the corner of Bathurst-street, 
She was engaged in conversation with a lady she 
knew, who was waiting for the tram, when a drunken 
man lurched up against them. 

'^ Beg pardon, ladies," he hiccuped. " Didn't see 
you my pretty beauties. Gosh, yer are swells." 

'* Come away, Ada," said her friend. 

They were moving to one side whe« the light 
fell full upon Ada's face. The man saw her, and 
recognised her. It was the father of the girl she 
had saved from him. 

*'I know yer now," he said, staggering across 
towards her. ''You hussey, you'll take honest men's 
children away with you. You ; who're you ? What 
do you want with so many young girls, eh? That's 
what I'd like to know." 

" Be quiet, man," said Ada. " Do not degrade 
yourself more than you have done already." 

" Degraded, is it ? Me degraded ? What are 
you then who steal honest folks' children ? " 

Ada and her friend were walking down the 
street, and the brute followed them, shouting and 
bawling and attracting the attention of passers- 
by, who stood and watched for what was to 
follow, as people in the street with nothing to do 
will. 

Suddenly the man caught hold of Ada's arm 
roughly, and hurt her. She gave a sharp cry of 
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pain. A railway tram was passing at the time, and 
pulled up a few yards further on. A gentleman got 
out and walked in the direction of Ada and her 
friend. She was struggling with the drunken 
ruffian who held her. 

The gentleman was walking on quickly, evidently 
of the opinion it was a street row, when suddenly 
he saw Ada's face. 

In another moment the big drunken brute lay 
measured full length on the pavement as though he 
had been felled like an ox, and Basil Ray had Ada 
in his arms. 

Only for one moment he held her, and then re- 
linquished his grasp. •* 

" Get up, you hound," he said. *' If you were not 
beastly drunk I would break every bone in your 
body. 

" Get up, I say. Do you hear ? " and he gave the 
man a kick. 

A crowd had collected around by this time, 
and no policeman was visible. The man stag- 
gered to his feet, and seemed about to slink 
away. 

" Go, you cur," said Basil, *' and thank your 
lucky stars I have not beaten the life out of 
you." 

He half turned his back to the man, and was 
going towards Ada, when he felt a sharp pain in 
his side. 

He gave a groan, and shouted: 

**He's stabbed me; hold him," and then sank 
down. 
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With a cry of anguish Ada rushed to Basil's 
side. 

*^It's nothing much, dear," he said. "He did not 
get a fair blow at me. Had he done so it would 
have been all up. Here, stop this bleeding, some- 
one." 

Willing hands quickly assisted Basil and 
staunched the flow of blood. Then he was assisted 
into Dr. S.'s house, which was close at hand, and 
on examination the wound was found not to be 
serious. 

*'You had a narrow escape," said the doctor, 
"but you will soon be all right with a little rest." 

The man was handed over to the police, and 
taken away from the crowd, who would very much 
have preferred lynching him on their own 
account. 

Basil went with Ada in a cab to her home. He 
had never been there before, and he was 
astonished at the work she had done, and was 
doing. 

As he lay on the sofa, and listened to her tales 
of woe and misery, he felt he would be a better 
man if he had such a woman to guide him on the 
path of life. 

"Ada," he said, "you must give up this work. 
No, I hardly mean that. You must not let me 
wait any longer for you. We can still keep on 
this home, and there are plenty of good women 
who could look after it. I want you to save me now, 
Ada." 

"Save you, Basil?" she said. 

T 
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**Yes; from myself. If I have not someone to be 
with me in my solitude at Rylston, I think I shall 
go mad," he replied. 

*' But, Basil, it is only a year," said Ada, with a 
blush, " and I said three years." 

** You have done more in a year than many people 
do in a lifetime," sa'd Basil. ** You have, I am sure, 
done quite enough to relieve your conscience from 
any burden there may have been in your imagination 
upon it. In mine you never had any burden you 
could justly place upon yourself. Any wrong there 
was rested with me." 

And so they talked late into the night, and Ada 
sat at his side and attended to him when he was in 

pain. 

Had it not been for this incident, it is probable 
Ada would never have listened to Basil's 
protestations. 

But she could not withstand his pleading 
and reasoning. She felt, as he said, that not 
many women in her position would have done 
as she had done. She felt her conscience was 
cleared, and she could give Basil her whole heart 
and future life. 

Before she retired into the next room, to be within 
sound of his bell, she had promised to marry him 
in a month's time, on condition the home should be 
kept up, so long as money could be spared for the 
purpose. 

" I feel so happy, Basil, and so thankful for 
your escape," she said. "I feel I can do as 
you wish now, because I know it will be right. 
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Good-night, dear," and she bent her head and 
kissed his brow. *^ I shall hear you if you ring." 

She left the room, and Basil thought that stab, 
which might have proved fatal, had found the way 
to Ada's heart, and had brought her nearer to him, 
and the desire of his whole life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAPPINESS INDEED. 

Basil was right in his conjecture. The stab he 
received had indeed gone to Ada's heart and 
worked in his favour. 

During that night Ada Gosper, as she lay awake 
listening for any sound that might come from the 
room in which Basil slept, made up her mind to 
grant his request. 

She felt she had done her duty during the time 
she had been at the work she undertook in Sydney. 

Basil slept well, and when Ada came to him in 
the morning and quietly putting her hand in his, 
stooped and kissed him, he had no need to ask 
her the question which affected him so deeply. 

" My darling," he said, as he drew her closer 
to him, " I know you have granted my wish. I 
hope and trust, Ada, I shall be worthy of you." 

"I am sure you will, Basil," she replied. ''I 
know I can trust you nowJ' 

Weeks soon pass away, and time flies rapidly. 
Sir George and Lady Gosper were delighted to 
hear Ada had at last consented to marry Basil. 
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They had seen a good deal of him during Ada's 
absence in Sydney, and they noticed a decided 
change for the better in him. Basil had lost a 
considerable amount of the selfishness he had in 
his nature. Perhaps Ada's unselfish devotion to 
her work had something to do with this. At all 
events, he was a changed man. 

The bitter experience he had gone through with 
Lilian had taught him a lesson he would never 
forget. In that marriage he made a great mistake, 
and he knew it was his own fault. Had he been 
made of firmer stuff he would never have married 
Lilian. 

The marriage took place at the \little country 
church close to Heron Hall, and was an almjost 
private affair. 

Basil and Ada went to Rylston at once, and a 
. new life commenced for both of them. Ada was 
such a different woman to Lilian that Basil some- 
times wondered bowever he had become so 
infatuated with his first wife. She must, he. 
argued, have cast a spell over him. 

And Ada was very happy. She took but little 
interest in the Rylston stud so far as racing was 
concerned, but like a true daughter of the soil, 
she loved a good horse for its own sake. 

Neptune was now installed as chief lord of the 
stud, and he looked none the worse for his 
terrible experience on the Medlow. The horse 
had taken quite a fancy to Ada, and he followed 
her about in the most docile manner. It was a 
pretty sight to see Ada and Neptune holding a 
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confidential conversation. The horse would look 
at her with his intelligent eyes, and appear to 
understand all that was said to him. He arched 
his neck when she stroked it with her small hand, 
and rubbed his nose playfully against her shoulder. 
Then he would make a friendly snap at her, and 
holding her dress, would gently drag her along. 
When she hit him as a hint to let go, he would 
toss up his head, gallop off for a hundred yards 
or so, prance about, and then quietly trot back 
again- 

*'You are quite spoiling Neptune/' said Basil to 
her. 

" He deserves to be petted, Basil," she replied. 
" Had it not been for Neptune, where should we 
have been now?'* 

" At the bottom of the sea, I expect," said Basil. 
'* That was a narrow squeak, Ada. Oh, that reminds 
me, Captain Stone's ship is in dock, and he has a 
week to spare. I have asked him to come and see 
us for a day or two. He will be here to- 
morrow." 

''I am so glad," said Ada; ''he's a brave man." 

" And a good one too," said Basil. 

Captain Stone did arrive next day, and received 
a hearty welcome. The memorable voyage of the 
Medlow was discussed again, and Captain Stone 
said she had made many a good trip since then, 
and was none the worse for her mishap. 

He was delighted with all he saw at Rylston, 
but more especially with Neptune, whom he regarded 
with a certain amount of awe. 
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Time flew merrily by, and Basil and his wife 
were a very happy couple. Occasionally Basil had 
fits of melancholy, but he took care not to let 
Ada see him in them. He could not bear her to 
leave him alone for many days. 

Ada had, however, to go to Heron Hall, when 
Sir George was dangerously ill, and Basil could 
make no objections. He fell asleep in his easy 
chair one evening when she was away, and had a 
dream that troubled him. He fancied be was living 
the old life, and Lilian was with him, and he saw 
how she had deceived him. 

Then the vision of the trial passed before his 
mind as he slept. 

He fancied Lilian had been taken to prison, 
and he saw her in the condemned cell. 

He struggled hard to set her free. He battered 
at the door of her cell, but all to no purpose. 

Then in his dream he heard the tramp of the 
warder's feet. He saw the hangman bind her, and 
he saw her move forward as one in a dream 
towards the scaffold. 

She stood on the fatal drop. The bolt was about 
to be pulled, when Basil woke with a start, and, 
trembling all over, sprang to his feet. 

It was quite dark, and some minutes before he 
could realise what had happened. 

He shuddered as the dream came back to him, 
and reached the lamp on the table to light it. 

Was that a groan he heard? He listened again. 
Yes, there could be no mistake about it. It was a 
groan, and just outside the window. 
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Basil was not wanting in courage, but that groan, 
following on the dream he had just had, shook his 
nerves a little. However, he opened the window, 
and called out: 

"Who^s there?" 

** Is that you, Mr. Ray ? " said a voice Basil 
fancied he recognised. 

'*Yes. What do you want?'* 

*' For God^s sake give me something to eat, Tm 
starving." 

**Who are you?" said Basil. 

" Bring a light, open the door, and see if you 
can recognise me." 

Basil lit the lamp, and then opened the door. 

By the light he saw the thin, haggard face of a 
man who looked like a hunted, starving wild beast, 
' " Good heavens, it's Cribb ! " he said, in amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes, yes," said the man, for it was the notorious 
Captain Cribb ; " I've got out, Mr. Ray. Fve 
escaped from that hell. They sent me to B — — - 
Gaol. Never mind how I escaped ; don't ask. 
Give me a chance to get away. Tm not all bad, 
and they'll kill me in that hell." 

** I shall have to detain you here, I'm afraid, 
Cribb," said Basil; "you are too dangerous a man 
to be at large. 

"For pity's sake, don't, Mr. Ray; give me a 
chance. I've been wandering about like a hunted man 
for nearly a fortnight, and have lived on what I 
could pick up by the way. It would be hard for 
anyone to recognise me now." 
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'It would," thought Basil. "Hang it all, he 
didn't kill Preston. He may be a better man if he 
gets a chance. 

"Come in," he said, aloud. 

Cribb glided into the room» 

Basil got him some meat, bread, and ale, and 
Cribb devoured it like a famished dog. 

Basil watched him, and almost pitied the man, 
he looked so wretched and changed. 

When he had finished, Cribb rose to go. 

"Could you give me a little help, Mr. Ray? If 
I could but get out of the colony I might go to 
Frisco." 

Basil unlocked his desk, and gave Cribb two 
notes. 

Cribb, hardened man that he was, almost 
gave way when he saw they were for ten pounds 
each. 

"Bless you, Mr. Ray," he said. "My blessing 
isn't worth much, I know, but if ever I get out of this 
ni be a different man." 

Cribb went out into the darkness, and Basil never 
saw or heard of him again. 

He did not tell Ada either of his dream, or the 
strange appearance of Cribb. As he saw no account 
of his capture in the papers, he concluded Cribb had 
purchased a disguise, and managed to get out of the 
country. 

Bob Jones and Barton were both fixtures at 
Rylston, and the latter had given up his tippling 
ways, although he could not resist the temptation of 
having a spree when he went to Sydney, 
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Everything seemed to prosper with Basil in his 
new life. His great mistake was a thing of the 
past, and as the years rolled by he almost forgot 
that gloomy episode in his life. 

Ada's home in Sydney was doing a good work, 
and she was active in her attention to it. Her own 
maid was the daughter of the very man who stabbed 
Basil in Sydney. The girl was devoted to her. She 
worshipped the ground Ada trod upon, and her 
mistress was much attached to her. 

Ada, as she looked at the girl, often thought what 
might have been her lot had she not met her that 
night she first entered the street leading to 
degradation. She had saved her on the threshold 
of dishonour, and a thrill of joy passed through 
Ada's heart as she thought that at least one pure 
girl had been snatched by her aid from the gulf 
of sin. 

Bob Jones, too, took a great deal of interest in 
Ada's maid, and sa Bob was by no njeans a bad- 
looking fellow, the maid did not discourage him. 

'* I think you must have a sweetheart, Annie." 
said Ada to her one day. 

The girl blushed, as she replied: 

'*! shall never leave you. I belong to you." 

'* I think you will belong to someone else before 
long," said Ada, with a smile, ''and if it is as I 
suspect, you will not be far away from me. Jones 
is a very steady man, Annie. I am sure he is fond of 
you, and he will make a good husband. Think it 
over well, because I am sure he will ask you to be 
his wife." 
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Sure enough Bob did, when he had plucked up 
sufficient courage, and Annie's reply sent him away 
feeling quite another man, and happier than he 
had been for many a day. 

'*rve done it, Alec,'' he said. 

"Done what?" said Barton. 

"Won hands down. Handled her gently at 
first, then let her have her head a bit. I eased her 
up then, and in the end won in a canter," said Bob. 

"You're mad," said Alec. "What's up?" 

"I'm going in double harness," said Bob, 

"Annie?" said Alec. 

"You bet," said Bob. 

" I'm sorry for that," said Alec. 

"Eh?" said Bob. 

"I'm very sorry." 

" You are. Why ? " 

"'Cause I fancied I'd a chance there myself," 
said Alec. 

Bob laughed heartily. 

" Not a hundred to one show, Alec. You're an 
outsider in this race. The favourite won hands 
down." 

"I wish you luck, Bob," said Alec. "She's a 
stunner." 

" So she is, Alec, and we shan't forget you when 
the event comes off." 

" Do me a favour, Bob," said Alec. 

"Of course. What is it?" 

" Call the first Alec," said Barton. 

"Go on," said Bob, "don't get along so fast. 
We'll see about that by-and-bye." 
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And so life passed pleasantly at Rylston and 
Heron Hall. 

Basil, as he sat and looked at Ada's sweet face, 
often thought that after all it was perhaps as well 
he had made that first mistake ; it rendered his 
present happiness so much greater. 



THE END. 
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Sketches by " Boz." 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

Oliver Twist. 

Barnaby Rudge. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

Dombey and Son. 

Grimaldi the Clown, with 
Cruikshank*s Illustrations. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Pickwick Papers. 

David Copperfield. (Copy- 
right.) 

Pictures from Italy and 
American Notes. 

Christmas Books. 

DUMAS, Alexandre, 

The Three Musketeers. 
Twenty Years After. 
Monte Cristo. 
Marguerite de Valois. 
Chicot, the Jester. 
Forty'five Guardsmen. 
Taking the Bastile. 
The Queen's Necklace. 
The Conspirators. 
The Regent's Daughter. 
Memoirs of a Physician. 
The Countess de Charny. 
The Vicomte de Bragelonne, 
Vol. I. 

— Vol. 2 

FERRIEl^, Miss. 

Marriage. 

The Inheritance. 

Destiny. 

FIELDING, Henry 

Tom Jones. 
Joseph Andrews. 
Amelia. 



I GRANT, James, 

I The Romance of War, 

{ The Aide de Camp. 

The Scottish Cavalier. 

Bothwell. 

Philip Rollo. 

Legends of the Black Watch. 

Jane Seton. 

The Yellow Frigate. 

Mary of Lorraine. 

HALIBURTON, Justice, 
The Clockmaker. 
The Attach^. 

The Letter Bag of the Great. 
Western. 

KINGS LEY, Charles. 
Alton Locke. 
Yeast. 

LAWRENCE, George. 
Guy Livingstone. 
Sword and Gown. 
Barren Honour. 

LEVER, Charles, 
Harry Lorrequer. 
Charles O'Malley. 
Jack Hinton. 
Arthur O'Leary. 
Con Cregan. 
Horace Templeton. 

LOVER, Samuel, 
Handy Andy. 
Rory O'More. 

LYTTON, Lord, 

Author's Copyright Bevised Edifjona 
contoiniiig Prefaces to he found in no other 
Edition. 

Pelham. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 

Rienzi. 

Ernest Maltravers. 

Alice; or. The Mysteries, 
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LVTTON, Jjoid—cmiinued, 
Night and Morning. 
Disowned. 
Devereux. 
Godolphin. 
Last of the Barons. 
Leila; Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
Falkland ; Zicci. 
Zanoni. 
The Caxtons. 
Harold. 
Lucretia. 

The Coming Race. 
A Strange Story. 
Kenelm Chillingly. 
Pausanias : and The Haunted 

and the Haunters. 
My Novel, Vol. i. 

Vol. 2. 

What will He Do with It ? Vol. i 

: Vol. 2. 

The Parisians, Vol. i. 

Vol.2. 

MARRYATy Captain, 
Frank Mildmay. 
Midshipman Easy 
Phantom Ship. 
Peter Simple. 
The King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
The Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 
Dog Fiend. 
Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
Rattlin, the Reefer. 
Valerie. 

Pirate; Three Cutters. 
Poor Jack. 
Masterman Ready. 
Olla Podrida. 
Settlers in Canada. 
The Mission; or, Scenes in 
Africa, 



Marry AT, Capialn—conHntied. 
The Privateersman. 
Children of the New Forest 
The Little Savage. 

NEALE, W. /. N. 

The Pride of the Mess. 

PORTER, fane. 

The Scottish Chiefs. 
The Pastor's Fireside. 

RADCLIFFE, Mrs. 

The Romance of the Forest 
This Mysteries of Udolpho. 

RE ID, Captain Mayne. 

The Scalp Hunters. 
The Rifle Rangers. 
The War Trail. 
The- White Chief. 
The Quadroon. 
The White Gauntlet. 
Lost Lenore. 
The Hunter's Feast. 
The Boy Slaves. 
The Cliff Climbers. 
The Giraffe Hunters. 
The Ocean Waifs. 
The Half Blood. 
The Wild Huntress. 
The Tiger Hunter, 
The White Squaw. 
The Headless Horseman 
The Guerilla Chief. 
The Maroon. 
Wood Rangers. 
The Desert Home. 
The Bush Boys. 
The Plant Hunters. 
The Boy Hunters. 

RICHARDSON, SamueU 

Clarissa Harlowe 

Pamela. 

Sir Charles Grandison 
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SCOTT, Michael 

Tom Cringle's Log. 

The Cruise of the «' Midge.* 

SCOTT, Sir Walter. 
With Steel Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Waverley. 
Guy Mannering. ^ 
Old Mortality. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Rob Roy. 
Ivan hoe. 
The Antiquary. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Black Dwarf, and Legend of 

Montrose. 
The Monastery. 
The Abbot. 
Kenilworth. 
The Pirate. 
Fortunes of Nigel. 
Peveril of the Peak, 
Quentin Durward. 
St. Ronan's Well. 
Redgauntlet. 
Betrothed, and Highland 

Widow. 
The Talisman, and Two 

Drovers. 
Woodstock. 

The Fair Maid of Perth. 
Anne of Geierstein. 
Count Robert of Paris 
The Surgeon's Daughter. 

SMOLLETT 

Roderick Random. 
Humphry Clinker. 
Peregrine Pickle. 

SUE, Eugene. 

Wandering Jew. 
Mysteries of Paris. 



continued, 
THACKERAY^ IV. M. 

Vanity Fair. 
Pendennis. 

WARREN, Samuel. 

Ten Thousand a Year. 
The Diary of a late Physician. 

YATES, Edmund. 

Nobody's Fortune. 
Black Sheep. 
Kissing the Rod. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Gideon Giles the Roper. 

Thomas Miller. 
The Prairie Bird. 

Hon. C. A. Murray. 
Humorous American Gems. 
Arthur Bonnicastle. 

J. G. Holland, 
Marjorie Daw. T. B, Aldrich. 
Nick of the Woods. 
Salathiel. Dr. Croly. 

Jane Eyre. 

Charlotte Bront£. 

Land and Sea Tales. 

"The Old Sailor." 
The Green Hand. G. Cupples. 
Elsie Venner. O.W.Holmes. 
Shirley. Charlotte Bronte. 
The Greatest Plague of Life. 
Henry Mayhew. 
The Night Side of Nature. 

Mrs. Crowe. 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes 
Grey. £. & A. BrontL 
Whitefriars. 
The Family Feud. 

Thomas Cooper. 
Mr. Ledbury. Albert Smith. 
The Scarlet Letter. 

Nathaniel Hawthcrne. 
Mary Barton. Mrs. Gaskell. 
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Price 2s. each* 

ROUTLEDGFS TWO-SHILUNG JUVENILE BOOKS. 

IVEfV VOLUMES. 
Elsie at Ion. By Martha Finley. 
Mildred's New Daughter. By Martha Finley. 
Dashwood Priory. By E. J. May. 
From Cadet to Colonel. By Major-Gcn. Sir Thomas 
Seaton, K.C.B. 

The Golden Rule. Stories of the Ten Commandments. 

The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. 
Marooner's Island. By F. R. Goulding. 
The Prairie Bird. By the Hon. C. A. Murray. 
Hollowdell Grange. By George Manville Fenn. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius. By A. J. Evans-Wilson. 
Little Women and Little Women Married. 
Dogs and their Ways. By the Rev. C. Williams. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE BIRTHDAY BOOK. With 
Seventy-Two Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. R.A. 

LORD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. {Books 
for the People), Clctb. 

ROUTLEDGFS FLORIN NOVELS. -AT^fF VOLUMES. 
The Attach^. By the Author of " The Clockmaker." 

The Letter-Bag of the Great Western. Ditto. 

Mary of Lorraine. By James Grant. 

Lucy Arden. By James G rant. 

Stanley Thorn. By the Author of " Valentine Vox." 

A Wife to Order. By F. Gerstaecker. 

The Feathered Arrow. By F. Gerstaecker, 

Each for Himself. By F. Gerstaecker. 

Cavendish. By w. j. N. Neale. 

The Flying Dutchman. By W. J. N. Neale. 

The Luck of Barry Lyndon. By w. M. Thackeray. 

The Chevalier de Maison Rouge. By Alexandre Dumas. 

The Manchester Rebels. By w. H. ainsworth. 

Price Is. 6d. each. 

EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS.-NEPV VOLUMES. 
The Cherry Stones. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The First of June. By the Rev. II. C. Adams. 
a Hero. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
Hoodie. By Mrs. MoLBSWORTH. 
Hermy. By Mrs. MoLESWORTH. 

The Boys and I. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The School Friends. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Life of Wellington. By C Macfarlane. 
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JPrice Is.' Od. each* 

EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE ^OQ^S.- Confiuucd. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By C. Macfarlane. 
A Silver Key to a Golden Palace. 
Child-Life on the Tide-Water. By F. R. Goulding. 
Boy-Life among the Cherokees. By F. R. Goulding. 
Boy-Life from Home. By F. R. Goulding. 
The Crofton Boys. By Harriet Martin eau. 
Feats on the Fiord. By Harriet Martin eau. 
Settlers at Home. By Harriet Martineau. 
Snowdrop, and other Stories. By Mrs. Mackarness. 
Sweet Violets, and other Stories. By Mrs. Mackarness. 
The Woman with Two Words. By Sarah Tytler. 
Electric Lighting. From the French of CouuT DU Moncel. 
By R. RouTLEDGE, B.Sc. F.C.S. 

Price Is. each. 

DRAWING-ROOM CONJURING. By Professor Hoffmann. 

THE "MEN OF THE TIME "BIRTHDAY BOOK. i6mo. Cloih. 

SPARKS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. By M. Quad. 

FARM BALLADS. By Will Carleton, Author's Illuslraled Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, paper cover (and in cloth, is. 6J.). 

MRS. RUNDELL'S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

EVERY BOY'S LIBRARY. -A^-5^ VOLUMES. 

Heroes of the Workshop. By c. L. Brightwell. 

The Pirate of the Mediterranean. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Sandford and Merton. 

A Hero. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

The Little Woodman. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

Feats on the Fiord, ^y Harriet Martineau. 

KalOOlah. By W. S. Mayo. 

The Settlers at Home. By Harriet Martineau. 

Jamie. By E. C. Phillips. 

Tony's Cousins. By Miss Yeatman. 

Things In-doors. With 480 Illustrations. 
Things Out-Of-Doors. With 470 Illustrations. 
Anecdotes of Dogs. By the Rev. C. Williams, 
Tales of Fairy Land. By L. Tieck. 
Harry and Lusy. By Miss Edgewortii, 
Frank. By Miss Edgewortii. 
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Price Is. eaclu 

RUBY SERIES.— A^-^^r VOLUMES. 
Elsie at Viamede. 

Leila, op the Island. By Sarah Tytler. 
Leila in England. By Sarah Tytler. 
Leila at Home. By Sarah Tytler. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius. By A. J. Evans-Wilson. 
The Basket of Flowers. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 
Rosamond. By Maria Edgewortil 
Original Poems. By Jane and Ann Taylor. 

MORLEY'S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. Re- Issue in is. Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, limp. On the loth and 25tli of each month. 

MASTER JACK SERIES.— iV^/F VOLUMES, In fancy cover?, 
IS. Profusely Illustrated. 



Flowers in May. 
Toddles : The Story of a 
Baby. 



The Seaside Book. 
Poems and Songs for 

Young People. 
For Very Little Folk. 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.— A^i?^ VOLUMES. 

Cattle. By James Sinclair. | Sheep. By James Sinclair. 

ROUTLEDGE'S POCKET LIBRARY.— A^i? AT VOLUMES. 
The London Medical Student. By Albert Smith. 
The Essays of Ella. By Charles Lamb. 
The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Evangeline, and Miles Standish. By H. W. Longfellow. 

THE "OVAL" SERIES.— A^^^ VOLUMES. 

Cricket. ByW.L. Murdoch. | Football. By C. W. Alcock. 
Golfing. By Horace Hutchinson. 

KATE GREENAWAY'S ALMANACK FOR 1894. (And in cloth, 
IS. 6d.) 

JPHce 6d. each. 

ROUTLEDGE'S POCKET LIBRARY. Reissue in 6d. Volumes. 
l6mo, in a neat paper cover, cut edges. 

THE PANSY BOOKS. Re-issue in 6tl. Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
in picture cover, cut edges. 

1. Eighty-Seven (Copyright). 

2. Echoing and Re-Echoing. 
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Price 6d. each. 

THE CAXTON NOVELS.-iV^^ VOLUMES. 
Mr. Barnes of New York. By A. c. Gunter. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. 
The Tower of London. By W. H. A ins worth. 
.£sop'S Fables. With illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
The Pickwick Papers. Complete. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Grimms' Fairy Tales. 

He Would be a Gentleman. By Samuel Lover. 
Ernest Maltravers. By Lord Lytton. 
Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
The Queen's Necklace. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytion. 
Baron Trenck. 

The Poet at the Breakfast Table. By O. W. Holmes. 
The O'Donoghue. By Charles Lever. 
Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. 
Grimaldi the Clown. By Charles Dickens. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Vidocq, the French Police Spy. 
Humphry Clinker. 
Charles O'Malley. By Charles Lever. 

THE TRADESMEN'S CALCULATOR. New and Revised Edition. 
(Reset in New Type.) 

ROUTLEDGE'S DAY DAWN SERIES.— NEW VOLUMES. 
At the Seaside. | By the Waves. 

ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY ALPHABETS. Or on Linen, Is. 
NEIV VOLUMES, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
The New ABC. 
Walter Crane's Absurd ABC. 
Walter Crane's Baby's Own Alphabet. 
Walter Crane's Noah's Ark ABC. 

ROUTLEDGE'S PICTURE PRIMER. With many Illustrations. 

THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. By Edward Lord Lytton. 
Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS' 



BOOKS OF 



DRAWING-ROOM THEATRICALS 

Price Is. each. 

The Contents of Each, and the Number op Characters. 



1/- NEW ACTING CHARADES for the Drawing-Room. 

By Mrs. Mackarness. Containing — 

BOYS GIRLS 



Newspaper . 

Courtship 

Schoolfellow 

Breakfast 

Mistaken 

Needless 



2 

3 
3 
6 

3 
3 



Band Box 
Nobody . 
Nightingale 
Bracelet . 
Farewell 
Nightmare 



BOYS GIRLS 
4 



1/- ACTING CHARADES. By Anne bowman. Containing— 



Mendicant 
Hostage . 
Patriot . 
Mischief. 



BOYS GIRLS 

. 3 ... 2 

. 4 ... 2 

. 4 ... 4 

. 3 ... 2 



Coward . 

Restoration 

Blackstone 



BOYS GIRLS 

. 4 ... 2 
. 6 ... I 

. 3 ... 5 



1/- ACTING PROVERBS. By j. Harwood. 



BOYS 



All is not Gold that Glitters 

When Things are at the Worst they will 

Mend 2 

A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two in the 

Bush 3 

A Boiling Stone Gathers no Moss . 5 

One Fool Makes Many 5 

Penny Wise and Pound Foolish . . 4 

Small Beginnings Make Great Ends . 4 

Honesty is the Best Policy .... 3 



GIRLS 

.. 3 



1/- FAMILY THEATRICALS : Scenes from Popular Plays 
suitable for Family Representation. By Charles William 
Smith. 

1/- AMATEUR ACTING, instructions in Parlour Theatricals, 

with Diagrams. By J. Keith Angus. 

Contents : Audience— Stage Manager— Prompter— 

The Company— The Stage —Rehearsals —Learning 

Parts— Acting— Dress— Facial Make-up— Conducting 

— Fees. Several Plates illustrate the Facial Make-up, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS- 
BOOKS OF 

DRAWING-ROOM THEATRICALS 

Price Is. each. 

The Contents op Each, and the Number of Characters. 



1/- LAZINELLA, and other Drawing-Room Theatricals. 

boys girls 
Lazinella. By E. L. Blanchard . . . • 2 ... 2 

Our Toys . . .] 3-4 

The Knave of Hearts. VBy W. Yardley . . 5 ... 2 



Red Riding-hood . .J 3 ... 2 

Lady Barbara's Birthday. By Miss Barker . 4 ... 3 
Necklace. By Mrs. Mackarness . . . 4 ... 3 



1/- CHILDREN'S THEATRICALS. Popular Fairy Tales, 
adapted for Representation in the Drawing-Room. 
By J. Keith Angus. 

BOYS GIRLS 

Beauty and the Beeust 5 ... 8 

Blue Beard 5 ... 4 

The Babes in the Wood 3-4 

and 7 B. or O. 
Little Red-Riding-hood . • . . . 5 ... 4 

1/- PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Annie L. Walker. 
Containing — 

^^ BOYS GIRLS 

He Lauehs Best Who Laughs Last . . 6 ... 2 

The Lucky Page ; or, A Good Deed is Never Lost 11 ... 6 
Little Pickle ; or, None so Blind as Those who 

will not see 5 ... 2 

The Magic Glass 10 ... 4 

The Tailor Prince 6 ... 4 

1/- SENSATIONAL DRAMAS. ByW.R.SNOW. Containing- 



BOYS GIRLS 

Humpty-Dumpty 7 ... i 
Froggy's Wooing 3 ... 4 

The Queen of 

Hearts . . 5 ... 2 
Mother Goose 3 ... 2 



BOYS GIRLS 

Goody Two-Shoes 6 ... i 

Old King Cole . 6 ... 2 
Tom, Tom, the 

Piper's Son .5 ... 3 
Little Red Riding- . 

hood. . . 2 ... 3 
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ORIGINAL ! BRILLIANT! SUCCESSFUL! 



MY OFFICIAL WIFE 

BY 

Colonel RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 

Author of **Tho JAttle liOdy of ZMgunitas," ete» 



Publishers in Europe. 

George Routledge & Sons, . London . (English Edition) 

Bernhard TauchitZi . • . . Leipzig (Continental Edition) 

J. Engelhorn, • Stuttgart (GermanTranslation) 

Messrs. Hachette, . . • • . Paris • (French Translation) 

Reviewers* Remarks. 

Welcomed from Japan and India, to Berlin I 

"There is not a dull page in this book." 

— Times of India, Bombay, Feb. 20th, 1892, 
"Can not fail to make a mark." 

— News of the World, London, Jan. 24th, 1892. 
"Very exciting." 

—Scottish Leader, Edinburgh, July 9th, 1891. 
"A wonderfully clever * tour de force.'" 

— London Times, Aug. loth, 1891. 
"No recent story surpasses it." 

— ^Yorkshire Post, July 8th, 1891. 
"As bright as the best French comedy." 

— ^Berlin Post, Germany, Nov. 26th, 1891. 
"The vivacity, movement and style deserve warm 
praise. — London Daily News, Dec. 25th, 1891. 

" A well conceived sensational story." 

— London Spectator, Sept. 12th, 1891. 
" This story would dramatize well." 

— Bradford Observer, Oct. ist, 1891. 
" One of the * livest ' and most entertaining novels we 
have read for many a day." 

— Leeds Mercury, Sept. 9th, 1891. 
"Told with delightful spirit." 

—The Scotsman. Edinburgh, July 6th, 1891. 
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PRINCE SCHAMYL'S WOOING 

A Story of the Rosso-Turkisli War^ 

By Richard Henry Savage. 



EUROPEAN OPINIONS. 

" Colonel Richard Henxy Savage wields a pen of power,*'— 5a/j/n/tf|r 
Review^ Nov. 5, 1892. 

" Really good pictures of life in St. Petersburg and Constantinople 
— a good example of the modem picturesque school." — Literary 
Review (London), Nov. 1892. 

** But there are better things than probability in a novel ; and in 
* Prince SchamyPs Wooing ' Colonel Savage has provided substitutes 
that will satisfy the most exacting." — The Scotsman^ Oct. 17, 1892. 

" The novel reader who likes a change of scenery and character 
cannot do better than secure this vigorously told ^iox^,^^— Yorkshire 
Post, Dec 7, 1892. 

"Likely to be as popular as the author's well-known powerful 
novel of Russian life—* My Official Wife.' " 

"We must leave the reader to find for himself in this absorbing 
narrative." — Morning Pest ^ Jan. 12, 1892. 

"An eventful and thrilling story, where diplomatic intrigue, 
mountaineering, campaigning, moonlight raids, oriental wiles, and 
love-making, are deftly interwoven by a practised hand. An eventful 
and thrilling story." — Broad Arrow ^ Jan. 7, 1893. 

" The story is one of considerable power and originality." — News* 
dealer^ s Circular, London, Oct. 29, 1892. 

" An exciting tale full of incident and spirit. All who are interested 
in Russian affairs will find both instruction and interest in * Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing ', and when he next doth ride abroad may I be 
there to see." — Manchester Courier, Ozi. 29, 1892. 

" Wonderfully true observation and descriptions — a keen knowledge 
of human affairs — and 7ue (the Germans) would do well to closely study 
what the author says of our war-seeking neighbour (Russia). How 
clearly he expresses our mistake in underestimating the secret causes 
which produce nationcU hxiitm^ss"— Berlin Post (Germany), Oct. 
II, 1892. 

EiaHT EDITIONS IN EITBOPB. 

••Extremely interesting . . . highly instructive! . . . Plot well 
woven and all-absorbing — the graphic detail and dramatic scenes 
fascinate the reader from the beginning." . . . Eastern and IVestern 
Review, Nov., 1892, 
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UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 



In Grown 8vo, Boards. Price 2s. each. 

MY OFFICIAL WIFE. By Richard Henry Savage. 

GUILTY BONDS. By William Lk Queux. 

A FAIR FREELANCE. By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. By Keith Fleming. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN ALTER EGO. By Lloyd Brycb. 

A PINK WEDDING. By R. Mounteney-Jephson. 

BLAIR ATHOL. By Blinkhoolie. 

BEATEN ON THE POST. By J. P. Wheeldon. 

THE TALE OF A HORSE. By the Author of "Blair Athol." 

LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By Nimrod. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 

THE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS ; or, a Moor in Scotland. By 
Thomas Jeans. With Illustrations. 

THE DOUBLE EYENT. A Tale of the Melbourne Cup. By Nat 
Gould. 

TOO FAST TO LAST. By John Mills. 

WON IN A CANTER. By Old Calabar. 

NIMROD'S NORTHERN TOUR. 

RUNNING IT OFF. By the Author of "The Double Event •• 

THE LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. By R. H. Savage. 

JOCKEY JACK. By Nat Gould. 

PRINCE SCHAMYL'S WOOING. By R. H. Savage. 

THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. By Mark Hope. 

REMINISCENCES OF A NINETEENTH CENTURY GLADI- 
ATOR. By J. L. Sl^LLIVAN. With Illustrations. 

LOYAL. 

FRANK MAITLAND'S LUCK. By Finch Mason. 

THE BEST SEASON ON RECORD. By Captain Pennell Elm- 
hirst. Illustrated by John Sturgess. 

REMINISCENCES OF J. L. TOOLE. With 36 Illustrations. 

GLEANINGS FROM «0N AND OFF THE STAGE." By Mrs. 
Bancroft. 

FOGGERTY'S FAIRY. By W. S. Gilbert. 

THROUGH THE MIST. The Arran Novel By Mrs. Adams- 
Acton. 

THE FAMILY FEUD. By Thomas Cooper. 
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TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 



UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 



FOR LIFE AND LOVE. A Story of the Rio Grande. By 
R. H. Savage, author of "My Official Wife." 

A COMPLICATON IN HEARTS. By Edmund Pen- 
dleton. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte BrontA. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. By Mrs. Crowe. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS, AND AGNES GREY. By 
Emily and Anne Bronte. 

BANKER AND BROKER. By Nat Gould. 

DELILAH OF HARLEM. A Story of the New York City 
of To-day. By R. H. Savage. 

THE YOUNG SQJIRE. By "Borderer." 

ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley. 

THE PASTOR'S FIRESIDE. By Jane Porter. 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 

YEAST. By Charles Kingsley. 

HARRY DALE'S JOCKEY. By Nat Gould. 

THE MASKED VENUS. A Story of Many Lands. By 
R. H. Savage. 

MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. By Albert 
Smith. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKERAY. 

VERY LONG ODDS. By the author of " Kissing Cup's^ 
Race." 

SOAPY SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
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Sir John Lubbock's HonM Books 

Published on the loth and 25th of each Month. 
Cr. 8vo., red cloth, uncut edges; or blue cloth, cut edges. 



Ott)ct of Cublicatiotu 

1. Herodotus. Literally Translated from the Text of Baehr, by 

Henry Gary, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

2. Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist in H.M.S. " Beagle." 2s. 6d. 

3. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Translated from the 

Greek by Jeremy Collier, is. 6d. 

4. The Teaching of Epictetu«. Translated from the Greek, with 

Introduction and Notes, by W. T. ROLLESTON. is. 6d. 

5. Bacon's Essays, is. 6d. 

6. Mill's Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 

*j. Carlyle's French Revolution. 3s. 6d. 

8. Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles. 6s. 

9. While's Natural History of Selborne. Edited by Sir William 

Jardine, Bart. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

10. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. With Illus- 

trations by " Phiz." 3s. 6d. 

11. The Shi King : the Old " Poetry Classic" of the Chiress. 

Translated by WiLLiAM JENNINGS, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

12. Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. Translated by Pope. 3s. 6d. 

13. Virgil's >Eneid. Translated by John Dryden. is. 6d. 

14. Montaigne's Essays. 35. 6d. 

15. Mill's System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

16. Lewes's BiographiQal History of Philosophy. 3s. 6d. 

17. Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 3s. 6d. 

18. The Sha'h Nameh of the Pers'an Poet Firdausi. 3s. 6d. 

19. Captain Cook's Three Voyages Round the World. 3s. 6d. 

20. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, is. 6d. 

21. Schiller's William Tell. is. 6d. 

22. Sale's Koran. 3s. 6d» 

23. Charles Knight's Shakspere. 3s. 6d. 

24. Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. 3s. 6d. 

25. Scott's Ivanhoe. With Steel Plates. 3s. 6d. 

26. Thackeray's Pendennis. 5s. 

27. Thucydides. Translated by W. Smith, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

28. David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. With Illustrations. 

and Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

29. Byron's Childe Harold. 2s. 

30. The Plays cf /Eschylus. Translated by R. PoTTER. 28, 

31. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. 3s. 6d. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'S HUNDRED BOOKS 

Continued. 

33. Chaucer*8 Canterbury Tale9. 3s. 6d. 

33. Gibbon's Decline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire. 2 vols. 7s. 

34. Dialogues of Plato : The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 

Phaedo, Protagoras. Henry Gary, M.A. 2s. 

35. Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. With Illustrations 

by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 3s. 6d. 

36. Sheridan's Plays. 2s. 

37. Robinson Orusoe. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 3s. 6d. 

38. Dryden's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d. 

39. Plutarch's L'ves. Translated by John Langhorne, M.D., 

and WiLLLAM Langhorne, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

40. The Last Days of Pompeii. 3s. 6d. 

41. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

42. Carlyle's Past and Present 2s, 

43. Aristotle's Ethics. 3s. 6d. 

44. Wake's Apostolical Fathers. 3s. 6d. 

45. Bacon's Novum Organum. 2s. 6d. 

46. Demosthenes on the Crown. Lord Brougham. 2s. 6d. 

47. Pascal's Thoughts on Religion. 3s. 6d. 

48. Berkeley's Human Knowledge 2s. 6d. 

49. Maldry's Mort D'Arthure. 5s. 

50. Emerson's Essays. 3s. 6d. 

51. The Nibelungen Lied. 3s. 6d. 

52. Selections from Edmund Burke. 3s. 6d. 

53. Spenser's Faerie Queene. 3s. 6d. 

54. Gulliver's Travels. 2s. 6d. 

55. Aristotle's Politics, is. 6d. 

56. Scott's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d. 

57. The Arabian Nights. 3s. 6d. 

58. Burns's Poetical Works. 2s. 6d. 

59. The Imitation of Christ. Thomas X Kempis. 2s. 

60. Dante's Divine Comedy. Longfellow's Translation. 2s. 6d. 

61. Plays from Moli^re, by English Dramatists. 2s, 

62. Milton's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d, 

63. Goethe's Faust. 2s. 6d. 

64. The Christian Year. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

65. Macaulay's Essays and Lays of Ancient Rome. 3s. 6d. 

66. Butler's Analogy of Religion. 2s. 

67. Lytton's Horace. 2s. 

68. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

69. Plays of Aristophanes, Sophocles, and Euripides. 3s. 6d. 

70. Gray's Poetical Works, and Pope's Essay on Man, &c. 2s. 

71. Hume's History of England. 3 vols. los. 6d. 

72. Locke on the Human Understanding. 3s. 6d. 

73. Addison's Essays. 3s. 6d. 

74. Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 2s. 6d. 

75. Hume's Essays. 3s. 6d. 
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EDWARDS"'HARLENE" FOR THE HAIR. 

BAIB PBOfiOCER & KESTORES. 

Prevents the Hair falling off and turning grey, 

TKS WOBU^-BSVOWBED &SMBDY 

FOB BAI.DNSSS. 

For Curing "Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, 
Strengthening, and rendering the Hair heautifuliy 
Soft. For Bemoving Scurf, Dandruff, etc., also 
for Restoring Grey Hair to its natural colour, it is * 
without a rival. 

Is., 28. 6d., and 58. 6d. per Bottle, from Cliemists and Verfamers everywhere* 





Gold Medals, Paris, 1878:1889. 

JOSEPH BILLOTT'S 

Of Highest Quality, and Having H T M C^ 

Greatest Durability are Therefore mm li M m 

CHEAPEST. I L II V 

Mmnbers for use Xny BANKERS, ftc.— Barrel Fens, 285, 226, 262 : Slip Pens, 332, 
909, 287, 616, 166, 40*. Fine and Medium Points. 



ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST aUowed on DE- 
POSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when 
not drawn below ;^ 100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest Monthly on each completed ;^i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

How to Purchase a House for Two Guineas per Montlr. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
How to Purchase a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per Month. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free oa 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

#♦ 
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AlKliftM 



CURES CATARRH & SORE THROATS. 



2>22. DUNBAM'S 
ALKARAM, 

the original Anti-Catarrh 
Smelling Bottle is the only 
Cure yet discovered for 
COLDS AND SORE 
THROATS by Inhalation. 
Shun inferior substitutes. Of 
Chemists, 2s., or post-free, 
from NEWBERY'S, King 
Edward Street, London, 
E.C. 



SULPHOLINE 



SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 



LOTION. 



A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

REMOVES ALL DISFIGUREMENTS. 



USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 



PREPARED FULLERS' EARTH 

Is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and Preserving the 
Complexion from Winds, Redness, Roughness, 
Chaps, etc. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 



6d. & 1s. 



SPECIALLY PURIFIED FOR THE SKIN. 




Is tbe BEST REMEDY 
yet DiscoYered. 

It acts like magric in relieving 
pain and throbbing, and soon 
cures the worst Corns and 
Bunions. It is especially useful 
for reducing Enlarged Great Toe 
Joints, which so mar the sym* 
metry of the feet. 

aome of whom have «ujfer««f for fifty years without being able to get relief from any 

other remedy A. trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as Immediate Belief is Sure. 

lioxes Is. ltd., of all Chemists ; free for 14 stamps, from the Sole Makers : 

Iff. BEETHAKC & SOIT, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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FOR ALL 



From the Laboratory of 

THOMAS JACKSON 

Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 



the Year 
Round. 



PRINCE 
ALBERT'S 
CAGHOUX. 



DAIWTY MORSELS IN THB FORM 

OF TINY SILVER BULLETS, 

WHICH DISSOLVE IN THE MOUTH. 

AND SURRENDER 

TO THB BREATH THEIR HIDDEN 

FRAGRANCE. 



At 6d., 

Or by Pos^ 

for 7d. 



JACKSON'S 

BENZINE 

RECT. 



For TAKING OUT GREASE, OIL, PAINT, &;c., 
ftom Carpets. Curtains, Clothes, Drapery. 
Dresses, be the material Cotton. Linen, 
SUk, or Wool, the texture Fine or Coarse. 

It cleans admirably Kids, Slippers, turs, 
Books, Cards, Manuscripts. It may be freely 
used to rinse or wash Curios which water 
would spoil. 



At 6d., Is. 

and 2s. 6d. 

Parcel Post 

3d. extra. 



JACKSON'S 

CHINESE 

DIAMOND 

CEMENT 



For 

Mending 

Every 

Article of 

Ornament 



REGISTERED, 




In Chinat 
2 Glass, 
S or Pottery, 
and 

What Not. 



It surpasses in neatness^ in strength, and 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
climates. It has stood the test of time, and 
in all quarters of the globe. 



Sold 
in Bottles at 

6d.&ls 

Or by 
Inland Post, 

Is. 2d. 



WANSBROUGH'S 

METALLIC 
NIPPLE 
SHIELDS 



FOR LADIES NURSING.— By wearing the 
WAT^SBROUGH Shields in ordinary, whilst 
the nipples are healthy, they screen from all 
external sources of irritation. They are easy to 
wear, holding on like Limpets. Sore Nipples 
heal whilst reposing in the bath of milk secreted 
within the Shields, which give at the same time 
both Comfort and Protection. 

Xvery box it labelled ^^^ ^ /j 
Wansbrough'sSkMd..^ JjCjOU^^j 



At 

Is. per Pail 
or by 

Inland Post 
Is. 2d. 



JACKSON'S 
ROSMA. 



For the removal of Hair without a 
Bazor, from the Arms, Neck, or Face, as 
well as Sunburn or Tan. 



The activity of this depilator 
is easy and safe It 
a r' 



is notable. It 
Skin and 



1894. 



100,000. 8. a B^ 12/2/94 




At Is. 

By Inland 

Post, Is. 2d 



ers. 



For Abroa( 

at Foreign 

Postal Rate 
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sm- ' • - imwmm^. 



Adopted 6| 
/ love fJphn Bull and h fs^^^eu- bon n d Isle 



find so Jong a 
III mak> 



r\ Qu s Horn e-s. .and c^cn ia I sm He ,• _ ^ 
.s" L rrt ay. -vrlth all nry mighf, . ^ 

e^fjjose ^Hpme^ look cheerful and bri^htM 



/^toom^ Jv<Y) - JTloTiM^ /Stolid, 

FOR SCRUBBING KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS. 

ri^e pond's most marvellous Cleanser and Polisher, Makes Tin like 

Silver, Copper like Gold, Paint like New, Brass W'are like Mirrors, 

Spotless Karthen ware, Crockery like Marble, Marble White. 

SOLD BY GROCERS, IRONMONGERS AND CHEMISTS. 



